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Cambridge Fifty Years From Now 


By Frederick J. Adams, Chairman 
Cambridge Planning Board 
(Reprinted by permission of Cambridge Chronicle-Sun from its 100th 


Anniversary Edition.) 


This year Cambridge, with over three hundred years behind it as a 
settled community, is celebrating its centennial as a city. Fifty years from 
now, just before the close of the 20th century, it will be celebrating its 
sesqui-centennial. What will Cambridge look like then? How satisfied will 
the people of Cambridge in 1996 be with those changes in the character 
of their city which are likely to take place during the next fifty years? 
The Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle has asked me to attempt to answer 
these questions, and I do so in the carefree spirit of one taking part in a 
guessing game where bouquets or brickbats, if any, will have to be awarded 
posthumously. 


First of all, I will have to make generations. If such an assumption 
some assumptions as a basis for my _ is not justified by events, it is more 
prophecies. Probably the most im- than likely that any people inter- 
portant is that no world-wide conflict ested in celebrating Cambridge’s ses- 
will take place during the next two quicentennial would have to carry on 
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their celebrations among the city’s 
blackened ruins. Another assump- 
tion which seems to me reasonable 
is that municipal government will 
continue to improve, following the 
excellent new start made a few 
years ago, and that the citizens 
would take an increasingly active 
interest in the affairs of local gov- 
ernment. 

Before looking ahead fifty years 
let us look back at what has been 
happening in Cambridge for the past 
one hundred years. In 1846 Cam- 
bridge consisted of four small vil- 
lages—East Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Old Cambridge, and North 
Cambridge. These country towns 
were separated from Boston by a 
wide expanse of tidal flat and marsh 
land. The railroad had just been laid 
and the horse and wagon and the 
river boat were still important meth- 


ods of carrying goods and passen- 
gers. 


Industrial Growth 

In the next hundred years the 
phenomenal industrial growth which 
occurred throughout America liter- 
ally changed Cambridge overnight. 
The sleepy rural villages grew into 
a congested, industrialized city — 
part of a vast metropolitan area. All 
the farm lands of a century previous 
were filled with houses, apartments, 
factories, and stores, and the city 
became one of the most densely po- 
pulated urban areas in the country. 

So great was the pressure for land 
that large areas along the Charles 
River were filled in at the turn of 
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the century. New factories and a 
renowned educational institution oc- 
cupied this new area. Bridges were 
thrown across the Charles. When 
the automobile and subway system 
came into use early in the 20th cen- 
tury, the city became the scene of a 
daily flow of people who shuttled in 
ever-increasing numbers’ between 
their working places in Boston and 
their homes in the suburbs to the 
north, south, and west. Streets were 
paved, traffic congestion increased, 
and traffic fatalities became a com- 
mon occurrence. The quiet and peace 
of the old residential sections of 
Cambridge were lost, hemmed in by 
factories, cut through by lanes of 
fast moving vehicles. Old trees were 
cut down, pleasant back yards and 
farm. lots were crowded with “three 
deckers” and apartments. These 
changes have occurred almost im- 
perceptibly and without being 
planned, so that by 1946 although 
there are many’ more people, more 
wealth, and more modern convenien- 
ces, many of the fine qualities which 
made Cambridge a place for good 
living have disappeared. 


In 1946 there are many signs that 
the coming half-century will not be 
Similar to the last one. For one 
thing the population of Cambridge, 
which had been growing since 1635, 
has reached a point of stabilization. 
In other places similar to Cambridge 
a decrease has already set in. The 
type of factory has also changed 
from its grimy predecessors of fifty 
years previous. New, clean, sani- 
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tary, handsome buildings have al- 
ready been erected along the Charles. 
The production of power through 
atomic energy is still in the dis- 
cussion stage. In many ways it ap- 
pears that successful attacks are 
being made on the problems which 
have been allowed to make cities like 
Cambridge unpleasant to live in. 
Housing projects have already re- 
placed some of the worst housing 
conditions. The state and local gov- 
ernments are contemplating building 
new scientifically planned highways 
to take care of traffic congestion. 
Plans are under way for improving 
the system of rapid transit. The 
adoption of the Plan E form of gov- 
ernment has already resulted in both 
efficiencies and economies in munici- 
pal administration. These changes 
are signs of a new emphasis on re- 
pairing the mistakes of the last cen- 
tury and a new determination to 
make the future city an ideal place 
in which to live. 
Looking Ahead to 1996 

In looking ahead to the end of the 
20th century let us look at our city 
through the eyes of an observer as 
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he or she might see it in 1996. We 
would find that the place of Cam- 
bridge in the Boston metropolitan 
region had radically changed during 
the preceding half century. Govern- 
ment at the metropolitan level has 
greatly expanded so that the people 
of the region now enjoy the econo- 
mic benefits of many municipal serv- 
ices administered on.a regional basis. 
A more equitable system of taxation 
has been adopted which spreads the 
cost of such services over the region 
as a whole and relieves the older 
urban areas from some of the heavy 
burden of the costs of education, 
health, and welfare. 

Perhaps the most radical changes 
that are evident to the citizen of 
fifty years hence have occurred in 
the field of transportation, advances 
in this field being even greater than 
those which took place during the 
first half of the 20th century. This 
resulted in an even greater decen- 
tralization of population and indus- ~ 
try, so that Cambridge, which by 
1975 had decreased in population to 
85,000, contained only 60,000 persons 
in 1936. The movement of popula- 
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tion to the outlying communities 
within a radius of more than fifty 
miles from the State House has been 
accomplished not only by improve- 
ments in the rapid transit system, 
such as were proposed by the Recess 
Commission of the State Legislature 
in 1945, but by helicopter bus serv- 
ices which bring industrial and office 
workers into the central portion of 
the Boston region from cities as far 
away as Worcester in a matter of 
minutes. 


More Park Space 

With a population of 60,000, Cam- 
bridge in 1996 is a much more 
pleasant place to live than it has 
ever been throughout its long his- 
tory. While a number of single fam- 
ily homes are still standing, most 
families live in apartment houses 
with plenty of open space around 
them. A considerably greater area of 
the city is devoted to parks and 
playgrounds, including Fresh Pond 
— which was converted into a focus 
of recreation activities after the city 
entered the water system of the Me- 
tropolitan District. Reached by the 
Rindge rapid transit terminal 
opened in 1955 adjoining the Alewife 
Brook Parkway, the Fresh. Pond re- 
servation has been turned over com- 
pletely to recreational uses, includ- 
ing bathing beaches, picnic grounds, 
a memorial stadium, boating, and 
other attractions for people of all 
ages. 

Our observer of 1996 would find 
that through automobile and truck 
traffic no longer flows along the resi- 
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dential streets of Cambridge. The 
construction of the long-talked-about 
bridge at Gerry’s Landing, of the 
extension of Route 2 adjoining the 
right-of-way of the Fitchburg Divi- 
sion of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road to connect with the Northern 
Artery, and the elevated highway 
through central Boston have long 
since taken the bulk of truck traffic 
from the local city streets. A truck- 
way takes north and _ southbound 
truck traffic out of the central areas 
and distributes it to the factory dis- 
tricts. Much of the areas formerly 
devoted to narrow local streets have 
been replaced by municipal parking 
lots and new recreation facilities. 


Trees in Central Square 


The effect of the removal of traffic 
congestion is nowhere more apparent 
than in the business districts. When 
through traffic was taken off Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Central square and 
Harvard square were revitalized as 
community shopping centers. In 1996 
they are characterized by the fea- 
tures of other shopping centers 
which have become so common 
throughout the country—the Central 
Mall with shade trees, nurseries for 
small children, and benches—the ar- 
caded walks which protect shoppers 
from the weather, the air-condi- 
tioned stores, the surrounding park- 
ing lots. 

The city’s transportation system 
has likewise undergone a metamor- 
phosis in the last fifty years. The 
old trolley cars have long since dis- 
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appeared and been replaced by noise- 
less busses. When the subway line 
was extended, the construction of a 
new transfer point in the area north 
of Fresh Pond eliminated the con- 
gestion at Harvard square which 
was such a source of irritation in 
1946. A helicopter landing field at 
this new transfer point now provides 
quick service to the airports of the 
region. 

The river front along the Charles 
has long since been turned over com- 
pletely to recreation. A wide park- 
way drive flanked by innumerable 
parking spaces now replaces the con- 
gested traffic flow of the old Me- 
morial Drive of 1946. Picnic grounds, 
amphitheater, and bathing beaches 
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replace the stone embankment which 
is now merely a memory to the old- 
est inhabitants. Bridges replaced by 
tunnels leave an uninterrupted 
stretch of river—a piece of open 
countryside in the city. 

One of the most striking differ- 
ences between the old and new Cam- 
bridge is the ease with which all 
community facilities are available to 
its citizens. Our observer would find 
that it is now possible to walk to 
work at one of the new atomic fac- 
tories, to do all of one’s shopping at 
the shopping center a few blocks dis- 
tant, and to find play facilities for 
children in all parts of the city. 

Future Citizen Writes 
Try to visualize, if you will, how 
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our imaginary future citizen might 
write to an elderly friend living in a 
foreign country who had left Cam- 
bridge at an early age. The follow- 
ing admittedly “visionary” epistle 
was written at my request by a 
practical but imaginative member of 
our Planning Board staff: 

“Shall we humanize our cities or 
dehumanize the people of our cities? 
That may well have been the ques- 
tion facing your city fathers in the 
year 1946. More than one authority 
had expressed alarm at the trend of 
affairs, but it remained for Lewis 
Mumford to pose the alternative as 
suggested above. With the advent 
of peace after what seems to us now 
the most brutal and barbarous of 
world conflicts, many people were no 
little concerned as to the direction 
the future city would take. Would 
the future city realize the best 
dreams or the worst nightmares of 
city planners? Would it achieve an 
attractive, wholly congenial atmos- 
phere in which to live, or would it 
go from bad to worse and succumb 
to even greater monstrosities—taller 
buildings with more people jammed 
into every square mile, greater ac- 
cumulations of brick and concrete in 
an effort to realize the highest as- 
sessed valuation per square foot, 
even fewer green areas and trees, to 
say nothing of masses of snarled 
traffic along every main highway and 
secondary route. 

“To us as citizens of the Cam- 
bridge in 1996 many of our fore- 
fathers’ troubled concerns cause us 
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considerable amusement. Who of us 
could possibly imagine a lack of citi- 
zen interest that would allow such 
intolerable situations as existed for 
years to go unchecked e.g., un- 
healthy, inconvenient, and generally 
substandard living conditions, smoke, 
dirt, noise, and congestion prevalent 
in the “best” neighborhoods, and a 
general admixture of land uses as 
disturbing to the sight as spelling 
disorder and consummate “blight.”’ 
Much of the literature of that day 
concerned with reform wasted paper, 
ink, and space on shelves as it ham- 
mered away at the agglomeration 
that was the city of 1946—all sources 
of annoyance and irritation, and a 
constant strain on the human nerv- 
ous system. 


Garden Communities 


“Contrast our present-day city of 
order, beauty, quiet, and complete 
living. Today we live in the sort of 
atmosphere the forward-looking men 
of the past struggled so hard with 
their less imaginative contempora- 
ries to achieve. Cambridge today is 
not one, but several garden commu- 
nities, each with its own nucleus of 
shops, churches, schools, and recrea- 
tion areas as center of civic activity. 
In fact, Cambridge has gone back to 
the smaller individual communities 
from which it originally developed 


into a city of more than 100,000 in 


1946. Experience proved that cities 
were not getting better as to living 
and working conditions, but only 
more so. It will be everlastingly to 
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the credit of the Cambridge ‘city 
fathers’ that they had the courage 
and foresight to embark on what is 
now recognized as the first large- 
scale city rebuilding in the country. 
This rebuilding first took the form 
of replacing poor housing with mod- 
ern housing projects as part of small 
planned communities within the 
larger city. 

“Many changes have taken place 
in the plans as originally drawn up. 
We of the greater metropolitan area 
now enjoy the economic benefits of 
many municipal services adminis- 
tered on a regional basis, increased 
efficiency of operation, and a light- 
ening of the load of governmental 
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administration on the local level. Of 
the thousands previously necessary 
to run each individual municipality 
but a few hundred are now ample. 
In place of the many thousands who 
trekked to Boston daily only a few 
thousand find it necessary to travel 
to the central district. The push of 
industry to Cambridge which started 
even previous to 1946 to escape the 
then exorbitant tax rates in Boston 
continued in such fashion that the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
the City Council, and the Planning 
Board consolidated efforts to estab- 
lish it within so-called ‘industrial 
parks’ to add to the general amenity 
of the city. The idea of separating 
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the concentrations of industry, bring- 
ing it nearer to people’s homes, cut- 
ting down travel time and hence 
wear and tear on the employee’s 
physical reserve, appealed to suffi- 
cient people to create the beginnings 
of what we now enjoy as the Cam- 
bridge of 1996. 

“Our homes for the most part are 
garden apartments, each with its 
own yard space. For the few who 
still cling to the detached single 
house, provision is made for them 
within each community. We deem it 
no luxury to be higher than six 
stories from the ground, for our 
homes are surrounded by parks 
which provide rest, relaxation, and 
recreation for all ages and tempera- 
ments, and energies. Living is more 
leisurely, thoughtful, and pleasur- 
able than it could possibly have been 
in the middle of the century. That 
our forefathers should have spent so 
much valuable time in useless and 
unusable travel to and from their 
daily work never ceases to astonish 
us. It would seem they became as 
so many victims in the clutches of 
an octopus society, performing the 
same futile gestures in endless fash- 
ion until they petered out at all too 
early an age, mentally and physi- 
cally wasted. 

Helicopter Landings 

“Our daily travel is now reduced 
to a minimum, our working hours 
are shorter because of technological 
improvements and the ease with 
which each worker produces a 
greater output than previously. 





When travel is desired hops by air 
are now the accepted fashion. Time 
was when only the well-to-do could 
contemplate a trip across continents 
to Europe, Australia, the Orient, 
Russia, or the Far East. Now there 
is truly but One World—once far-off 
places are commonly discussed as 
familiar places by many of us and 
the concerns of the man in the street 
in London, Fairbanks, or Chungking 
are also our concerns. The helicop- 
ter landings scattered throughout 
the city in strategic points operate a 
shuttle service to the Logan Inter- 
national Airport and the Bedford 
Airports. The transportation prob- 
lems which concerned our ancestors 
in 1946 seem minute to us today. 
The extension of the Rapid Transit 
with terminal facilities located west 
of the Alewife Brook Parkway did 
alleviate much of the congestion in 
Harvard square at that time and 
served its purpose for some thirty or 
forty years. By 1975, however, most 
of the area was converted into a 
helicopter transfer station and the 
rapid transit facilities were used 
only as supplementary to those by 
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air, and used chiefly in inclement 
weather. 

“Tt is now possible to connect by 
air shuttle with transoceanic super- 
liners and ramjets within a short 
walk of one’s own home. In 1946 
much of the advantage of speed of 
air travel was lost by the clogged 
road traffic getting from the Logan 
Airport to other parts of the region 
—now within but two or three min- 
utes’ travel by air shuttle. 


Happy Living 

“In summary, let me say that the 
most noticeable change in living con- 
ditions of today as compared with. 
those of 1946 is that living in a 
metropolitan community is com- 
pletely enjoyable. Gone are the irri- 
tations of noise, smoke, dirt, conges- 
tion, and consequent disease and 
crime which characterized urban life 
in the early part of the century. In 
their place we have the social, edu- 
cational, and cultural advantages of 
urban living with the open and rest- 
ful greenness which formerly existed 
only in the thinly populated country 
districts. We have, in fact, traveled 
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far in our concept of planning cities 
for living.” 

Does this seem too far fetched to 
the reader of today’s Chronicle? If 
so, would he or she consider that the 
Cambridge citizen of 1896 would be 
any less skeptical about the develop- 
ment of the automobile, airplane, ra- 
dio, television, jet and rocket pro- 
pelled bombs and aircraft, atomic 
fission, and a thousand other techno- 
logical advances that have been made 
in the past fifty years? A great 
unmet challenge to our social and 
physical scientists lies in the field of 
city and regional planning. The ap- 
plication of scientific procedures to 
the problems of city development ex- 
tends over a period of less than 
forty years. I strongly believe that 
by the end of the present century we 
will have found the necessary means 
to correct the major faults of our 
obsolete urban conglomerations and 
that the citizens of Cambridge will 
not have lagged behind in applying 
such methods to their community. 
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Head table at the Chamber’s Christmas luncheon held at the Hotel 
Commander. Left to right — Edward M. Brewer, Adjutant and Command- 
ing Officer, The Salvation Army; Robert R. Duncan, Chamber Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; Melville Smith, Director 
of the Longy School of Music; Alan Steinert, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Herman E. Gutheim, recently retired Chief of the 
Cambridge Fire Department; Mr. Wilmar T. Bartholomew, Conductor of 
the Longy School of Music Chorus; Roderick C. Marsh and Paul Marsh. 

After group singing, led by “AI” Wilson, accompanied by “Buddy” 
Brewer, the members and guests were favored with Christmas selections 
by the Longy School Chorus. Through the courtesy of the school, over 
forty students appeared. Entertainment by “Rod” and Paul Marsh com- 
pleted the program. ‘‘Rod” with the same stage presence he had as a 
“headliner” on the Keith circuit and Paul with his beautiful voice left no 
doubt in the minds of those present why this team is considered one of 
the best acts in this area. 
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The Wounded Still Fight 


by Herbert H. McSorley 


eorge B. Rowell of Cambridge 

has been named district chair- 
man of the USO Greater Boston 
campaign for $425,000 that opened 
January 15, in a recent announce- 
ment by Thomas M. Hennessey, the 
general chairman. 

City Councillor W. Donnison Swan 
and former City Councillor Edward 
A. Crane have been named _ local 
Chairmen. Councillor Swan is in 
charge of the “Special Gifts” and 
the ‘College Groups” while Mr. 
Crane is working on the “Industrial” 
and “Store” groups. Cooperation of 
all groups is necessary to meet the 
Cambridge quota of $25,000. 

Councillor Swan at a recent meet- 
ing stated, “USO must rely upon the 
support of this community if it is 
to continue its services for the 1,- 
500,000 GI’s still in service and the 
more than 200,000 recovering in 
Army, Navy and Veterans hospi- 
tals.” 

General Chairman Hennessey de- 
clared that the campaign in which 
men and women of all faiths and of 
_ all walks of life are participating is 
one of the final obligations to be met 
before Americans can feel that the 
war has been won completely. Hen- 
nessey said that the campaign by- 
word this year is “The Wounded 
Still Fight.” 

“The best testimonial for the con- 


tinued need for USO Services, which 
cover hundreds of morale-building 
activities from entertainment to edu- 
cational programs is from the re- 
turned servicemen themselves, more 
than 82 percent of whom said in a 
recent poll that they believed USO 
should continue through 1947,” 
stated Ed Crane to a group of work- 
ers. 

From General Eisenhower: “We 
still have a pressing need for serv- 
ices of USO and will be deeply 
grateful for your continued help in 
the future as in the past.” From 
Admiral Nimitz: “I am happy to ex- 
press the Navy’s appreciation and 
thanks for your splendid services to 
the personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard.” 

State leaders, including Governor 
Robert F. Bradford, Senator Salton- 
stall and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. also urged whole-hearted 
public support of the drive. 

The general committee covering 
metropolitan Boston includes: Allan 
Forbes, Treasurer; Ralph M. East- 
man, Assistant Treasurer; Executive 
Committee Members—H. W. Dwight 
Rudd, Chairman, Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing, D.D., E. M. Farnsworth, 
J. E. Harrell, H. D. Hodgkinson, 
Milton Kahn, Thomas A. Pappas, 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Robert T. P. 
Storer, and Clark E. Woodward. 
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New Cambridge City Directory 


AMBRIDGE in its centennial 

year, is portrayed in detail in its 
new CITY DIRECTORY distributed 
by the H. A. Manning Company; 
publishers. 1200 pages of description 
and detail about persons, businesses, 
indistries, organizations and_ the 
government of Cambridge make wel- 
come and useful the 80th issue in 
101 years of this valuable informa- 
tional guide to Cambridge. 


Ten months of inquiring, research 
councilation by a large staff of 
workers is represented in the over 
two million bits of information that 
were gathered by house to house 
census survey of the community. 


The tremendous change in this 
vigorous city is indicated by the 63,- 
000 changes made since the 1944 is- 
sue. This large figure is broken 
down into over 20,000 new names 
added, 19,000 names taken out, and 
16,000 changes in addresses, occupa- 
tions, and other facts about the indi- 
vidual’s business and businesses in 
Cambridge. The groups in which all 
these facts and changes are gathered 
show the variety and scope of Cam- 
bridge in it’s centennial year. The 
publishers give the following figures 
as approximatingly makeup of the 
larger groups within the community 
that they contacted. 


Over 500 industries, over 112,000 
population, over 15,000 retail stores, 
over 500 professional people, over 
170 wholesale and distributing 
houses, 15,000 resident dwelling 


houses, over 50 schools, colleges, and 
academies not counting the public 
schools, over 100 trucking and trans- 
portation concerns, and over 4,000 
organizations, societies and govern- 
mental agencies. The great variety 
of Cambridge business and profes- 
sional life is most clearly shown in 
the break-down of the classified di- 
rectory which lists every business in 
town. 

An impressive insight into the va- 
rious phases of our city’s life is 
shown with the informative stories 
of all phases of the community life, 
with many views of Cambridge insti- 
tutions, businesses, and stories and 
important facts concerning them. 


The centennial celebration of Cam- 
bridge is tersely described and pic- 
tured, but the main story of Cam- 
bridge in this book of knowledge 
about our city is more of Cambridge 
today—a great city. 

Many reports, facts, and photo- 
graphs of and about the city which 
have been published previously else- 
where in limited life of circulation 
are portrayed and recorded for gen- 
eral use and history in this volume. 

The book is attractively bound in 
blue cloth and the centennial occa- 
sion has been noted importantly in a 
Special section, with a special date- 
line at the top of every page and on 
the title and backbone of the direc- 
tory. 

The directory is available to the 
general public at all public offices 
and libraries. The merchants of 
Cambridge that have cooperated in 
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the issuance of this great informa- 
tional task will be glad to let the 
general public use their directories 
at their place of business. 

A large file of out-of-town direc- 
tories are maintained by the pub- 
lishers at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for the free use of the 
Cambridge people wishing informa- 
tion of other cities. The centennial 
edition of the Cambridge Directory 
will be sent to the directory libraries 
maintained in over 700 other com- 
munities throughout North America 
by the Association of North Ameri- 
can Directory Publishers of which 
they are a member. This is an im- 
portant informational service locally 
and serves in a small way to provide 


STEEL 
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Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
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Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
Trowbridge 8061-8062-8063 





detailed information and publicity 
about Cambridge throughout the 
country. 


New Captains 

he acceptance by the City of 

Cambridge of the “retirement at 
65” law, caused many vacancies in 
the Police and Fire Departments. 
The three new police captains ap- 
pointed are: Patrick J. McCarthy, 
Patrick F. Ready and Edward J. 
Mahar. Captain McCarthy is the 
commanding officer of the uniformed 
force, Captain Ready, commanding 
officer of criminal investigation and 
Captain Mahar, commanding officer 
of the traffic bureau. 
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River Front 


he aerial view on pages 14-15 

shows the river front between 
River and Pleasant Streets. The 
B. B. Chemical Company with its 
new building shows in’ the fore- 
ground. The Post Office, City Hall, 
Cambridge Electric Light Company 
and Cambridgeport Savings Bank 
buildings in Central Square show 
clearly in the upper right hand cor- 
ner of the picture. The Riverside 
Press (near the bridge) will soon 
complete an addition on the lot 
shown in the rear of the gasoline 
station. 


The Eastern Aerial Surveys, Inc., 
65 Shirley Street, Roxbury is a com- 
pany recently formed by two vet- 
erans who served six years with. the 
Army Air Force. They are equipped 
to do all kinds of aerial photography 
including obliques used for scale 
mapping by engineers, tax assessors 
and planning boards. 


For the past several months “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” has shown 
air views of various parts of the city 
taken by several different companies. 
In the past this type of photography 
was used primarily in real estate 
promotion but today it is used for 
city planning, traffic studies, and 
owners of industrial buildings take 
their specific building have it en- 
larged and used in advertising or a 
wall mural. In the near future you 
may be able to see all of Cambridge 
from the air, without leaving the 
ground. 
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Hold It Here 


hittemore Bros. Corp. has set 

the pattern for other manu- 
facturers to follow by holding its 
first sales convention since Pearl 
Harbor, in Cambridge. 

This “get together” boasted 100% 
attendance, and men from all parts 
of the country came to the. Hotel 
Commander for the two-day confer- 
ence. In addition to talks from ex- 
ecutives of the company, Mr. J. Paul 
Hoag, President of the Sales Man- 
agers Club of Boston addressed the 
group on “Advertising.” A talk by 
Col. Atkinson, City Manager of Cam- 
bridge, was enthusiastically received 
and thoroughly appreciated. ‘Lou’ 
Hannum, Sales Manager and Treas- 
urer of Whittemore Bros. Corp., was 
presented with a beautiful Hamilton 
watch by the men attending. To 
quote Mr. Thompson of the Sales 
Department, “Cambridge once again 
proved to be a real site for a con- 
vention. Our salesmen left with the 
impression that Cambridge hospital- 
ity and friendliness were insepar- 
able.” If you are planning a similar 
meeting, why not hold it in Cam- 
bridge? 


Read It 
everal members have recom- 
mended Henry Hazlitt’s ‘“Eco- 
nomics in One Lesson” as necessary 
reading. This book has reached the 
upper brackets of non-fiction best 
sellers, the first time in fifteen years 
a book of its kind has made the best 

seller list. 
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Why Procrastinate? 


A® Cambridge faces the new year 
and a sec of pro- 
gress as a city let us remember the 
theme of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce 1946 Annual Dinner — 
“Cambridge Looks to the Future.” 
Professor Adams in his article 
“Cambridge Fifty Years From Now,” 
reprinted in this issue by permission 
of “The Cambridge Chronicle,” gives 
one food for thought. If a city is 
judged by its Chamber of Commerce 
it is equally true that the Chamber 
of Commerce is judged by the city 
in which it operates. While long 
range planning is one of the func- 
tions of a Chamber of Commerce 
such programs are carried out by 
e«vodual improvement. There are sev- 
e--] problems which require imme- 
d'ate action. First and foremost is 
the traffic and transportation prob- 
lem. The growth of Cambridge as 
an industrial center, new truck ter- 
minals, increase in automotive travel, 
increased population in adjacent cit- 
ies and towns using our highways 


are only a few of the causes of our 
present dilemma. Off street loading 
has been taken care of in the new 
building code but many of the older 
plants are located on narrow streets 
that were never intended to accom- 
modate modern trailer trucks. Some 
of these streets should be widened. 
The end of Carleton Street near 
Main Street is an example. It can 
and should be widened. 


For several years we have had 
traffic congestion on Brookline Street, 
Massachusetts Avenue and Main 
Street. This is caused in part by 
trucks (not allowed on Memorial 
Drive) going to the plants and 
freight yard in East Cambridge 
from the Boston side of the Cottage 
Farm Bridge. Some of these vehi- 
cles are headed for the Northern 
Artery and other points north. To 
reach their destination they must go 
through congested Central Square or 
feed into Massachusetts Avenue or 
Main Street. Both of these streets 
have grade crossings that add to the 
confusion when freight trains are 
crossing. The solution is found in 
No. 9 on Page 66 of “Post War 
Cambridge” submitted by the City 
Manager in September, 1945. Plans 
drawn long ago are on file in the 
City Engineer’s office. 

Let’s call it the Henry Street proj- 
ect. In brief, the lower end of Brook- 
line Street would be straightened, 
Henry Street widened and a bridge 
huilt over the railroad tracks from 
Henrv Street to Vassar Street. Vas- 
sar Street is wide and with proper 
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traffic control at Massachusetts Ave- 
nue and Main Street could handle 
this traffic. 


Let’s look at the proposed bridge 
from another angle—that of trans- 
portation. For many years the 
plants along the river front have had 
difficulty employing Cambridge peo- 
ple because of the transportation 
problem. The situation is becoming 
more acute with the construction of 
additional new buildings in the area. 
In order to reach their places of 
employment in the opposite side of 
the city many of our workers are 
forced to go into Boston, transfer 
twice, go through Central Square 
necessitating two transfers, or reach 
Harvard Square and transfer there. 
In many instances these people walk 
ten to twenty minutes from the bus 
or car line to their destination. Cam- 
bridge is in dire need of a belt line 
to serve the industrial area. At pre- 
sent this is not possible as buses are 
not allowed on Memorial Drive. If 
the Henry Street bridge were built, 
it would solve this problem. Buses 
could leave Harvard or Central 
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Square and follow the river line to 
Lechmere Square, thus thousands of 
workers could reach their places of 
employment with greater ease, traf- 
fic would be relieved and industrial 
expansion encouraged. The land to 
be taken for this project is vacant 
at present. Now is the time for ac- 
tion, not after the land has been im- 
proved and land taking is expensive. 
One of the first acts of Police Chief 
King was to assign Lieutenant 
Mahar (now Captain Mahar) to 
studying traffic problems. Everyone 
should cooperate, as slow moving 
traffic can cost our industries many 
dollars yearly in lost man hours. All 
of the proposed projects for traffic 
improvement suggested by the plan- 
ning board in the Post War Cam- 
bridge report are worthy of study 
and consideration. 


Parking meters soon will be in- 
stalled. These meters constitute only 
a partial solution to the parking 
problem. As soon as the housing 
situation has eased the parking 
areas recommended by the special 
committee which studied the matter 
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should be taken by eminent domain. 
Expansion in several small shopping 
areas outside of Cambridge should 
be a warning to our merchants. 

Traffic, transportation and park- 
ing are admittedly hard problems to 
solve. The war is ended and there 
are few reasons for delay. Why pro- 
crastinate? 

The Chamber’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation Committee, headed by Ed- 
ward S. Stimpson, and committees 
from the Service Clubs such as Ki- 
wanis, Lions and Rotary may have 
something important to say on these 
subjects in the near future. 


A Reminder 


ues paid to the Chamber of Com- 
merce are deductible from your 
gross profits and income as an ordi- 
nary and necessary business expense. 


You May Attend 
embers of the Cambridge 


Chamber of Commerce inter- 
ested in Marketing have been invited 
to attend the next National Market- 
ing Conference. This meeting will 
be held March 10 and 11, 1947 at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois 
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under the sponsorship of the Domes- 

tic Distribution Department of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States. Some of the subjects to be 

covered are as follows: 

“American Opportunity” 
Advertising 

Applying Engineering Principles to 
Distribution 

Communist Infiltration in the United 
States 

Consumer Credit 

Distribution: A Pipeline to Pros- 
perity 

Distributor-Manufacturer Relations 

The Food Distributor, The Retailer, 
and The Wholesaler in Our Chang- 
ing Economy 

The Importance of Distribution in 
Our Economy 

The Industrial Purchasing Agent 
and Distribution 

Marketing Research Serves Distri- 
bution 

Personnel in Distribution 

Public Relations and the Distributor 

Small Store Problems 

The Veteran in Distribution 
For further information call the 

Chamber. 


Through 
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Marriage Licenses 

arriage licenses issued in cities 
M of over 100,000 inhabitants 
showed an increase nationally of 7.9 
percent in November 1946 over the 
figure for the same month in 1945. 
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Lifebuoy. Its special purifying lather gives you Qa 
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double protection from “B. O.”~—all-over protection 


For some unknown reason Cam- 
bridge was one of the few cities of 
the 91 areas reporting which showed 
a decrease. Only 138 licenses were 
issued in November 1946, a decrease 
of 1.4 percent as compared with. No- 
vember 1945. 


em 
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and lasting protection. You'll find Lifebuoy’s mild, generous 


lather agrees with your skin. Use Lifebuoy for a 
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Above picture shows a section of the new cafeteria at the Lever Brothers 
Company Administration Building on Memorial Drive. 

The restaurant is located on the street floor of the beautiful modern 
Memorial Drive building and seats 350 at a time and serves over 1000 
employees. The interior was designed by Raymond Loewy, well-known 
industrial designer, whose arrangement of comfortable modern tables and 
chairs blends in with the general decorative scheme. To add to the atmo- 
sphere, soft music is piped in and played throughout the luncheon period. 
Inasmuch as the company absorbs all charges for operation and overhead 
including salaries of all restaurant workers, meals are sold at a very low 
price which is based on the cost of the food only. 

The opening of the new cafeteria is generally regarded as the first move 
in President Luckman’s policy of a closer relationship between employees 
and management. 


Construction available upon request. The Council 
A summary of the papers and the is composed of the representatives of 

recommendations approved at 102 national trade and professional 
the recent meeting of the Construc- associations which have a major in- 
tion Industry Advisory Council is terest in construction. 
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About Reddy Kzlowatt 


F. A. Schloman, Negea Service Corp. 


A" industrious young man, full of 
pep and helpful ideas, has 
joined the Cambridge Electric Light 
Company. He is Reddy Kilowatt, 
who was created as a trade figure 
for the electrical industry to human- 
ize electrical service. 

Reddy has actually been a partner 
in Cambridge industries since 1886, 
serving quietly and inconspicuously 
night and day as one of the most 
important factors in the industrial 
development of Cambridge. 

Now he will play a conspicuous 
part in Company publicity. He will 
appear in newspapers and bill enclo- 
sure advertisements, window and 
store displays. He will appear on 
bills, customer forms, and many 
other places. Reddy will become 
familiar to everyone in Cambridge 
as a friendly symbol for economical, 
dependable electric service. 

For years it has been felt that the 
technical word “kilowatt” is without 
popular appeal or realization of its 
actual meaning by the average per- 
son. Electricity has always been dif- 
ficult to define and depict. Reddy 
Kilowatt takes away all the mystery 
and complications. He translates 
kilowatts into terms of service. He 
helps everyone have a better under- 
standing of electrical service and 
what it does for them. He person- 
alizes the kilowatt-hour. 


Reddy’s body purposely takes the 
form associated with electricity in 
everyone’s mind, and humanizes it. 
His globular head and lamp bulb 
nose represent light. He has a re- 
ceptive ear, since it is a convenience 
outlet. His gloves indicate his regard 
for safety while he works. He is 
always smiling, bright, busy, and in- 
terested. Although his body is slen- 
der, he is one-third more powerful 
than a horse (a kilowatt equals 1000 
watts—a horsepower is 746 watts). 


Reddy Kilowatt appeals to people 
of all ages from nine months to 
ninety years. Children and grown- 
ups alike are susceptible to his 
charms. Customers of companies 
where he has been used write him 
letters, send him holiday greeting 
cards, and some even make out their 
checks to Reddy Kilowatt instead of 
the utility company. 

Reddy is the little man who is 
always there just flick the switch 
or plug into the nearest electrical 
outlet. 
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Veterans 
Ne interested in starting 
and operating a small retail 
business are invited to take advan- 
tage of an excellent course offered 
them. This course in distributive 
education, under the co-sponsorship 
of the Cambridge School Depart- 
ment and the Division of Vocational 
Education, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, will be held Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings from 
7:30 to 9:30. Any veteran who plans 
to start, or who has just started a 
retail business, should get in touch 
with Gunnar E. Haugh at Rindge 
Technical School, Tro. 4500 between 
1 and 2 p.m. 


At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 


Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


23 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 


719 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq. 
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Mrs. Steinert Appointed 

rs. Claire H. Steinert, wife of 

Alan Steinert, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the Cambridge 
City Hospital. Her term will expire 
in 1950. Congratulations to City 
Manager John B. Atkinson for this 
excellent appointment. 


Plan Now 

he thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 

of the National Chamber will be 
held in Washington April 28, 29, 30 
and May 1. If you plan to attend 
and wish to be a delegate from the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
let us know. 
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Cambridge Statistics 

| es abe and Payroll statistics 
show little change for October. 

Construction which showed an in- 

crease of 78% in September dropped 


17% in October. This is not unusual 
in this industry. This is the first 
time for many months that this 
cross section survey has shown total 
weekly wages paid over the million 
dollar mark. 


Percentage Changes 


Manufacturing Weekly from September 
Firms Employees’ Payroll Employees Payroll 

242 22,949 $1,006,803 +0.9 

Manufacturing 83 14,614 655,239 - + 0.6 +1.1 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 58 2,905 122,754 +2.5 +5.7 

Municipal Employment 1 701 27,279 — 2.8 +7.2 

Construction 70 1,307 67,264 —17.4 —17.7 

All Other Classes 30 3,422 134,267 +4.0 + 6.4 


* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


The following figures for November show a still 


further increase. 
Percentage Changes 


Reporting from October 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

244 23,414 $1,016,777 +2.0 +1.0 

Manufacturing 83 14,804 660,482 +1.3 +0.8 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 58 3,031 123,245 +4.3 +0.4 

Municipal Employment 1 712 25,578 +1.6 — 6.2 

Construction 72 153138 62,226 +0.5 —#.5 

All Other Classes 30 o,004 145,246 +3.9 +8.2 


Building Permits 
he issuance of building permits 
valued at $112,129 in November 
and $89,787 in December brings to 
$7,390,255 the total value of build- 
ing permits issued in Cee ne eu ea ain bad ee for 


fuzemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Manufacturers for over 
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44 years in Cambridge 





the year 1946. The only two cities 
in the state to exceed the Cambridge 
record were Boston and Springfield. 
If building conditions change for the 
better the figure could exceed ten 
million in 1947. 


SHOP AND SAVE 


AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
Tel. TRO. 4010 
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Aerial photo of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology taken by 
Cheyne Aerial Surveys of Methuen, Mass. The Massachusetts Avenue 
underpass can be seen in the lower right hand portion of the picture. 
Can you identify the various buildings? If not see the map of M. I. T. at 
the Chamber office. 





| “SAVE WITH SAFETY” 
Let the 


JAMES J. GRAHAM PAPER CO., INC. 


25-27 Otis Street - - Cambridge 
Handle Your mVaste Raper Problems 


The three GRAHAM boys are back from the service 
to serve you. 


Call TROwbridge 7305 
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Cambridge Executive 
Chairman of Tax Broadcasts 


lready' heard over the air-waves, 

as a special supper-hour serv- 
ice to Greater Boston taxpayers, has 
been the first of a series of quarter- 
hour broadcasts on Federal and 
State Income Taxes payable on or 
before March 15, 1947. Sponsored by 
the Boston Chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, in con- 
junction with radio station WEEI, 
this program can be heard each Sat- 
urday evening through March 1, 
1947, from 7:00 to 7:15 P.M. Chair- 
man of arrangements for this special 
service to the public is Joseph A. 
Tansey, Comptroller of the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Company, and a Di- 
rector of the Cost Accountants’ Bos- 
ton Chapter. 

Listeners will have the opportu- 
nity to hear advice and admonitions 
from members of the staff of Denis 
W. Delaney, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and Henry F. Long, Com- 
missioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion. Also speaking on these broad- 
casts will be prominent accountants 
affiliated with the N.A.C.A. and with 
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the Massachusetts Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. Every effort 
will be made to answer questions, 
which may be submitted in writing 
to Mr. Tansey, or to Radio Station 
WEEI, 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Maps 

he Scully Signal Company has 

issued a map showing the water- 
front area of Cambridge from Lech- 
mere Square to Massachusetts Ave- 
nue. This map shows the waterline 
as it appeared in 1886 and as it ap- 
pears today. You may have one with 
the compliments of Scully Signal 
Company by writing the Chamber or 
to that company at 88 First Street, 
Cambridge. 
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Tax Schedules 


F the past seven consecutive 
years a schedule of tax returns 
to be filed by Massachusetts Corp- 
orations during the year has been 
sent to Chamber members. This 
form includes both Federal and 
Massachusetts returns. Again this 
material has been prepared by Wil- 
lard W. Dow who, after three years 
with the Army Engineers and the 
Ordinance Department as Chief Proj- 
ect Auditor, has recently resumed 
his CPA practice. Associated with 
Mr. Dow at 131 State Street, Boston 
is George R. Young, CPA of Quincy. 
Mr. Dow, a graduate of M.I.T., was 
associated with Stone & Webster for 
many years and during World War I 
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was in charge of the financial and 
accounting activities at Hog Island. 
Later he became comptroller of the 
American International Corporation 
and of Montgomery Ward in Chi- 
cago. These tax schedules are one 
of the Chamber services to members. 


In the News 


overnor Bradford has appointed 

two important committees to 
study the most pressing problems 
facing the Legislature this session, 
labor and finance. Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard University has 
been appointed Chairman of a nine- 
man committee representing labor, 
management and the public. Mem- 
bers who attended the May luncheon 
last year will recall the excellent 
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talk he gave on “The Threat of In- 
flation.” 


Dr. Morris Bryan Lambie, a past 
Director of the Chamber and mem- 
ber of our National Affairs Com- 
mittee, has been appointed to the 
five-man emergency advisory com- 
mittee on state and municipal finan- 
ces. He is Professor of Government 
in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Public Administration. Dr. Lambie 
is a graduate of Williams College, 
received his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Harvard and studied 
in the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. He has served 
on several committees in Massachu- 
setts and New York State. 


Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Professor 
of Business Administration in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and a Chamber 
Director, presided at the Annual 
Sales Rally and Luncheon of the 
Eighth New England Sales Manage- 
ment Conference held at the Hotel 
Statler. 


Alan Steinert, President of the 
Chamber, also was pictured in the 
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papers receiving congratulations 
upon his election to the presidency 
of the Electrical Institute of Boston. 
This organization is composed of 
distributors of and dealers in elec- 
trical products. 


New Officials 


n line with his policy of promoting 
I men within the department, City 
Manager John B. Atkinson has ap- 
pointed three new department heads 
to fill vacancies. 


Forrest L. Gould, Assistant Clerk 
of Committees, is the new Clerk of 
Committees. He has served the City 
for thirteen years. Edgar W. Davis 
has been elevated to City Engineer 
after forty-six years of service to 
the city. Timothy J. Sullivan now 
heads the Veterans’ Benefit Depart- 
ment after twenty-six years of serv- 
ice to Cambridge. The administra- 
tion is to be commended upon this 
type of appointment which encour- 
ages city employees interested in 
advancement. Our congratulations 
to these new department heads. 


Going by Plane? >< a 


e Let us secure 
your reservations 


© No fee for this service 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


“One of New England's Best Hotels” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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PARTNER 





I’ve been a silent partner in Cambridge industries since 1886, and 
one of the most important workers in your business. I’ve been 
here all these years quietly doing a job. I’m the little fellow who 





is always THERE .... at that nearest outlet . . .. Reddy for 


work whenever you flip the switch or plug in a connection. 


I like to work. I’m powerful. I’m tireless. I never sleep. The more 
work I do the less I cost. Next time you want me, go to your 
nearest electric outlet. I'll be THERE. . *; 


Look for me, 
Your Power Partner 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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Labor Legzslation 


he National Affairs Committee 

of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce has spent many hours of 
deliberation in an effort to formulate 
and agree on a policy on Federal 
labor legislation. Advice has been 
sought from representatives of both. 
labor and management. A _ short 
questionnaire was sent to a selected 
number of industrial plants and the 
result was revealing. The committee 
is anxious to hear from any member 
who wishes to express his view on 


this subject. Reprinted below is a 


man of the Committee will welcome 
any comment you may wish to 
make. Write him in care of the 
Chamber office. 


Call for Labor Reform .. . 


Congress is deep in committee 
work preparatory to a decision on 
labor legislation. 

The importance of this decision 
for the nation is obscured at the 
moment by the strike-free quiet on 
the industrial front and the absence 
of dramatics in the Congressional 


hearings. 

But labor reform still rates with 
spending-tax reduction as the main 
tasks confronting the new Congress. 

Is the quiet in union ranks the 
beginning of a real period of in- 
dustrial peace or just a lull before 
another wave of strikes? 


statement from the report of Febru- 
| ary 14 “Business Action,” a weekly 
report from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It sets 
forth the views of the U. S. Cham- 
ber. These are not necessarily those 
of the Cambridge Chamber’s Com- 
mittee. Howard M. Sawyer, Chair- 
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Whatever answer coming events 
provide for that question, nothing 
has happened to change the back- 
ground of pending legislative pro- 
posals. These proposals largely grow 
out of glaring inequities and defects 
in federal labor laws revealed dur- 
ing the industrial warfare of the 
past decade. 

Immediate correction of these one- 
sided labor laws was urged by the 
National Chamber in an extensive 
presentation of its views before the 
Senate Labor Committee last week. 
W. Homer Hartz, of Chicago, a 
Chamber Director and member of 
its Labor Relations Committee, told 
the Senate Committee: 

“These hearings already have re- 
vealed the present need of reform. 
Further delay would only serve those 
who would perpetuate. existing 
abuses.” 

In the portal pay issue, the Cham- 
ber stood firm in its position for 
Congressional action to clarify the 
Wage-Hour law. Commenting on the 
dismissal of the celebrated Mt. 
Clemens suit by Federal Judge Pic- 
ard, President William K. Jackson 
said: 

“Congress should act immediately 
to clarify the law to the end that 
all persons affected may be fully ad- 
vised of their rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

“It is vital to the public interest 
that this law be revised so as to 
remove its uncertainties and inequi- 
ties and to make definite the areas 
of its applicability.” 
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Despite dismissal of the Mt. 
Clemens case, it appeared that the| 
portal pay issue still would be 
pushed in Congress ahead of an 
overall labor reform bill. The battle | 
over labor reform may come to a 
boil on the floor of Congress about. 
the time the crucial spring test of 
industrial peace arrives. This test 
will be applied chiefly in the coal 
and steel industries with the expira- 
tion of existing agreements. 


Meanwhile, the peaceful winter 
interlude arouses considerable skep- 
ticism among those who believe 
union leadership is treading softly 
in hope of discouraging reform. 


Overdue Reforms 


In Senate hearings, business 
spokesmen pointed to the unprece- 
dented strike losses of 1946 and the 
growth of monopoly union power 
over the nation’s welfare in calling 
for immediate action on overdue 
labor reforms. 

Mr. Hartz summarized the main 
points in the Chamber’s proposals 
as follows: ' 


WE FAVOR the strengthening of 
the U. S. Conciliation Service. By 
law it should be made an indepen- 
dent agency under a single adminis- 
trator. 


WE OPPOSE creation by law of 
a Federal Mediation Board. 


WE OPPOSE compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes in all cases 
where the public interest is not 
paramount. In that area further 
study should be made. 


| 
| 
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WE FAVOR use, without legal 
equirement, of arbitration as the 
inal step in the handling of griev- 
mces involving the interpretation 
ir application of the terms of a col- 
ective bargaining agreement. 

WE FAVOR legislation to outlaw 
compulsory unionism. 

WE FAVOR the outlawing of 
sympathetic strikes and secondary 
roycotts. 

WE OPPOSE the monopolistic 
yractices involved in industry-wide 
yargaining. 

WE OPPOSE the use of union 
s0wer to force the exaction of royal- 
sies on production. We urge the out- 
awing of this practice. 

WE FAVOR wholesale revision of 
the Wagner Act. This Act should 
contain provisions which recognize 
unfair labor practices by unions and 
employees. 

WE OPPOSE violence, coercion, 
intimidation, mass picketing and sit- 
down strikes. The law should ban 
them. 

WE FAVOR clarification of the 
law to make certain the right of 
free speech by an employer. 


Colonial Beverage Co. 


141 Hampshire St. KIR. 3400 





WE FAVOR a requirement in the 
law that a union must bargain in 
good faith just as an employer must 
so bargain. 

WE FAVOR provision in federal 
law so that suits for violation of 
collective bargaining contracts may 
be maintained under the same con- 
ditions that suits may be brought 
for breach of any other contract. 


WE OPPOSE _ jurisdictional 
strikes. The law should make a 
jurisdictional strike an unfair labor 
practice and subject the violators to 
the withdrawal of all statutory 
benefits. 

WE FAVOR provisions in the law 
to authorize an employer to petition 
for an election to determine a ques- 
tion of collective bargaining cepre- 
sentation as soon as a union de- 
mands bargaining rights. 

WE ARE OPPOSED to the inter- 
pretation of the Wagner Act which 
gives the benefits of the Act to 
supervisory employees. The law 
should be made clear that super- 
visors,—foremen, professional men 
and other supervisory groups—are 
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not employees within the meaning 
of the law. 


Hindrance Seen 


Mr. Hartz told the Senate com- 
mittee the Chamber believed the 
establishment of a federal mediation 
board would be a “positive hindrance 
to the development of free collective 
bargaining.” He added: 


Inevitably, one of the parties to a 
dispute would refuse to bargain, 
hoping to get a better settlement 
through the board than he otherwise 
could obtain by collective bargain- 
ing. 

The inevitable consequence of the 
establishment of a federal mediation 
board would be the destruction of 
free collective bargaining, whether 
the law says so or not. 


The exaltation of a new branch of 
the federal bureaucracy over the 
operation of voluntary procedures 
subscribed to by both sides is re- 
pugnant to our system of free enter- 
prise. 

We favor continuance of the pre- 
sent system of a Federal Concilia- 
tion Service, headed by one fully 
qualified individual. The use of such 
a service should continue to be at 
the option of the parties to the dis- 
pute. 


Independent Status Urged 


To assure impartial service, Mr. 
Hartz advocated the removal of the 
Federal Conciliation Service from 
the Labor Department to a status 
independent of agencies devoted to 
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advancing the welfare of either labo 
or management. 

Emphasizing that the Chambe 
subscribed to the principle of collec 
tive bargaining, Mr. Hartz con 
tinued: 

It is not our desire to break legiti 
mate unions, nor to impose our wil 
upon them. 





But the assumption that labor cai 
do no wrong is a fundamental de 
lusion whose correction is long over 
due. Labor can and labor has en 
gaged in practices forbidden bj 
Congress to the rest of the popula. 
tion. 


It has been encouraged to do sc 
by existing law. Is it, then, illogical 
to ask that the law be corrected to 
eliminate such practices on the part 
of labor? To take such. action would 
surely not be “union-busting”, any 
more than enactment of the anti- 
trust laws or Securities Acts or any 
one of a dozen other statutes, can 
fairly be called anti-business. 

Pointing to the 1946 coal strikes 
as examples of what happens under 
monopoly union power built up 
through industry-wide bargaining, 
he said: 


We shall support any reasonable 
legislation that would prevent the 
spread of this practice of industry- 
wide labor activity, and that would 
curtail the monopolistic power of 
union leaders to close down an in- 
dustry at will. 

It is in this connection that TI 
again call to your attention the| 


necessity of placing curbs on sym- 
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Pctic strikes and other types of 
scondary labor activity, where they 
re used in aid of industry-wide 
oargaining.” 

Sums Up Testimony 
Concluding his Mr. 
fartz summed up: 


testimony, 





Force and coercion are reprehen- 
ible whether practiced by labor or 
y management. Suitable penalties 
hould be provided in federal law. 
Free speech should be the right 
f the employer as well as the em- 
loyee. The law should so provide. 


Work stoppages involving an em- 
loyer against whom no grievance 
s held should be outlawed, in the 
ublic interest. 
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Restrictions on interstate com- 
merce of a monopolistic character 
when practiced by management are 
subject to the antitrust laws; they 
should equally be curtailed when 
they are practiced by organized 
labor. 

Compulsory unionism is as reac- 
tionary and un-American as_ the 
presently banned yellow-dog con- 
tracts. It should be prohibited. 


Protection Sought 

Employers and the public should 
be protected from work stoppages 
that occur over disputes involving * 
jurisdiction and representation. Pre- 
sent statutes should be strengthened 
by orderly procedures for their 
settlement. 
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Unions should not be allowed to 
encroach upon management. Super- 
visory employees are a part of man- 
agement and should be so recog- 
nized. 


These issues demand immediate 
correction and remedy. There is no 
need of a Joint Commission to en- 
quire further into these matters. 
There have been millions of words 
of testimony previously taken by 
various Commissions of Congress on 
these subjects. 


These hearings already have re- 
~ vealed the present need of reform; 
further delay would only serve those 
who would perpetuate existing 
abuses. It might obstruct the pass- 
age of desirable legislation. We, 
therefore, oppose such a Commis- 
sion, in the full belief that it is not 
necessary. It could not, in fact, do 
more than the present hearings will 
accomplish. 


Cambridge Statistics 


Employment and payroll statistics 
for December showed an increase in 
both employment and payroll. Two 
of the fourteen cities in the state 
showed an unusual increase in wages 
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Marriage Licenses 
Cae as well as other majo1 
urban areas showed a decrease 
in marriage licenses issued in Dee- 
ember, 1946 as against the corre- 
sponding month of the _ previous 
year. Only 125 licenses were issued, 
or a decrease of 31 percent. There 
is nothing alarming in this trend as 
the figure for December, 1945 was 
unusually large due to the release 
of men from the armed forces. The 
five-year average for December in 
Cambridge was 123, two less than 
for December, 1946. In 1946 there 
were 2001 marriage licenses issued 
in Cambridge, a gain of 25.1 per- 
cent over the previous year, and 14 
percent better than the five-year 
average. Compare the number of 
marriage licenses issued during the 
year with the number of living units 
built (and if only half resulted in 
marriage) where are they living? 





paid in manufacturing establish- 
ments as compared with the in- 
crease in employment in this cate- 
gory. The increase in retail is 
customary for this season of the 
year. This is not a complete report 
and shows trends only. 


Percentage Changes, 


Reporting Weekly from November 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
225 23,850 $1,088,776 +1.8 +7.0 
Manufacturing 83 15,071 717,567 +1.8 > +8.7 
Wholesale and Retail 
Trade 58 3,482 133,706 +14.6 +7.9 
Municipal Employment 1 709 25,478 ~— —-0.4 —0.4 
Construction 53 982 538,916 —25.2 —13.4 
All Other Classes 30 3,606 158,109 +1.5 +8.7 — 


Governor's Luncheon 


! 


ayor John D. Lynch, President Alan Steinert and Governor Robert F. 
Bradford confer at Chamber’s luncheon. 


Story on page 8. 
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Luncheon 


Mayor John D. Lynch (left), Alan 
Steinert, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, and Gov- 
ernor Robert F. Bradford pictured 
at the Chamber’s luncheon reception 
to the Governor. 

Governor Bradford described his 
visit as “a little bit like coming 
home to lunch” and paid tribute to 
the capable management of Cam- 
bridge over a period of years. His 
discussion of the State’s financial 
picture was of decided interest to 
the capacity gathering. Mayor Lynch 
in welcoming the Governor said: 

“Under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce it has become a 
tradition to hold a ‘Welcome to the 
Governor’ luncheon. 

“This year’s. luncheon is unique 
in that we are welcoming one of 
our own local citizens. He is one 
who has brought honor and distinc- 
tion to our city through his many 
years of outstanding public service. 

“Your Excellency, in behalf of the 
citizens of Cambridge I join in wel- 
coming you to your home city— 
Cambridge. You will always be wel- 
come here. 

“At a reception such as this it is 
with great reluctance that I mention 
anything of a serious nature. 

“However, it is by expressing our 
thoughts and opinions that those 
burdened with the task of solving 
the problems of these trying days 
will be assisted. 

“There are many serious problems 
facing the Commonwealth of Mass- 
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achusetts this year. One of these i 
the question of financial assistane 
to the cities and towns for the sup 
port of schools. I am heartily in ac 
cord with the idea of the state con 
tributing generously to the suppor 
of education. 


“If we follow closely the decisioi 
of our Supreme Judicial Court it i) 
clear that education is a state func 
tion and the state should pay it 
proportionate share of the cost o 
education. At the present time Mass 
achusetts contributes approximately 
$10 toward the education of eact 
child in the Commonwealth. 


“In New York State the Board 0} 
Education has established a founda 
tion program and under this pro: 
gram contributes $100 toward the 
education of each elementary schoo 
pupil and $130 toward the educatior 
of each high school pupil. As a re: 
sult of the Massachusetts program 
teachers in many of our towns and 
cities are grossly underpaid because 
their cities and towns are in no po: 
sition to pay adequate salaries. The 
pupil in these communities must 
suffer because of the state’s reluc: 
tance to bear its proportionate share 
of the cost of education. 


In Cambridge the teachers have 
just received increases of $400, $50 
and $600. This is in addition to 
$400 increase received since 1941 
making an overall increase of $800 
$900, and $1000, since 1941. No 
that Cambridge has adopted the pre 
parational salary schedule propose 
by Dr. Simpson and his survey staff 
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ambridge teachers can move to a 
iaximum of $4500 per year. For 
ae first time teachers have at last 
aceived proper recognition and an 
pproach has been made to evaluate 
roperly the services of our teach- 
ig force.” 


“J have supported and will con- 
inue to support any program which 
rill grant just compensation to the 
eachers of Massachusetts. To sup- 
ort this program Cambridge will 
e severely taxed. The only source 
f revenue for our cities and towns 
s through the tax on real estate 
vhich already has reached the satu- 
Bea point not only in Cambridge, 
rut in practically every community 
n the Commonwealth.” 

“Thus it can be seen readily that 
Jlassachusetts must contribute gen- 
‘rously to the educational program 
f proper and reasonable standards 
ire to be maintained. At the present 
ime there are several bills already 
iled in the Legislature which will 
rovide upward of $50,000,000 to 
efray the cost of education. In 
onsidering these bills it is my hope 
hat provision will be made to raise 
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the money without recourse to mak- 
ing further levies on real estate. 


“In order to protect property 
owners and still make it possible 
for cities to maintain adequate 
municipal functions the Mayors’ 
Club of Massachusetts, by unani- 
mous vote, endorsed a bill filed last 
week providing for new and _ in- 
creased taxes to raise an estimated 
$28,000,000 for distribution to the 
cities and towns. The bill calls for 
an additional cent on the gasoline 
tax, a 10 per cent state amusement 
tax, an increase from 1% to 3 per 
cent in the state income tax and a 
jump from 3 to 6 per cent in the 
tax on capital gains. 


“Practically every city and town 
is faced with mounting tax rates as 
a result of higher wages and in- 
creased costs of municipal services 
unless financial assistance is re- 
ceived from the state. 


“T dare say that few, if any, of 
us are at this time sufficiently in- 
formed as to the provisions con- 
tained in the Governor’s budget or 
his message to the Legislature of a 
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few days ago to understand its sig- 
nificance. 

“However, we do know that he 
has this problem of financial aid to 


cities and towns in mind, and is 


endeavoring to do something about 
it. 


“This is encouraging. 

‘We, in turn, should encourage 
him by giving him our wholehearted 
co-operation in his endeavor. 

“Your Excellency, I am sure you 
will get it from Cambridge. 

“We are proud to have you as 
Governor of our state. 

“May God bless and guide you!” 
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New Studio | 


David Nilsson who takes many of 
the pictures appearing in “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” has opened 
a new and complete commercial) 
photography studio at 149 Sidney) 
Street. This is the first complete 
commercial studio in Cambridge with | 
service and capacity equalling that 
in larger cities. Cambridge business 
men now may get picture lay-outs 
for the advertising agencies or news- 
papers in a matter of minutes in- 
stead of days. The studio features 
the latest in lighting equipment with 
the new high speed “Strob” light 
invented at M.I.T. 
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- View of head table at Governor’s luncheon—left to right—President 
Steinert; Mayor John D. Lynch; Senator Richard H. Lee, who represents 
Ward 5 of Cambridge, a member of the Committee on Public Health—a 
member of the Committee on Banks and Banking and of the Legal Affairs 
Committee; Representative Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Minority Floor Leader 
of the House, and a member of the Committee on Joint Rules; Representa- 
tive Jeremiah J. Sullivan, a member of the Judiciary Committee, and the 
Committee on Insurance; Representative John J. Toomey, a member of the 
Committee on Municipal Finance, and the Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation; Representative Francis W. Lindstrom, a member of the Com; 
mittee on Transportation and the Committee on Taxation; Representative 
Henry D. Winslow, a member of the Committee on Joint Rules. 





New Location 99 First Street 
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A portion of the head table at Governor’s luncheon. Left to right— 
Representative A. John Serino, House Chairman of the Committee on Banks 
and Banking; Robert R. Duncan, Vice President of the Chamber and Chair- 
man of the Speakers’ Committee; Senator Edward M. Rowe, Senate Chair- 
man of the Committee on Taxation, Senate Chairman of the Committee on 
Legal Affairs, and serving on the Committee on Education and the Com- 
mittee on Counties; Alan Steinert, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The gentleman in the foreground is Joseph Guiney, Principal Assessor. 


SHOP AND SAVE Cambridge Rubber Co. 
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“FRIENDLY STORE” Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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The Greatest Mother zn the World 


By Robert Playfair 


Srna fifty-four percent more 
money than it is asking of the 
American public, the Red Cross this 
year is continuing to devote most of 
its efforts toward helping and caring 
for the servicemen and veterans and 
their families, even though it will of 
course keep on its traditional hu- 
manitarian work. 

The national budget of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for 1947 is $92,000,- 
000. Because of a surplus left over 
from the war years, the amount 
being sought nationally is only $60,- 
000,000. This means that for every 
two dollars collected, more than 
three will be spent. 

The Red Cross will spend 75 per- 
cent of its budget on veterans, ser- 
vicemen, and their families. Some 
of this money will be spent in pro- 
viding clubs and entertainment for 
men overseas, on active duty, or in 
hospitals. Some of it will be spent 
in taking care of special emergen- 
cies of the servicemen and their 
families. Some will be spent in help- 
ing the new veteran get adjusted 
to peace—an adjustment that is 
sometimes particularly difficult be- 
cause of wounds or illnesses trace- 
able to military service, or because 
of added responsibilities as a result 
of wartime marriages. 

The veterans, servicemen and their 
families constitute nearly one-half 


of the nation’s population. The im- 
portance of Red Cross Home Ser- 
vice, supplementing work done in 
hospitals and military  establish- 
ments, is self evident. So great are 
the needs of veterans that the com- 
bined efforts and resources of every 
available agency of the Red Cross 
are required to do the job adequate- 
ly. 

The Red Cross must continue its 
services to patients in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospitals if the mini- 
mum promises made by the people 
of America to their fighting men 
are to be kept. As more military 
and naval hospitals are released to 
the Veterans’ Administration and as 
new V.A. hospitals are constructed, 
the need for increased Red Cross 
personnel and services will be more 
keenly felt. After the last war the 
peak of the Red Cross service to 
hospitalized veterans was not reach- 
ed until some 15 years later. Simi- 
larly the maximum load this time is 
not expected until about 1976. 

There are 84,970 patients in vet- 
erans’ hospitals; 13,090 in other 
hospitals; and 12,831 in domiciliary 
homes; a total of 110,891. 

In the service hospitals are ap- 
proximately 70,000 servicemen, and 
in addition there are many thous- 
ands in hospitals in occupation areas 
overseas. These men all receive 
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benefits from the Red Cross in one 
way or another. Medical and psychi- 
atric social workers and recreation 
workers are needed to serve in do- 
mestic and overseas hospitals, since 
they are responsible for case work 
and recreation for men of the Army 
and Navy who are _ hospitalized. 
Those who are now being served in 
Army and Navy hospitals include 
active servicemen, dependents of 
military and naval personnel, men 
in medical detachments and a sub- 
stantial number of veterans occupy- 
ing contract beds. 


Red Cross resident field directors 
and their staffs serve military per- 
sonnel by giving emergency financial 
assistance, helping to solve personal 
and family problems, assisting with 
emergency communications, verify- 
ing the need for emergency leave, 
and by providing information about 
Federal and State regulations affec- 
ting benefits for them or their de- 
pendents. Red Cross workers assist 
with recreation in this country and 
staff armed forces recreation centers 
overseas. 
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During the last fiscal year loans 
or grants to servicemen by field di- 
rectors totalled $10,800,000. Do- 
mestic and overseas Camp Service 
workers now serving with the Army 
and Navy number about 2300, of 
whom more than 1000 are field di- 
rectors and assistant field directors. 


Why is this work essential? Be- 
cause the Red Cross is officially au- 
thorized to do this work among 
members of the armed forces to 
maintain the morale of servicemen, © 
many of whom are away from home 
for the first time. The Red Cross 
must continue to provide a link with 
home to relieve the family and per- 
sonal problems that develop with 
separation. By the tangibles, such 
as financial assistance in time of 
need, and by the intangibles, such 
as useful, interest-holding recrea- 
tion, the Red Cross will continue to 
serve the armed forces on posts and 
stations in this country and in over- 
seas installations. 


In addition to its services to the 
veterans and servicemen, disaster 
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relief is one of the most important 
peacetime activities of the Red 
Cross. During the past year 271 
catastrophes occurred in the United 
States and the Red Cross aided 
136,671 persons. 


Most Red Cross chapters have de- 
veloped disaster preparedness com- 
mittees trained for efficient service 
and immediate action to minimize 
loss of life and property, Chapters 
often help each other by sending 
nurses, ambulances, blankets and 
mobile canteens. 


Massachusetts recently had two 
examples of how the Red Cross 
chapters move swiftly in time of 
emergency to meet or ward off dis- 
aster. In Cambridge, Nurses Aides 
worked in the regular wards of the 
City Hospitals, freeing the hospital 
nurses for work in evacuating Cahill 
House, which was closed down be- 
cause of an epidemic. In Clinton, 
when a fire swept through a hospi- 
tal ward, forcing the evacuation of 
50 persons, Red Cross workers as- 
sisted in removing the patients and 
in caring for them, and in addition, 
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furnished bedding and hospital gar- 
ments when the wards were again 
ready for occupation. 


The resources and personnel of 
the American Red Cross are imme- 
diately available in time of disaster. 
National, state and municipal gov- 
ernments expect the Red Cross to 
assume leadership in disaster pre- 
paredness and relief. 


When disaster in any form strikes 
any community in this nation or its 
possession the local Red Cross chap- 
ter goes into action. The national 
organization stands by, ready to 
send additional monetary and other 
help if needed, and usually can have 
personnel and supplies on the spot 
in a matter of hours. 


An adequate Red Cross disaster 
nursing reserve insures actual nurs- 
ing care in disaster relief operations 
and epidemics. For instance, from 
May 1 to December 31, 1946, the 
Red Cross recruited 2360 nurses for 
assignment to polio cases. A num- 
ber of such nurses were recruited 
in the Boston area and fiown to the 
Middle West. 
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Another phase of Red Cross work 
that is extremely important is acci- 
dent prevention, first aid and water 
safety. Accidents rank fourth as a 
cause of death in the United States. 
To help reduce this tragic toll of 
nearly 100,000 killed and 10,000,000 
injured annually, the Red Cross con- 
ducts a continuous and extensive 
training program. 


Approximately 27,000 qualified 
Red Cross first aid instructors con- 
duct courses to train Americans in 
skills and techniques of proper emer- 
gency care. Experience shows that 
first aid training not only prepared 
individuals to save lives and reduce 
suffering, but that it also contributes 
immensely toward accident preven- 
tion by making individuals more 
aware of accident causes. 


The Red Cross, through its 17,000 
water safety instructors, offers 
graduated courses in swimming 
from beginner to advanced, and in 
junior and_ senior life saving. 
Courses conducted at community 
pools and beaches, resorts, camps 
and schools throughout the country 
train children and adults in the pre- 
vention of aquatic accidents and 
mastery of swimming. 


First aid and accident prevention 
training is proving valuable in re- 
ducing accidents and _ preventing 
deaths and serious injuries in homes, 
in sports, in schools, and in fact 
wherever Americans live, travel, 
work, or play. 

Experience in industry shows that 
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first aid training among employees 
cuts lost-time in accidents by as 
much as 60 to 70 percent. Approxi- 
mately 2000 highway first aid sta- 
tions now are maintained by Red 
Cross trained volunteers at service 
stations, tourist inns, and other 
roadside locations. These, together 
with more than 10,000 mobile first 
aid units operated by police, com- 
mercial firms and Red Cross first 
aid instructors, make an important 
contribution to the safety of the 
motoring public. 


With experience indicating that 
safety is habit forming, the expan- 
sion of the accident prevention pro- 
gram for children in the elementary 
grades is one of the projects being 
currently developed and put into 
operation by the Red Cross. Acci- 
dents among children cause more 
deaths than any disease. 


Since the Red Cross water safety 
program was inaugurated in 1914, 
the drowning rate in this country 
has been cut in half—and the popu- 
larity of swimming is constantly in- 
creasing. Most resort, camp and 
pool operators now demand that 
swimming supervisors and life 
guards be qualified Red Cross life 
savers to better insure the safety 
of participants in aquatic activities. 


This year’s Red Cross Fund drive 
will not only make possible the con- 
tinuation of services to servicemen, 
veterans and their families, disaster 
relief, and first aid, accident pre- 
vention and water safety programs, 
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but a multitude of other activities 
all of which make the world and the 
community a better, safer place. 
This year’s goal is substantially 
less than last year’s but the work 
that the Red Cross is doing is no 
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less important. For the Red Cross, 
this year, next year, and every year, 
still lives up to the name bestowed 
upon it during the first World War 
—‘The Greatest Mother in the 
World.” 
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Could It Be 7up? 

or the benefit of those members 
eae missed reading Joe Harring- 
ton’s column in the Boston Post, De- 
cember 11, we are printing his story 
about J. Claude Shea, one of our Di- 
rectors and active on the Chamber’s 
National Affairs Committee. It was 
entitled “A Cooling Drink”: 

“J. Claude Shea, distributor of a 
widely known soft drink and Vice 
President of the Cambridge Kiwanis 
Club, returned a short time ago from 
a trip to Florida. He had quite an 
experience with the brand new sedan 
he was driving. 

“On the trip North he decided to 
take the Skyway, the recently com- 
pleted highway along the summit of 
the Great Smoky Mountains through 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

“The car was rolling along this 
high-altitude road when it began to 
steam up. Road signs told him he 
was in North Carolina and about 45 
miles from the nearest town. The 
temperature was five degrees above 
zero, and when he stopped the car 
he found that the radiator had be- 
gun to freeze. It had only ‘caught’ 
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a little and he fixed up:a piece: of 
cardboard against the Popa in- 
side the grill. S) Poa 

“That worked fine for a couple- of 
miles, but the protection blew away 
and the radiator hissed and steamed 
some more, and he looked vainly 
around for water to replenish it. He 
pondered his problem and an idea 
flashed. In the trunk of the car was 
a whole case of the tonic he sells. 

“So he lifted out the case, dug up 
a bottle opener, and poured 24 small 
bottles of his favorite soft drink into 
the radiator. 


“It worked, too. With the tongue- 
tickling tonic cooling his motor, he 
nursed the car “along for 40 miles 
finally reached a garage. He asked 
the mechanic to drain the radiator, 
but it was still very cold and he 
wasn’t anxious to do it. He peeked 
in and said, ‘You got quite a lot of 
water in there. I’ll just fill it.’ 

““‘That isn’t water,’ said Mr. Shea. 

“ «What is it?’ 

“Mr. Shea reeled off the ingredi- 
ents of his tonic, beginning with 
lemon syrup. 

“As the garageman reluctantly — 
opened the drain cock of the radia- 
tor, he muttered: ‘Beats me what 
you damyankees will put in a car,’ ” 
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Recreation 

he Directors of the Cambridge 

Chamber of Commerce after 
reading the Cambridge Planning 
Board’s report on “Recreation in 
Cambridge”’ had the added pleasure 
of hearing Stephen H. Mahoney, 
Superintendent of Recreation, ex- 
plain various portions of the report. 
Board members were unanimous in 
their praise of this study. The 
Cambridge Civic Association also 
lauded the report as follows: 

“The Cambridge Civic Associa- 
tion’s committee on recreation wish- 
es to compliment the planning board 
in the highest terms on its report 
on ‘Recreation in Cambridge.’ 

“The average citizen has had a 
general knowledge that there are 
playfields and parks and so forth, 
and has felt that it is often a long 
way from his house to the particu- 
lar kind of recreation he wishes and 
that sometimes his boys and girls 
cannot get the after-school play and 
athletics they want; but he has 
never known just what was the mat- 
ter or what to do about it.” 


“Recreation in Cambridge, with its 
charts and maps and short texts, 
shows in the clearest possible way 
the six kinds of recreation that we 
have, from large playfields to totlots 
and special areas. It shows where 
the recreation places are, what 
neighborhoods are in reach of them, 
and what neighborhoods need more 
of each kind. With this report we 
know now what we need in the city 
as a whole and in each part of it 
and we are given concrete sugges- 
tions as to what we can and should 
ask for with some hope of getting 
ite 

“Everyone who wishes to know 
the ideal to shoot for finds it here, 
and those who want the practical 
possibilities find the details which 
they are after. 


“The committee on recreation be- 
lieves that as many of the recom- 
mendations of the planning board 
as are now possible with the land, 
equipment and funds now available 
and with full regard for the housing 
shortage, should be undertaken with- 
out delay. 


“The committee invites attention 
particularly to three recommenda- 
tions: 


1—A Community Recreation Cen- 
ter: “Our immediate need is the 
construction of one or more large 
community recreation centers com- 
pletely equipped for all types of in- 
door recreation for children and 
adults on the basis of a full-time 
year-round program. One of these 
buildings should be equipped with 
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Picture of the toboggan slide at Fresh Pond shown in the Cambridge 
Planning Board report “Recreation in Cambridge”. 
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Sixty three pictures © 


vividly show present facilities in the city and similar facilities in other 
cities. Full page cuts show playfields, playgrounds and totlots with our 
present facilities as compared with the nationally accepted standard. Area 
maps indicate the need for added recreational facilities. 


social rooms, a large gymnasium 
with stage, and a swimming pool. 
“Such a building, if located at the 
center of the city, would provide 
indoor play space for the high 
schools, a meeting place for veter- 
ans’ groups, and general facilities 
for the public at large.” 
2—Totlots: “This complete lack 
of totlots in certain sections could 
easily be remedied by developing a 
few small lots which are now vacant. 


Such areas, properly planned, would 
require but a small amount of main- 
tenance and at the same time be 
attractive additions to their neigh- 
borhoods. 

“The development of additional 
lots of this sort and of the sug- 
gested neighborhood mothers’ asso- 
ciations would add to the pleasure 
of the mothers and would give them 
further opportunities for meeting 
each other and helping each other 
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out, as well as providing what small 
children need. A great need would 
be filled and at the same time this 
would be a comparatively small ex- 
pense to the city. 

3—Intensive Use of All Existing 
Facilities: “Cambridge can best meet 
its immediate recreation problem by 
a sound program for the most in- 
tensive use of all existing facilities 
and for gradual acquisition of more 
space and facilities as time and 
money permit. All the recreation de- 
partment land and buildings, the 
schoolhouses and schoolyards, and 
the equipment of both departments 
should be used full time, fully staff- 
ed, and there should, of course, be 
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thorough co-ordination of the plants 
and staffs of both departments. 

“After starting with the immedi- 
ate possibilities, a long-range pro- 
gram should be put into operation, 
providing for further detailed plan- 
ning and the carrying out of further 
recommendations of the board step 
by step, a little each year. This re- 
port is a master plan for a genera- 
tion.” 

If you wish one of these reports 
call the Chamber office, Tro. 4100, at 
once. Only a few are available. 
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“Recreation in Cambridge” states, “One of Cambridge’s greatest needs 
—and one which is most difficult to satisfy—is for attractive beaches where 
safe and clean bathing may be enjoyed. 

“At present, we have three swimming places—Jerry’s Pit in North 
Cambridge, and Gerry’s Landing and Magazine Beach on the Charles River. 
All three areas are heavily patronized during the summer months.” 
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This picture of the Fresh Pond Golf Course appears in “Recreation in 
Cambridge” in the section devoted to “Special Areas”. The report states, 
“The Municipal Golf Course of nine holes on the west shore of Fresh Pond 
is Cambridge’s largest and most attractive remaining open space. It has a 
modern club house with locker rooms, a pro’s room, and a lunch counter.” 
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Let's Make It 1000 


nder the chairmanship of A. Warren Hanson the Membership Club 

has started its 1947 activities with the slogan ‘‘Let’s Make it 1000”. 
The 900-member mark has been passed and it is the feeling of members 
of the club that the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce should have at least 
1000 members exclusive of Associate members. No campaign or drive will 
be conducted, but each member of the club will endeavor to bring in a new 
member a month for the period January list through May 13. 

Last year through. the efforts of the club and with the assistance of 
other Chamber members 160 new members were obtained in a comparable 
period. If every member would obtain a new member with the application 
which was sent with the 1947 membership card the 1948 goal could be 
2000 members. Membership applications are available at the Chamber 
office if you need them. 

Arthur MacKenzie and “Sam” Zitter have agreed to Captain the teams 
—and to play off the existing tie. The “Zitter’” team won in 1946 and the 
“MacKenzie” team in 1945. To eliminate the charge made by “Sam” that 
several of the new members in the club this year were “ringers” brought 
in to bolster the MacKenzie team, selection of the teams was made by 
drawing, as follows: 





Arthur G. MacKenzie—Chaiman Francis W. Phelan 
President W. T. Phelan & Co. 
MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc. 


Merton F. Dixon 
Treasurer 
F. W. Dixon Co. 


R. Parker Dudley "HIRST in F DGE' 


Dudley & Borland 


Erling Hanson 
Assistant Treasurer 
North Avenue Savings Bank 


Frederic B. Hubley 

F. B. Hubley & Co., Inc. 
Louis A. Klashman 
Sheri-Dress Shoppe 

John P. Lyons 

J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc. 


Clifford G. Stedman 
Metropolitan Coal Company 


\ 
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Samuel H. Zitter—Chairman Clement W. Moody 

Treasurer Cambridge Gas Light Company 
Platt Contracting Co., Inc. David A. Perry 

James J. Cole Purchasing Agent 

President Ginn and Company 

Frank J. Cole, Inc. William T. Ryan, Jr. 

C. Irving Dwinell Asst. Sales Manager 
Appliance Sales Mer. Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co. 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. John Milton Street 

J. Henry Finger 12 Sumner Road 

Treasurer Benjamin P. Wild 

Colonial Beverage Co. 142 Cherry Street 


It looks like an even match and may the better team win. One mem- 
’s team wins”. Don’t 





ber after hearing of the contest said, “I hope 
hope—help. If you know of a prospect and can’t get him yourself, suggest 
the name to a member of the team of your choice. Let’s make it 1000. 
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What's Going On 


ity Manager John B. Atkinson 
C has submitted to the City Coun- 
cil the 1947 budget. The figures total 
$7,013,589, an increase of $681,519 
over last year. This does not include 
the school budget which was §$2,- 
005,840 in 1946 and estimated to 
increase $300,000 in 1947. Although 
a tax increase of from $3.50 to $7.00 
has been predicted, it is believed 
that the increase will be less than 
$4.00. Copies of the Manager’s com- 
munication to the Council have been 
sent to Chamber members The 
State Supreme Court has over-ruled 
State Tax Commissioner Henry F. 
Long and awarded the cities of 
Cambridge, Malden, and Springfield 
corporate franchise taxes from elec- 
tric companies in those cities. As a 
result Cambridge is entitled to taxes 
of $124,913 collected in 1943 and 
$139,837 collected in 1944 from the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company. 
City Solicitor Daly also is asking for 
taxes paid by the utility company in 
1945 and 1946 amounting to $272,- 
760. If this total of $537,510 can be 
used in computing the tax rate, the 
increase should be less than $3.00. 
If John A. Daly as an attorney had 
retrieved this money for a client he 
would be entitled to a substantial 
fee; as a public official he can re- 
ceive only your commendation 
After a report from a committee of 
engineers appointed by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of M. I. T. to 
appraise the various types of park- 








ing meters, the Park-O-Meter has 
been selected. These meters, which 
cost about $58.00, should be installed 
within thirty days in both Central 
and Harvard Squares. An ordinance 
of allow the Chief of Police, sub- 
ject to approval by the City Man- 
ager, to determine the number of 
men necessary in the Police Depart- © 
ment, was defeated. This would have — 
replaced the present ordinance which 
specifies that there shall be 235 men 
After considerable discussion on 
whether Cambridge should join the 
Metropolitan Water System, City 
Solicitor Daly was requested to rule 
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whether the Council can approve the 
proposed contract with the Metro- 
politan with the provision that 
Metropolitan water be used only in 
emergencies. The Water Board pro- 
poses that Cambridge join the 
Metropolitan System at a sum of 
$155,000 payable over a ten-year 
period, retain the present system 
and-have four connections with the 
Metropolitan System for “insur- 
ance” purposes. The Council is in 
accord but wishes to be certain that 
water would be purchased from the 
Metropolitan System at $40.00 in 
emergencies only: There was con- 
siderable opposition to the proposals 
to locate the Quartermaster Re- 
search Center and a permanent 
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Cambridge Gas Light Co. 
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housing project for veterans on the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
land on Memorial Drive near Maga- 
zine Beach. When the Chamber’s: 
Housing Committee proposed a 
permanent housing project for vet- 
erans on the MDC land between the 
Drive and Granite Street there was 
no knowledge that the land on the 
opposite side of the Drive had been 
selected by the Army. In fact the 
committee’s plan was predicated on 
the fact that the land adjoining 
Magazine Beach was to be improved 
as a playground and park. Plans for 
the housing project have been set 
aside until such time as the War 
Department makes a decision. The 
committee meanwhile is working on 
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other sites for housing A pro- 
posal to set the term of City Man- 
agers and Mayors in cities having 
the Plan E form of government met 
with considerable opposition at a 
hearing before the Legislative Com- 
mittee- on Cities. Several other bills 
affecting Plan E have been filed. 
Copies are on file at the Chamber 
office. 


Good Promotion 


he New England Gas and Elec- 

tric Association has just pub- 
lished a booklet “New England 
Means. Stability” which illustrates 
in words and pictures the area 
which it serves. This booklet is good 
promotion for this area as it shows 
the diversification of its industry 
and the stability of its economy. The 
section devoted to Cambridge shows 
many scenes familiar to our mem- 
bers. Pictures of the men who ac- 
tively direct NEGEA and manage 
the local companies include: Floyd 
D. Campbell, President, NEGEA; 
Frank W. Randall, President, Negea 
Service Corporation; H. Coleman 
Moore, Jr., Treasurer of NEGEA; 
Hall M. Henry, Director of Gas 
Operations, Negea Service Corpora- 
tion; Harding U. Greene, Cambridge 
Electric Light Co.; Gordon G. Howie, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


An artist’s drawing of the steam. 


and electric generating plant for 
Cambridge to be built on First 
Street should be of interest to every- 
one. By 1948 this should be in opera- 
tion. You may have one of these 
books by writing direct to NEGEA 


at 719 Massachusetts Avenue, or call” 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Building Permits 

| heer of building permits total- 
ing $1,059,600 strengthened the 

hope for at least $10,000,000 of new 

construction in Cambridge during 

1947, 

For some time there has been an 
indication that the area between ~ 
Concord Avenue and the Concord 
Turnpike will become another in- 
dustrial center. Two building per- 
mits issued in January covered con- 
struction for this area. The largest 
permit was issued to Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., box manufacturers, for a - 
building valued at $600,000 to be 
erected at 170 Fawcett Street. Mem- 
ber firm, West End Iron Works, 
was granted a permit for a factory — 
at 116 Rindge Avenue Extension. 
The New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
was granted a permit to increase 
the size of the telephone exchange ~ 
at 10 Ware Street at an estimated 
value of $339,000. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology permit 


calls for construction of a laboratory 


valued at $65,000. 
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A Program for America 


By WILLIAM K. JACKSON, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


WELCOME this opportunity to 
talk to you about our America 
and its destiny. I welcome it be- 
cause I consider it of the utmost 
importance, at this juncture in 
American history, to help stimulate 
as much thoughtful discussion of 
public affairs as possible. 
_ The present seems to me a period 
‘of tremendous challenge. We need 
only open any newspaper or turn 
on any news broadcast to realize 
that we live in a time of great 
change and flux—a time when vital 
decisions and choices have to be 
made for the immediate and the 
distant future. The pattern of 
American life for generations to 
come is being drawn right now. 
Shall it be drawn solely by pro- 


fessional leaders, whether in politics 
or economy? Or shall all of us take 
part in the process? 

I submit that if American demo- 
cracy has any permanent utility 
these decisions must be rooted in 
an enlightened and alert public 
opinion. I submit that there is no 
aspect of our national life too broad 
or too deep to be trusted to the test 
of public consideration — provided 
only that all the facts are made 
available. 

We Americans have unfortunately 
become too accustomed in recent 
years to letting others make the 
great decisions for us. We have 
been confronted with accomplished 
facts, which we could then applaud 
or protest. We have come danger- 
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ously close to losing the habit of 
democratic control at the grass- 
roots level. 


The reason for this decline in 
democratic vigilance is not far to 
~seek. During four consecutive ad- 
ministrations we have had a doc- 
trine of state paternalism in the 
saddle in Washington. Its central 
tenet has been, I fear, that what the 
people don’t know won’t hurt them. 
Officials and official agencies—prop- 
erly glamorized ‘by the arts of mod- 
ern publicity—operated on the as- 
sumption that they knew best 
what’s good for the country. 


I am not questioning motives. 
They were often of the highest. Iam 
merely attesting the fact that poli- 
cies have too often been worked out 
by groups of “court favorites” and 
announced through arbitrary edicts 
and “directives,” amidst the brassy 
‘blare of publicity trumpets. Govy- 
ernment propaganda, paid for out 
of the public treasury, has tended 
to take the place of old-fashioned 
and unadorned information. 


Under the American theory of 
democracy, opinion should rise from 
below, from the great mass of our 
‘citizenry, even as sap rises in a 
healthy tree, to effect action at the 
top. In the paternalistic practice 
of these years, unhappily, the pro- 
cess has been reversed. Increasingly 
opinion has been generated at the 
top and forced downward by legions 
of. public relations: experts on the 
government. payrolls. é. 

. During the .war there was some 
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semblance of justification for the 
failure of government to take the 
American people fully into confi- 
dence. Even if we concede: the 
claims of war necessity, however, 
there is reason to believe that 
secrecy was often carried to unneces- 
sary extremes. 


In the light of international events 
since the victory, we have a right 
to doubt whether the mystery 
thrown around critical wartime con- 
ferences like those at Teheran and 
Yalta were wholly justified. Many 
of the tragic mistakes made at those 
conferences—mistakes we are now 
trying desperately to undo—would 
assuredly have been avoided if the 
American people had been informed 
and consulted. It is altogether un- 
likely that our public opinion would 
have permitted those shocking com- 
mitments and betrayals of principle 
which have turned the dream of one 
world into a nightmare of a world 
sundered by iron curtains. 


Be that as it may, there is no 
longer the slightest excuse for mys- 
tification in high places. In foreign 
and domestic affairs alike, the time 
has come for full and frank infor- 
mation without benefit of high- 
pressure .propaganda and salesman- 
ship. . 

The time is ripe for restoring 
public opinion to the high estate it 
once occupied in’ our democracy. 
Personally I am intent upon doing 
my. modest: best.to achieve that re- 
storation. I would rather take my 
chances .on mistakes made ‘by all 
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our people than on mistakes made 


by a few in the seats of the mighty. 


The chief value of a lively and 
self-confident public opinion is that 
it enforces a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of all elements 
in our society. When the people are 
indifferent, when they lack an aware- 
ness of their ultimate power, self- 
seeking groups find it too easy to 
make deals, to put things over, in a 
public-be-damned spirit. 

But everything changes as soon 
as the people are fully informed, 
vigilant and conscious of their de- 
cisive role in a democratic com- 
munity. Then every individual and 
organization must reckon with pre- 
vailing opinion. Whether it is a 
business monopoly seeking to exploit 
its advantages ruthlessly, or a labor 
union tempted to paralyze the life 
of the whole country, or a govern- 
ment agency inclined to extend its 
own prerogatives, it then knows 
that it will be called on t> make an 
accounting—not to some other group 
which can be soft-soaped or mani- 
pulated but to the nation as a 
whole. 


Without an active public opinion 
there can be no responsibility, no 
accountability. That is why I. plead 
for a revival and strengthening of 
the functions and authority of pub- 
lic opinion. 

‘I am an old-fashioned liberal— 
which nowadays, I suppose, makes 
me a rank conservative. I have an 
abiding faith in the essential com- 


mon sense and healthy democratic ~ 


instincts of our America. I believe 
that the American people, if left 
to themselves, and not badgered by 
panicky threats, will always choose 
to support our traditional way of 
life. 


What happened last November 
fifth seems to me to justify that 
faith. It was a sign of an awaken- 
ing, a symptom of new vigor in 
national thinking. 

Let it be remembered that the 
most resounding defeats were suf- 
fered not by the Democratic Party 
as such but by the collectivist and 
crackpot elements which had _ at- 
tached themselves to that party. It 
was not a vote for “reaction,” as 
those elements now proclaim, but 
for sanity and moderation. 


The American people, as I see it, 
have asked for an end to wild ex- 
perimentation at their expense in 
the domain of economy. They hve 
asked for an end to artificial re- 
traints on private initiative. They 
have chosen to return to sensible 
financing and_ sensible’ taxation. 
They have registered their growing 
disillusionment with patent-medicine 
solutions of problems and fancy 
panaceas. Above all they have indi- 
cated their growing distrust of Big 
Government: and continuous central- 
ization ‘of authority. 

If this change in the national 
mood is to yield maximum results, 
it must be. matured, and deepened 
by an intelligent and. active public 
opinion. The veils of secrecy and 


the masked propaganda build-ups 
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must be removed from public af- 
fairs. We must get over the perni- 
cious superstition that bureaus 
sporting alphabetical titles and men 
wielding official seals are necessarily 
better and wiser than the rest of 
us. We must cure ourselves of the 
illusion, so carefully engendered in 
these years, that there is some spe- 
cial magic in government enabling 
it to defy the laws of economics and 
the dictates of common sense. 


This means, in practical terms, 
that many federal agencies. will 
have to be dismantled and their 
powers restored to the people. It 
means that other agencies will have 
to be reduced to reasonabie propor- 
tions. It means, in short, that gov- 
ernment must once more be re- 
stricted to its Constitutional func- 
tions. 


These purposes are too important, 
too vital for the survival of Amer- 
ican institutions, to be staked in 
the game of politics. We must 
meet their challenge on a plane 
above group and party considera- 
tions. 
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Immediately after election, the 
President of the United States made 
an impressive and statesman-like 
plea for cooperation and proffer of 
collaboration. It was made in good 
faith. It must be accepted in good 
faith by those who hold the reins 
of majority control in the new Con- 
gress. 

We simply cannot afford a spirit 
of vengefulness, even when the pro- 
vocations are strong. We must re 
sist the temptation to cure excesses 
in one direction with excesses in the 
other direction. Those vested with 
power over legislation will be throw- 
ing away a great opportunity if 
they let the new situation go tc 
their heads. It is an opportunity fo1 
constructive leadership and should 
not be frittered away in vindictive 
gestures. 

During the next two years we 
shall have a government in whicl 
the legislative and executive 
branches are controlled by differen! 
political parties. Everyone sees ths 
potential dangers in that situation 
Too few see the opportunities 1 
offers. 
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I submit that it need not be a 
government divided within itself. 
On the contrary, it can make his- 
tory and heighten confidence in the 
democratic way of life by emphas- 
izing unity of purpose—by putting 
patriotism above partisanship. 


The fact that certain groups in 
our nation, both at the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left, are in- 
terested in promoting conflicts and 
confusion is hardly a secret. They 
represent movements or ideologies 
which fiourish in the swamps of 
chaos and class antagonism. 


The more reason therefore why 
the sane, the moderate, the respon- 
sible leadership in government and 
out of it should work together to 
attain stability, prosperity and so- 
cial peace. That’s the kind of pro- 
gram for Amer’ca the public opinion 
of which I spoke earlier can be ex- 
pected to support. 

_ It should be a program geared for 
cooperation. The slogans and the 
spirit of class warfare must give 
way to the techniques of mutual 
accommodation. 
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I am aware that just now it takes 
both courage and imagination to 
offer such advice. Against the back- 
ground of recent events in the coal 
industry and other sectors of na- 
tional life it is not easy to sustain 
optimism. It is much easier to yield 
to the counsels of cynicism and 
despair. 


All the same, I prefer to look on 
these events as aberrations rather 
than normal expressions of the 
American mood. The telltale fact is 
that these aberrations have out- 
raged public opinion and drawn 
words of protest from all groups 
and parties. 

I prefer to believe that common 
sense will prevail. The things that 
divide labor and management are 
serious; they cannot be wished 
away. But they are minor compared 
to the things that unite labor and 
management. 


In the final analysis neither the 
worker nor the employer can pro- 
sper over any prolonged period at 
the expense of the other. Their 
basic interests are not contradictory 
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but complementary. Their disputes 
are, after all, over the division’ of 
the economic pie; but they become 
meaningless when there is no pie to 
divide. Any analysis of the ups and 
downs of American economy will 
reveal that the living standards and 
general well-being of the working 
masses have always gone up in 
periods when employers, too, were 
well off, but declined when manage- 
ment, too, was in a slump. 


The same holds true for all other 
social and economic groups in our 
complex society. They have. pros- 
pered together or not at all. Surely 
that fundamental fact—that under- 
lying community of interest—pro- 
vides ample common ground for con- 
structive effort. 


In: the field of foreign affairs we 
have come closer to unity of purpose 
than would have seemed possible in 
the first confused aftermath of vic- 
tory. We are following neither a 
Republican nor a Democratic line 
but an American line in the arena 
of world affairs. 


Through a long and sometimes 
humiliating process of trial and er- 
ror we have come to understand 
that the United States cannot evade 
the responsibilities of its power and 
its greatness. 


We have grasped the great truth 
that we cannot’ abstain from the 
tasks of international life—because 
American abstention is in itself a 
type of intervention. It merely 
gives the right of way to the strong 
against the weak. By removing our 
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weight from the scales of global af- 
fairs we merely add weight to one 
side or the other in those scales. 
Two world conflicts have demons- 
trated for all lucid minds that in 
maintaining the political health of 
the world an ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure. 


America, we are now aware, can 
make its soundest contribution to 
international justice and stability 
by playing from strength, not from 
weakness. While doing its share, 
and more than its share, to promote 
the rule of law in world affairs, 
our country is clearly determined to 
remain strong. This is a solemn. 
obligation not only to ourselves but 
to the peoples of smaller nations in| 
a world where totalitarian doctrines 
and predatory appetites are on | 
loose. | 





Is there any peace-loving natign | 
which is really alarmed by the fact 
of American strength? Is there any 
peace-loving nation which - would 
feel safer if we stripped our de- 
fenses and disarmed unilaterally? 
Or, on the contrary, does not every 
one of them derive a sense of 
greater security from the knowl- 
edge that the world’s number one 
democracy retains its military 
strength? 











To ask such questions is to an- 
swer them. It is not a matter of a 
“tough” or “soft” policy. Those are 
unfortunate labels. It is.a matter 
of a wise or unwise policy, a timid 
or a self-confident policy. 

Despite the antics of a noisy 
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minority, our people are united in 
their desire to support democratic 
forces abroad. We have come to 
comprehend that every extension of 
the area of democracy in the world 
is to our advantage and, by the 
same token, every extension of dic- 
tatorship is to our disadvantage. 


We should be unworthy of the 
power which a divine destiny has 
put into our keeping if we did not 
use it intelligently in the interests 
of decency, justice and peace. The 
determination to bring to bear our 
enormous economic weight and our 
democratic prestige in the settle- 
ment of world affairs seems to me 
basic to any program for America. 

In our domestic affairs, the key 
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word in such a program is “produc- 
tion.” We have relied too long on 
economic miracles, on the magic’ of 
deficit spending and piled-up indebt- 
edness, on handouts from the treas- 
ury. It is high time that ali of us— 
labor, capital, agriculture, govern- 
ment—learned the grim lesson that 
there is no substitute for work. 


Wages, profits, prices—all of them 
are illusions unless they are backed 
by goods and more goods. This is 
the fundamental law. It cannot be 
defied or abrogated, whether under 
capitalism or socialism or commun- 
ism. Even the most stubborn and 
self-willed barons of labor empires 
should in time understand that in 
upsetting our economic system they 
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are killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg of American enterprise, 
including free unionism and living 
standards higher than any in hu- 
man history. 

A program for America cannot 
by-pass the thorny problem of labor- 
management relations. It is in this 
sphere, especially, that we must not 
permit a spirit of vengefulness to 
get the upper hand. On the other 
hand we must not be timid in pro- 
tecting the interests of the public 
in these labor disputes. It is the 
long-suffering public that has sut- 
fered most in many of these work 
stoppages. Just because the Amer- 
ican people have so much cause for 
righteous anger it behooves them +o 
act with judgment and moderation. 


We all know too well what havoc 
was wrought in the whole American 
economy, and in the morale of the 
nation, by vindictive, class-angled 
legislation directed against business. 
It will be no prettier and no less 
harmful if the same sort of vindic- 
tiveness is now directed against 
labor. Far from cancelling each 
other out, the two mistakes would 
operate to reinforce one another. 

No, the labor problem must be 
tackled in an atmosphere of good 
will and with a genuine effort to 
understand labor’s point of view. 
The responsible and conservative 
groups within trade unionism, it 
may be hoped, will cooperate on a 
reasonable plan of reform. Most of 
them understand that organized 
labor has matured and must accept 


the obligations of its great power. 
They understand that unions will 
not be forever exempted from the 
legal responsibilities and the obliga- 
tion of internal democracy imposed 
on all other groups in the nation. 
Changes must be made and changes 
there will be. In relation to exist- 
ing legislation, revisions to give 
management an even break are in- 
evitable. 


No sane business man_ today 
wants to “crack down” on labor or 
to wipe out its legitimate rights 
and functions, but the public in- 
terest demands that we get rid of 
the excesses and abuses that have 
become commonplace, and that there 
be established again in this fair 
land of ours respect for law and 
order. 

Now for the larger economic pic- 
ture. The heart of a free economy 
is the free market. There was a 
time when this scarcely needed say- 
ing. It was taken for granted. As 
a matter of course we relied on the 
mechanisms of supply and demand. 
Today it needs saying and repeat- 
ing in ABC language. 

We must make it plain to the 
American people that a free inter- 
play of economic forces holds more 
promise—and can show more solid 
achievement—than coercion by gov- 
ernment, by business monopoly and 
by trade union monopolies. We shall 
be told in some quarters that this 
freedom involves risks. But does 
not coercion, too, involve risks? And 
as between risk under a system o 
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freedom and risk in a strait-jacket 


of economic dictatorship, is there 
any real choice for Americans? 
It is not my intention to outline 


a program for America in detail. It 


would be presumptuous on my part 


to attempt that in any case. My 
purpose has been to indicate the 


‘spirit and the temper of such a 
program, and the urgent need for 


a lively public opinion to make it a 
truly all-American program. 

A few fairly obvious essentials, 
however, can be listed. Their signi- 
ficance is in the fact that they 
transcend parties and classes and 
lend themselves ideally to the me- 
thods of cooperation. 

In the first place, as I have al- 
ready noted, we can agree on a 
firm policy based on democratic 
principle and dedicated to the out- 
lawry of aggression under any dis- 
guise. 

Secondly, sound collective bar- 
gaining between labor and manage- 
ment on the basis of genuine qual- 
ity and in constant and responsible 
awareness of the public stake in 
every conflict. 
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Thirdly, an ordered but rapid re- 
turn to the methods of free enter- 
prise through the removal of artifi- 
cial government control. 

Fourth, a balanced federal budget 
to stem inflationary tendencies at 
their principal source. 

Fifth, a careful revision of the 
tax system to eliminate punitive 
features and to stimulate invest- 
ment in new production. But here 
I feel that a sober word of warning 
is in place. Arbitrary tax reduc- 
tions, unrelated to fiscal realities, 
will prove futile. Budgetary good 
sense and a solvent government are 
the primary considerations. 

Sixth, the deflation of Big Gov- 
ernment through systematic decen- 
tralization, the tasks and responsi- 
bilities taken from local and State 
governments being returned _ to 
them. 

These, of course, do not exhaust 
the list. They suffice, I hope, to 
point to the general character of a 
program for America worthy of an 
all-out cooperative and bi-partisan 
effort. I am convinced that it is the 
kind of program which an enlight- 
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etened public opinion would support 
overwhelmingly. 

America is blessed with all the 
ingredients of prosperity. We have 
the resources, the brains, the pro- 
ductive capacity, the labor power. 
It is our own fault that we wander 
in confusion. It is our own fault if 
the potential abundance eludes our 
grasp. We need only emphasize our 
enduring common interests rather 


Cambridge Statistics 


MPLOYMENT and _ payroll 

statistics for January confirm 
the statements made by business 
men that January was a “poor 
month.” The 14 leading cities in 
Massachusetts reporting showed a 
decline in employment. Seven show- 


than temporary misunderstandings 
to transform the potential into a 
towering fact. 

And then a united and prosperous 
America will serve as the best guar- 
antee of a peaceful and normalized 
world. 


(The above address was delivered 
before the Chamber of Commerce, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 


ed a drop in wages paid. It is 
natural to find Wholesale and Re- 
tail business less in January than 
in December. However, this year 
showed a sharper decline than a 
year ago. 

The following statistics for Cam- 
bridge constitute a comparative re- 
port only: 


Percentage Changes 


Reporting Weekly from December 

Firms Employees’ Payroll Employees Pavroll 
240 22,875 $1,050,395 —4, —3.5 
Manufacturing 83 14,673 692,289 —2.6 —3.5 

Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 67 2,798 119,938 —19.6 -10.3 
Municipal Employment 1 693 26,661 2.3 +4.6 
Construction by 1,045 54,870 +6.4 +1.8 
All Other Classes a2 3,666 156,637 +1.7 —0.9 
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DWIN .H. LAND, President and Research 
Director of Polaroid Corporation, and 
Director of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, has brought added fame to Cambride. 
His invention of the “one step” camera which 
develops and delivers a photograph within a 
minute has been termed “a milestone in the 
history of photography.” The camera will be 
manufactured for popular use in most of the 
shapes and sizes of conventional cameras and 
also will be adapted to X-ray use. The negative 
obtained in the Land process may be used to 
make additional prints and he also has developed 
a new machine for making accurate reproduc- 
tions of the new type photos. Mr. Land points 
out that although business will be lost in photo- 


graph developing and printing, it will be made up in reproducing “one 


step” pictures. 


ABC 


S the advertisement on the in- 
A side of the front cover states 
the Harvard Trust Company now 
serves Arlington, Belmont and Cam- 
bridge. The merger of the Meno- 
tomy Trust Company in Arlington 
Center with the Harvard Trust 
Company brings to seven the units 
now operated by the Harvard Trust 
Company. 

Timothy W. Good, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, formerly at the Cushing 
Square, Belmont, branch, has been 
transferred to Arlington. Ira M. 
Jones, Vice President and Treasurer 
of the Menotomy Trust Company 
has been elected a Vice President 
of the Harvard Trust Company, 
and Norman C. Jenkinson has been 
elected an Assistant Treasurer of 
the Harvard Trust Company. Both 
men will remain in the Arlington 
office. . 


Marriage Licenses 
ANUARY is the second consecu- 
tive month during which the 
number of marriage licenses issued 
in the 91 major cities of the United 
States was less than the total for 
the same month of the preceding 
year. Cambridge issued 1438 licen- 
ses, showing a decrease of 19.7 per- 
cent. Despite this fact the number 
issued in January was 17.2 percent 
greater than the five year average. 
The current economic situation and 
housing conditions are not encour- 
aging to the couple contemplating 
marriage. 


Simpson Honored 


ROFESSOR Alfred D. Simpson 

of Harvard, who is Chairman 
of the group making the Cambridge 
School Survey, was elected second 
Vice President of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tion at its Annual Convention. 
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LABOR RESOLUTION APPROVED 


After several months of study and discussion the National Affairs 
Committee of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce submitted a proposed 
resolution on Federal labor legislation. ; 

So thorough was the report that the Directors passed the resolution 
unanimously at a meeting on Monday, March 17, 1947. 

Copies of the resolution, which follows, have been sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Senators and Representative in Washington, to members of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, to members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, and to the other organizations interested 
in labor legislation. 


Chairman Howard M. Sawyer, and Messrs. Dudley Clapp, William A. 
Dole, Jr., Robert Elder, Kenneth P. Miner, J. Claude Shea, and D. Reid 
Weedon, Jr., are to be congratulated for their action on this important 
subject. 


RESOLUTION : 


WHEREAS, Industrial strife between labor and management has re- 
tarded production which is essential to continued prosperity in this country 
and 

WHEREAS, Present labor laws should be revised and clarified to_pro- 
tect the public interest and assure industrial peace; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce urges that 


the following suggested policies and principles be included in labor legisla- 
tion about to be enacted: 


1. To require the Union as well as the Employer to bargain collec- 
tively in good faith. 

2. To require the Union as well as the Employer to adhere to the 
terms of collective bargaining agreements. : 


3. Make it an unfair labor practice for any person or organization 
to engage in a strike or lockout: 


a. In violation of an existing contract. 


b. Involving issues not related to wages, hours or working condi- 
tions such as jurisdictional strikes, organizational strikes, sym- 
pathy strikes, secondary strikes and boycotts, etc.; or when the 
strike involves demands which the employer is powerless to 
grant such as strikes to enforce recognition of an uncertified 


union, strikes to enforce feather bedding, or other work restric- 
tive demands, etc. 


c. In preference to acceptance of the latest offer of the employer 
unless a majority of the employees in the bargaining unit (not 


just those present or voting at some meeting) have voted for 
the strike. 


d. In a public utility or other privately operated monopoly affected 
with the public interest. 
e. Against the Federal, State or local governments or any sub- 


division or instrumentality thereof which is not in competition 
with private enterprise. 
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f. When accompanied by mass picketing or other forms of violence 
or coercion. 

g. When there is a failure to bargain in good faith. 

4. To make it an unfair labor practice for any person or organization: 

a. To engage in any picketing activity unless each individual picket 
was employed by the establishment being picketed at the time 
the dispute began. 

b. To engage in picketing of any establishment in which there is 
not an actual dispute between employees and employers of that 
establishment. 

ec. To refuse to arbitrate a labor dispute when employees are denied 
the right to strike by the provisions of paragraphs d and e in 
Section No. 3 above. 

5. To grant to Employers — 

a. The right to discuss unionism freely with employees, so long as 
such discussion is not, in fact, coercive, and to state and/or 
publish the facts concerning any labor dispute. 

b. The right to take action against any person or labor organiza- 
tion who engages in unlawful strikes or other unfair labor 
practices. 

The right to bargain collectively with employees. 
The right to petition the N.L.R.B. for an election at renewal 
of contract to determine whether or not the Union represents 
a majority of the employees in the bargaining unit. 

6. To prohibit membership of foremen and supervisors in workers’ 
unions. 


7. To prohibit contracts which require membership in a labor organ- 
ization as a condition of obtaining employment. 

8. To prohibit lockouts, strikes, slow downs, and boycotts in any dis- 
pute arising under a collective bargaining agreement until, (1) The griev- 
ance procedure in such agreement has been exhausted and/or until after 
all parties involved have failed to accept or agree upon the recommenda- 
tions on unresolved issues submitted by arbitrators selected by themselves, 
(2) After all parties involved have failed to accept or agree upon the 
recommendations on any unresolved issues submitted by arbitrators selected 
from members of an appropriate, impartial board of review. 


9. To provide for and require compulsory arbitration of grievances 
arising only between any person or organization and the groups listed in 
paragraphs d and e in Section No. 3 above. 

10. To divest the N.L.R.B. of its power to prosecute and to limit its 
power solely to quasi juridical functions and to require that the rules of 
evidence prevailing in courts of law or equity shall be controlling in pro- 
ceedings before the Board and to permit the courts greater latitude in 
examining and/or re-examining both the law and the evidence before the 
Board when reviewing the Board’s findings and orders. 


af 





New Location 99 First Street 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
Building Construction TRO. 3623 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF PORTER SQUARE —Courtesy 
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ne Aerial Surveys, Methuen, Mas (See story on Page 16.) 
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Porter Square 
HE picture on the preceding 
page shows Porter Square as 
it is today. The word “today” is 
used because, if present plans are 
carried out, some changes will be 
made in this area. 

The Legislative Commission on 
Rapid Transit of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts proposed that the 
subway be continued under Massa- 
chusetts Avenue from Harvard 
Square to Porter Square. At this 
point the cars will come to the sur- 
face and continue over the lines of 
the Fitchburg Division of the B. & 
M. to a proposed terminal (to be 
located between the Concord Turn- 
pike and Concord Avenue) in West 
Cambridge. From this. terminal 
rapid transit lines would serve Ar- 
lington, Lexington, Belmont, and 
Waltham. Undoubtedly a_ rapid 
transit station at Porter Square 
would increase the shopping area. 

Porter Square also is the focal 
point for a freeway to connect the 
Concord Turnpike with a freeway 
to pass through Somerville to Lech- 
mere Square. If the arterial high- 
way is completed with its terminus 
at Lechmere Square such a traffic 
freeway will be absolutely neces- 
sary. Such a roadway with its over- 
passes would also change the ap- 
pearance of Porter Square. Keep 
your eye on this spot. 


Wage Order 
HE Directory Order issued last 


October by the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, estab- 


lishing minimum wages for all per- 
sons at work in clerical, technical 
and similar occupations, became 
mandatory on March 1, 1947. The 
basic wage rates are the same as 
those announced in the Directory 
Order. Under the amended order 
800 hours will constitute experience 
in occupations except those covered 
by the on-the-job training program 
or the apprentice training program. 
In these instances 1040 hours will 
constitute experience. The other 
order primarily affects office work- 
ers. 


Old Book Sold 


HE following item was clipped 

from New England News Let- 
ter, publication of the New England 
Council. 

“The first printing press to be set 
up in what is now the United States 
was that of Stephen Daye in Cam- 
bridge, under the auspices of Har- 


vard College. First book issued by 
the new press was the ‘Bay Psalm 


Book’, published in 1640. _ 

“On the evening of January 28, 
1947, one of the three known perfect 
copies was sold at auction in New 
York to Dr. A. S. Rosenbach, rare 
book dealer, for $151,000. This is 
the highest price ever brought by 
a book sold at publie auction.” 


Building Permits 
HE value of building permits 
issued in February was $135,- 
536. This brings to $1,286,191 the 
total of building permits for the 
first two months of 1947, 
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Congratulations 
HE year 1947 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of The Murray 


Printing Company in business. This 
event will be celebrated in a manner 
typical of Mr. Albert N. Murray— 
by expanding his business in the 
Kendall Square area. Negotiations 
have been completed for occupancy 
of the entire building (18 Ames 
Street) in which the company now 
is located. As soon as the machinery 
is installed and the new department 
for bookbinding is in operation, the 
plant will have facilities for com- 
plete manufacture —from copy to 
the finished book. 

It must give Mr. Murray, who 
was referred to in 1922 by a New 
York magazine as “the sort of self- 
appointed advertiser for that grow- 
ing hive of industry— Kendall 
Square,” a sense of satisfaction to 
see the Kendall Square of today. 
Only those persons who were closely 
associated with the Kendall Square 
Manufacturers Association, the 
Cambridge Industrial Association, 
or those who located in the area 
through his efforts, realize the time 


and energy he devoted to the de- 
velopment of this important section 
of Cambridge. Many offices still 
have in their libraries the bound 
volume of 24 pamphlets entitled 
“Our Neighbors at Kendall Square,” 
published and distributed by The 
Murray Printing Company. 
Today’s prices for land and prop- 
erties in the Kendall Square area 
bear out Mr. Murray’s prediction 
made 25 years ago in his article, 


“The Kendall Square of Tomorrow.” 


cR APID as the growth of this 
district has been, the future 
growth wil be even more remark- 
able. This is a broad statement, 
but we do not make it carelessly. 
The future growth of Kendall 
Square is bound to be nothing short 
of extraordinary. The Kendall 
Square of not twenty years hence, 
but of ten—five years hence will 
disclose far more manufacturing 
than it does today. 

“The time is not far distant when 
other business than manufacturing 
will also locate here. Already sev- 
eral large distributing plants make 
Kendall Square headquarters for 
New England, and the accessibility 
to freight yards and to Boston can- 
not fail to attract others. The day 
is likewise near at hand when office 
buildings will be erected here. 
Should the Standard Oil Company 
erect its New England headquarters 
building here, as seems most prob- 
able (they have already purchased 
the land), it will undoubtedly lead 
to the erection of similar buildings. 
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“We do not expect ever to see 
Kendall Square thickly populated 
with office buildings. The district will 
assuredly remain primarily a manu- 
facturing one, but it will soon be- 
come the center of manufacturing 
so great in volume and in number 
of industries that many lines of 
business will find an office location 
here most desirable. 


“After being tied up in the courts 
for years, the question of a spur 
track on First Street has been de- 
finitely settled, and the track will 
soon become a reality. This will 
result in the development of the 
district adjacent to Kendall Square, 
so that we may look forward to one 
great industrial section covering 


“SCULLY 








TANK FILL SIGNAL 
FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 


NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE,'-41] "MASS: 7 9 


the entire district: from Cambridge 
Street to Massachusetts Avenue. 
“In our opinion, any company 
who knows it must move before 
many years would do well to con- 
sider Kendall Square at once. There 
is vacant land available here at 
prices which never will be lower. 
There is a site on Main Street be- 
tween the bridge and the Square, 
a corner lot right in the Square, 
excellent locations on Main, Hay- 
ward and Carleton Streets, all less 
than a minute’s walk from the sub- 
way station. Along Main Street 
and Broadway are many sites 
awaiting development, and, as we 
said before, at prices which never 
will be lower. The entire district 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TRO. 6000 


Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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abounds with opportunities such as 
exist in no other part of Greater 
Boston. 

“With the development of the 
First Street district, which is sure 
to be rapid, with the widening of 
Cambridge Street, Boston, now 
practically assured, thus bringing a 
main highway to the north through 
the square, with the erection of 
dormitories by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which is a 
project of the near future, the Ken- 


dall Square of tomorrow will stand - 


supreme as an industrial site com- 
pared with which no location in 
New England will present so many 
advantages. 

“Those who wish to share in the 
prosperity of the Kendall Square of 
tomorrow would do well to consider 
locating here today.” 

The Murray Printing Company 
not only has expanded its plant but 
its scope of business has increased 
so that books printed by that com- 
pany are read today in all parts of 
the world. 

We congratulate The Murray 
Printing Company on its fiftieth 
anniversary and extend our best 
wishes for continued success in the 
years to come. 





Dewalco and Gold Seal 
Adhesives for all kinds 
of labels on all kinds of 
glass, tin and steel 
containers. 
TRO. 1400 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 








Legislative 

ANY members have expressed 

their approval of the sample 
MACE bulletin on State Legislation 
sent them from the Chamber office. 
This is only one of the “informa- 
tional” bulletins sent by MACE to 
the Chamber secretaries throughout 
the State. “Action” bulletins are 
Sent on specific bills, and as the 
name implies, call for concerted 
action by the Chamber group. 

MACE is the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives 
and represents the Executive Secre- 
taries and Directors of Chambers 
of Commerce in every large city and 
in many of the towns in the Com- 
monwealth. 

E. J. Brehaut of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Secretary of the 
MACE Legislative Committee, does 
an excellent job in preparing these 
bulletins. 

Copies of all bills in the State 
Legislature are on file at the Cham- 
ber office. 


"HAST in FUDG 


<— 
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Portion of the head table at the Chamber’s January Luncheon— 
Left to right: Captain Edward J. Mahar of the Police Traffic Bureau; 
Professor Draveaux Bender, City Planner; Robert R. Duncan, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; Mark 
Fortune, Senior Planner of the Cambridge Planning Board. The parking 
meter at the left is a Park-O-Meter, 440 of which will be installed this 
month in the two main shopping areas. The first installation will be along 
Massachusetts Avenue from Lafayette Square to the Y.M.C.A. in the 
Central Square area, and from Quincy Square to Brattle Square in the 
Harvard Square area. 





Commercial — Advertising In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


DAVID W. NILSSON EME 


ELECTRIG Spel aes 


Commercial Photographer 


New Location AND 
149 Sidney Street ZHNeC/LG ha “ 
Kir. 7675 C Exe ge 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Professor Draveaux Bender outlines the four-point program to eliminate 
traffic congestion on Cambridge streets. 


EMBERS attending the Janu- 

ary luncheon meeting were 
intrigued with the presentation on 
“Traffic and Transportation” by 
Mark Fortune and Professor Bender 
of the Cambridge Planning Board. 
Using the large map pictured above, 
Mark Fortune, Senior Planner, out- 
lined the history of the development 
of Cambridge streets beginning 300 
years ago. By using colored crayons 
he showed the development of, first, 


Harvard Square and, later, Central. 


Square from which centers our traf- 


fic arteries stem like spokes of a 
wheel. This results in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of traffic 
fighting its way through the city 
instead of flowing around the city. 

Professor Bender, the next speaker, 
used colored crayons to outline the 
program of the Planning Board to 
correct this situation. A connecting 
link on the north from the Concord 
Turnpike to Lechmere Square was 
suggested. This construction would 
run parallel to the Fitchburg Divi- 
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sion of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, underpass Porter Square, and 
proceed along Somerville Avenue or 
the B. & M. right of way. The 
second suggestion was the improve- 
ment of a freeway along the south- 
ern section of the city with the ex- 
tension of Memorial Drive and the 


construction of a bridge at Gerry’s | 


Landing. Overpasses at the Larz 
Anderson, River Street and Western 
Avenue bridges on the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River also were 
recommended. 

For improved access to the indus- 
trial area of Cambridge there must 
be a “truck access route,” Professor 


Bender said, and he proposed a 
bridge in the vicinity of Henry 
street. This bridge (see article 


“Why Procrastinate?” in the Janu- 
ary issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge’) would result in im- 
proved transportation facilities in 
the industrial area of the city. 


Professor Bender declared that in 
addition to the installation of park- 
ing meters, the city must make 
provisions for public or privately 
operated parking areas near all 
principal shopping centers. He fur- 
ther pointed out that adequate 
funds are available from the State 
and Federal government for the 
various projects suggested, and em- 
phasized the importance of agree- 
ing upon and _ »presenting plans 
NOW. 


_ Captain Mahar of the Traffic Bu- 
reau urged that the business men 
and industrialists educate their em- 


ployees in traffic safety.. ‘Sixty per- 
cent of the accidents in the city are 
caused by pedestrians and most of 
these are confined to the group 55 
years of age and over,” he said. 


Immediately after the luncheon 
members of the Chamber’s Traffic 
and Transportation Committee con- 
ferred for more than an hour with 
Edwin C. Williams of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and 
with Mayor J. Edward Bradley of 
Somerville. Members and honorary 
members of the committee are:— 
Chairman — Edward S. Stimpson, 
President, Stimpson Terminal; Paul 
R. Corcoran, President, J. H. Cor- 
coran & Co., Ine.; Charles M. Fos- 
gate, Industrial Realtor; Francis W. 
Lindstrom, Puritan Ice & Fuel Co.; 
Ervin Pietz, L. N. Barry Co.;. Felix 
Renick, Institute for Maintaining 
Drycleaning Standards Model Plant, 
Inc.; J. Claude Shea, President, 
Colonial Beverage Co.; Robert B. 
Snow, Vice President, Harvard 
Trust Company, Harvard Square; 
Dana N. Squires, Insurance Spe- 


cialist, Cambridge Electric Light 
Co.; Honorary Members: Professor 
Draveaux Bender,. M.I.T.; Hon. 
James J. Casey, Cambridge Council- 
lor; Edgar Davis, City Engineer; 
Mark Fortune, Senior Planner, 
Cambridge Planning Board; Wil- 
liam R. McMenimen, Commissioner 
of Public Works, Cambridge; Cap- 
tain Edward J. Mahar, Traffic Bu- 
reau, Cambridge Police Department, 
and John R. Sennott, Attorney. 
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Business Aids 

ambridge veterans and others 

who wish to go into business 
for themselves can find valuable 
assistance in a series of booklets on 
the establishment and operation of 
a wide variety of business enter- 
prises now available at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, 
1800 Customhouse, Boston. 

Known as the “Establishing and 
Operating Series,” the booklets pro- 
vide basic information to the new- 
comer in various fields of business. 
Among 35 titles published thus far 
are establishing and operating a 
grocery store, a service station, a 
hardware store, an apparel shop, a 
weekly newspaper and a small saw 
mill. 

Each booklet furnishes informa- 
tion on such matters as required 
capital investment, marketing prac- 
tices, advertising, taxation, depre- 
ciation and other information essen- 
tial to the establishment of a new 
business. By explaining the funda- 
mentals, the booklets enable new 
businessmen to avoid common pit- 
falls. 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 


Trowbridge 6510 


The “Establishing and Operating 
Series” is only one phase of a pro- 
gram of business aids now being 
conducted at the Regional Office to 


help small businessmen throughout 
New England. The Office of Small 
Business, located at the Regional 
Office, is devoting itself to the pro- 
motion of activities which will be of 


direct benefit to small business 
enterprises in New England. In 
addition, personal counseling by 


trained business specialists is fur- 
nished by the office. All a business- 
man needs to do to receive this 
assistance is to write or call upon 
the Office of Small Business at the 
Customhouse. 


Lovell + Covel. 


; Makers of 


CHOCOLATE 


(|)ASTERPIECES 





TRUE TO THEIR NAME 
| IN EVERY WAY! | 
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Chosen 
HE United States Rubber 
Company has selected 10 lead- 
ing universities in which graduate 
fellowships in chemistry have been 
established. Each fellow will re- 
ceive $1200 a year, if single; or 


$1,800, if married. The university 
will receive $1,000 per year to cover 
tuition and other costs. 

Both New England institutions 
selected are located in Cambridge— 
Harvard University, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


BATH SECRET 


Daily bathing 


most from your 


is the American way. Get the 


~ daily bath by bathing with 


Lifebuoy. Its special purifying lather gives you _ eA) 
| SN | 
double protection from “B. O.”—all-over protection A & 


and lasting protection. You'll find Lifebuoy’s mild, generous 


lather agrees with your skin. 


week and you’ll use it for life. 


Use Lifebuoy fora 
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We Welcome as New Members 


Add to your Roster: 


The Cosmos Press, Inc. 
99 Mt. Auburn Street 

William H. Wheeler, II 
Sponsored by Kenneth P. Miner 


Edward A. Counihan, III 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
4 Brattle Street 

George J. Fitzgerald 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Fleetwood Motor Sales Co. 
189 Bridge Street 

Richard W. Pheeney, Treas. 
Sponsored by Office 


Harrie P. Frost 
17 Frost Street 
Harrie P. Frost 
Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 


Wm. Hennessy Candies Co. 
493 Massachusetts Avenue 

Frank DiMartino, Gen. Mgr. 
Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


McCadam Cheese Co. 
46 Landsdowne Street 

Robert J. McCadam, Vice Pres. 
Sponsored by Alfred M. Keeler 


The Morning Star Corporation 
156 Sixth Street 

Otto Morningstar, Pres. 
Sponsored by Office 


Porter Station Garage, Inc. 
820 Somerville Avenue 

Louis Arthur Moll, Asst. Treas. 
Sponsored by Erling A. Hanson 


Powers & Wall 
92 Broadway 

C. Richard Powers 
Sponsored by John W. Powers 


Putnam Furniture Co. 

1045 Massachusetts Avenue 
Carl F. Barron 

Sponsored by Carl F. Barron 


J. Henry Quinn 

1384 Massachusetts Avenue 
J. Henry Quinn 

Sponsored by Francis Phelan 


Shaw Furniture Co., Inc. 
50 Second Street 

Donald C. Hunt, Pres. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Stic-Klip Mfg. Co. 
50 Regent Street 
Oliver C. Eckel 
Sponsored by Erling A. Hanson 


Symphonic Radio & Electronics Corp. 
292 Main Street 

M. H. Cogan 
Sponsored by Charles M. Fosgate 


Travers-Sandell, Inc. 
238 Main Street 

Pierce W. Murphy, Pres. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 
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Walden Metal Company 
361 Walden Street 
Robert C. Mechem 
Sponsored by Francis W. Phelan 


Warren Publications, Inc. 
465 Main Street 

G. L. Cross, Treas. 
Sponsored by Kenneth. P. Miner 


Winn Sales Co. 

1065 Massachusetts Avenue 
Samuel Winograd 

Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Associate Member: 
George R. McCoubrey 
9 Ellery Street 
Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


Increase in Existing Membership: 
Air Conditioning Engineering Co. 
44 First Street 

Raymond A. Sheffield 
Sponsored by Raymond O. Sheffield 


J. W. Greer Company 
119-137 Windsor Street 

George E. Tribble, Vice Pres. 
Sponsored by J. W. Greer 








DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
4 : of 


Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 


* J. W. GREER COMPANY. «+ 
INC. 


119. WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


FORMBY) 


NLY once in a blue moon is 
here anything new under the 
the sun!!! About a year ago, how- 
ever, Boston witnessed a novel de- 
velopment in the solution of re- 
employment and personnel problems 
thhrough FORTY PLUS of NEW 
ENGLAND, established by unem- 
ployed former executives of forty 
years of age and over as a mutual 
collective job-hunting institution. 
This unique organization has at- 
tained marked success by actually 
placing some 50 members in respon- 
sible positions. in the last ten 
months. Furthermore, FORTY 
PLUS of NEW -ENGLAND Plan 
has inspired other cities in the 
United States, Canada and even 
crossed the Atlantic to London. 


Applying the Golden Rule, FORTY 
PLUS job-hunting technique is 
based on the premise that the mem- 
ber does not solicit employment for 
himself when canvassing prospective 
employers for the organization. In- 
stead, he seeks potential. openings 
for the group as a whole, with the 





SHOP AND SAVE 
AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
Tel. TRO. 4010 — 
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knowledge that whatever the job 
may be, FORTY PLUS can pro- 
duce suitable executives who have 
the necessary business background 
and experience to fill the position. 

To maintain a proper balance, the 
members are listed under several 
classifications, such as office man- 
agers, production managers, finan- 
cial, credit, engineering sales and 
so forth. A member’s classification 
is determined by his major experi- 
ence. 

A FORTY PLUS representative, 
who must be of executive calibre to 
qualify for membership, can usually 
get by the secretarial “watch-dogs” 
to the executive for a man to man 
interview, when as an _ individual 


At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to.our customers and 
prospective: customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


719 Masé. “Avée.* 23'Church St. 
Central Sq.- Harvard Sq.. 


Forty Plus 


PAGESZ7 


job-seeker he might be stymied by 
subordinates. Moreover, he goes in- 
to the conference, not asking for 
employment for himself, but as one 
business man to another, and is 
therefore free from natural nerv- 
ousness and anxiety to make a good 
impression, which so often defeats 
his objective when he tries to sell 
his own services. 

No dues or placement charges are 
required of the membership, nor is 
any fee required of the employer 
where a FORTY PLUS member is 
placed in a position. 

FORTY PLUS. of NEW ENG- 
LAND is distinctly unique in char- 
acter because never before has the 
basic principle of the Golden Rule 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


Special Machinery 
“Reliance” Instruments 
| MACHINE WORK 

PATTERNS 
CASTINGS « 
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been so applied to unemployment. 
It is original because no member 
may “sell” himself but must help 
place his fellow member. 

Their offices are located at 54 
Kilby Street, Boston — Telephone 
Capitol 5778. 


National Councillor 


RANK W. Randall, President 

of NEGEA Service Corpora- 
tion, has been unanimously re-elect- 
ed by the Directors to represent the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
in Washington as National Council- 
lor. There are three openings for 
delegates to the National Chamber’s 
thirty-fifth annual meeting. Any 
member who plans to be in Wash- 
ington, D. C. April 28 to May 1, 
and wishes to attend the Annual 
Meeting, should contact the Cham- 
ber for certification. Do this im- 
mediately if you wish us to make 
your reservation. 


New Member 


ur new member, ABC System 
Detective Agency, licensed and 


bonded under the laws of Massachu-: 





Cambridge Rubber Co. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of Rubber 
Footwear, Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Playshus, Coated Fab- 
rics and Vulcork Soles. 
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setts, has been organized to render — 
competent and confidential services | 
to manufacturers and merchants. It | 
is the only investigative agency in | 
Cambridge. Benjamin Wollins, a 
member of the bar who served with 
criminal investigation and counter 
intelligence units during the war, is | 
the Manager and our contact mem- 
ber. The agency is located in the 
County Bank Building, Central 
Square. 


Name Changed 


fe avoid confusion, which has 
existed between the Cambridge 
City Hospital and the Cambridge 
Hospital on Mt. Auburn Street, a 
change of name will be made in the 
latter case. Members of the corpo- 
ration of the Cambridge Hospital 
on Mt. Auburn Street have peti- 
tioned for a change of name to “‘The 
Mt. Auburn Hospital.” Henry F. 
Long’s office has approved this peti- 
tion, and in the near future the 
name, “The Mt. Auburn Hospital,” 
will become official. 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 


Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TRObridge 7780-1 
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e Let us secure 
your reservations 


¢ No fee for this service 
¢ Charge accounts solicited 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS - TOURS - CRUISES 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 
KIRKLAND 1650 





_ HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


‘One of New England's Best Hotels” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


| Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KIRkland 6100 


Manufacturers of 


CANDIES OF QUALITY 
SINCE 1847 








The finest candy you 


ever tasted. Made in Arrow Shirts 
Cambridge by Cambridge a 
Geattahion Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 
ASK FOR 
and other well known 
merchandise 
at the 
le; COOP 
CHOCOLATES Harvard Square 
253 NORFOLK STREET, STORE HOURS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 9:20 A.M. to 6 P. M. 
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Have Faith in Massachusetts 


By ARTHUR W. COOLIDGE, Lieutenant Governor 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


N the last couple of weeks several 
book and magazine crepe-hang- 
ers have predicted the economic 
downfall of New England. One 
gathers from these Jeremiahs that 
the Massachusetts theme song 
should be, ‘““We are lost, the Captain 
shouted as he staggered down the 
Stairs.” 

I, for one, am fed up with these 
perennial prophets of doom. New 
England is not scraping bottom. 
Today Massachusetts has limitless 
opportunities for prosperity, if we 
have the gumption to go after it— 
if we use more sweat and less tears. 

Concrete evidence of Boston's fu- 
ture possibilities is the announce- 
ment that Jordan Marsh Company 


is set to build a fourteen-story block 
which will be New England’s largest 
store. This is only one of the great 
business expansions scheduled for 
the near future. Hard-headed busi- 
nessmen do not risk their millions 
in construction unless they have 
faith in Massachusetts. 

New England has only 6.4 per 
cent of the nation’s population. Yet 
its income is 7.19 per cent of that 
of the United States. New England 
and the Pacific Coast have the high- 
est family income in the country, 
$4,085 per family. Massachusetts 
accounts for about half of the total 
New England income. Its 1945 in- 
come increased 69 per cent over 
1940. 
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Those statistics indicate that this 
old Bay State is not yet behind the 
eight ball. 


But we cannot afford to be com- 
placent. In the scramble for mar- 
kets we must keep our eyes on the 
other runners, too, lest we fall be- 
hind. One of our old rivals is the 
Quaker State. 


A recent inventory taken in the 
Pittsburgh area discloses that 53.6 
per cent of all enterprises are con- 
centrated in iron and steel. In order 
to create more diversity Pittsburgh 
businessmen are seeking to intro- 
duce textiles, leather, rubber, and 
several other lines in which Massa- 
chusetts has been a leader. Scran- 
ton businessmen have raised $500,- 
000 for construction of factories 
for lease or sale to new industries. 


The South continues to be a keen 
competitor of ours. Georgia, Ten- 
nessee and several other states be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line 
have organized privately owned 
“industrial development corpora- 
tions” to underwrite cost of site 
and factory buildings for outside 
manufacturers of textiles, electrical 
machinery and precision tools, lines 
which this old Bay State has domi- 
nated. 


But we should not adopt a sour- 
grapes attitude because other sec- 
tions have rolled up their sleeves. 
Nor should we object to the growth 
of industry in either the South or 
the West. The more prosperous 
these areas become the better cus- 
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tomers they will be for us. No one 
can trade with a poorhouse. 

Let us take a tip from Bay State 
history. Farsighted Massachusetts 
businessmen of the last century in- 
vested their money in developing 
the nation. Boston capitalists and 
specialists dug the mines, laid the 
railroads, built the stockyards, and 
reared the factories from the AIl- 
leghenies to the Golden gate. Ever 
since then Bay State mills and fac- 
tories have sold our products to 
these expanding areas. Dividends 
from Massachusetts capital invested 
elsewhere have been spent among 
the butchers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers of this State. 

A thriving South is a better cus- 
tomer of Massachusetts than the 
Tobacco Road of Jeeter Lester. An 
industrialized West will buy more 
goods from New England, and more 
paper boxes, studio couches, and 
mattresses, than a lone prairie of 
coyotes, gopher holes and fiea-bitten 
Indians. 


The rough average annual farm 
wage is $1500, compared with $2500 
in manufacturing. Therefore, a rise 
in industrialization anywhere not 
only means extra money to purchase 
our manufactured products but also 
to buy what economists call tertiary 
products—Massachusetts’ education, 
services, transportation, and recrea- 
tion. 


We do not object to normal com- 
petition. But we do hit the ceiling 
at unfair tactics. Let me read from 
a Southern propaganda smear, sup- 
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posedly describing our  section,— 
“growing discontent stems from sub- 
versive labor influences, work stop- 
pages, high taxes, and discriminat- 
: ing legislation. The South offers an 
attractive contrast.” 

| Running down one’s competitor 
in this fashion is not good salesman- 
ship. Let these Senator Claghorns 
raise their own starvation wage 
scales and stamp out their own Bil- 
boes before they throw rocks at 
New England. Here both manage- 
ment and labor smoke the pipe of 
peace longer than in any section of 
the country. 


We also protest against the Fed- 
eral Government artificially stimu- 
lating and subsidizing areas that 
compete against us. Massachusetts 
taxpayers are paying Uncle Sam 
one billion five hundred million an- 
nually—far more than we get back. 
Dixie is paying less and getting 
more in return. We object to the 
Federal Government using our tax 
money to put us out of business. 

We even look to this huge Federal 
take in taxes as a possible source 
of relief. The total expense of oper- 
ating government in Massachusetts 
—State, County and local as $450,- 
000,000. A saving in 30% in Fed- 
eral expenditures and a correspond- 
ing cut in Federal taxes would 
finance our entire expense of gov- 
ernment in the Commonwealth. 

Despite geographical handicaps, 
sharp competition and a _ national 
administration that often discrimi- 
nates against us, we manage to get 


along pretty well. But we can be 
cur own worst enemies if we treat 
local industry as a political and 
social football. 

If the spirit of dog-eat-dog enters 
management-labor relations, we 
shall have such industrial strife 
that we can blow a good-by kiss to 
profits and pay-rolls. If the spirit 
of the corrupt politicians in the 
Boston City Council oozes into other 
city halls and the State House, we 
shall have legislation tainted by 
special privileges, waste and graft. 


We should do all we can to en- 
courage Massachusetts industry 
especially as 70 per cent of all our 
income is from wages and salaries. 
It takes approximately a $7000 in- 
vestment in tools to provide a single 
job. Massachusetts today employs 
over 760,000 men and women in 
manufacturing. Therefore, we must 
insist on sound legislation so that 
industry, the job-maker can _ in- 
crease opportunities for our job- 
holders and for the retailers who 
depend on mass purchasing power. 

Massachusetts does not have “gold 
in them thar hills.” We lack most 
of the natural resources such as 
coal, oil, iron. Our resources are 
chiefly within ourselves. Massachu- 
setts believes in tapping brains. 

Our educational institutions are 
sources from which gush a never- 
ending stream of ideas. Many of 
these ideas can be harnessed to help 
business. 


Massachusetts does not have to 
prowl through America trying to 
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kidnap industries from other states. 
We can thrive if we modernize our 
own plants to keep down costs, ex- 
pand our present facilities and 
create new industries. 

Our educational institutions can 
spark inventions and improve tech- 
niques. One of the latest generators 
of ideas in Boston is a three million 
dollar corporation for research and 
development of new projects and 
new processes. Along the banks of 
the Charles River are several fam- 
ous private research laboratories. 


In greater Boston and elsewhere 
in the State are the reservoirs of 
theories, skills and crafts offered in 
our university research departments 
and engineering experiment sta- 
tions. Science is the next door 
neighbor to every business concern 
in Massachusetts. 


Fully as important as these near- 
by physical facilities are the thou- 
sands of bright young men and 
women including veterans graduated 
from Bay State halls of learning 
each June. These trained energetic 
youngsters find their way into man- 


Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 
Power Transmission 
Appliances 
OLMSTED-FLINT 
CORPORATION 


Main and Portland Streets 
TROwbridge 7540 
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ufacturing, transportation, services 
and clerical occupations, thus keep- : 
ing alive the fresh point of view 
that’ has always characterized busi- 
ness in this state. 


Massachusetts manufacturing, em- 
ploying more persons today than in 
any previous peacetime period, is 
still our most important source of 
jobs and profits. But we are not a 
one-crop state. King Cotton, steel, 
coal, oil, or even textiles do not 
monopolize our economy. Diversity 
is our ace in the hole. By not hay- 
ing all of our eggs in one basket, 
we achieve greater economic stabi- 
lity. 

The importance of diversity is 
evident in certain changes that have 
been taking place in New England 
employment. The number of gain- 
ful workers in factories is declining. 
Forty-nine out of every hundred 
workers in 1910 were in factories. 
In 1940 only forty-one out of every 
hundred were in manufacturing. 
Advancing technology and greater 
productivity accounted for some of 
this change, but not all. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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However, during this 30-year period 
other groups gained, especially trade, 
transportation and communications, 
clerical occupations, and_ services 
such as barber shops, hotels, laun- 
dries, and hot-dog stands. In 1910 
these latter groups accounted for 40 
out of every 100 workers. In 1940 
the figures had jumped to 53. 


Regardless of the calamity howl- 
ers, this shift is not a sign of eco- 
nomic decay. It is an indication of 
progress. 

Progress in society begins with 
hunting and advances through agri- 
culture to manufacturing to com- 
merce and services. Each step is 
better paid than the preceding one. 
It is an economic law that a nation 
or a section with the highest propor- 
tion of its workers in the last 
named categories has a_ higher 
standard of living than one with a 
majority in the primary or second- 
ary fields. For example: the mer- 
chants of Medford Square are bet- 
ter off than the walrus hunters of 
Labrador. 


I believe that this appraisal of 
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our assets is an answer to those 
who spend their time wringing out 
tear-soaked handkerchiefs over the 
fate of Massachusetts. The Brad- 
ford Administration, of which I am 
a part, has no intention of crawling’ 
under the weeping willow tree. We 
recognize the road blocks in the path 
of permanent prosperity. But with 
your help we are determined to roll 
them away. 

In a larger sense we desire eco- 
nomic prosperity in Massachusetts 
for more than selfish reasons. We 
have a chance to demonstrate to the 


world the atomic energy of free 


hands and free brains. 

Espionage, sabotage and _ other 
skulduggery by Communists—here 
and abroad—disclose that the Reds 
realize they must discredit our way 
of life. If not, the contrast between 
a successful American system and a 
frustrated Communist system will 
be judged by all nations. Hence, 
the barrage of billingsgate from 
Moscow, and the plaudits of fellow 
travelers for the recalled dynamics 
of Marxism. 


ROTECTIVE 
ACKAGING 
APERS 


George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 


286 Portland Street 
Kirkland 0550 
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The truth is that Red dynamics 
have proved to be a dud. Commun- 
ism has turned out to be the worst 
shell game ever worked on suckers. 
Even the proleteriat is getting wise 
to the cheating. 


The goals of the Russian Five- 
Year Plan have been revised down- 
ward owing to corruption among 
the chief engineers. The worst fa- 
mine in years has _ swept the 
Ukraine because men are kept un- 
der arms instead of repairing the 
transportation system that could 
bring in the grain. 

Russian veterans are amazed at 
the conveniences in workers’ homes 
in occupied countries and are dis- 
satisfied with the _ single-storied 
hovels to which they return. Even 
in sections of the Soviet Union un- 
damaged by the war the standard 
of living is lower than under the 
Czars. 


In every land beneath the Red 
flag the common people are asked 
to sacrifice freedom for the illusion 
security. They discover that instead 
of bread they have been given 
shackles. The so-called progress of 
Communism stands revealed as a 
retreat to the reaction of medieval 
tyranny. Nothing is left but a small 
clique in the Politburo, ruling miser- 
able millions with the slave whip 
and the machine gun. 


The long hoodwinked world is 
commencing to appraise the Com- 
munist system not only as a trav- 
esty on democracy but also as an 
abject failure in economics, the very 
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field in which the Marxists claimed 
they were supermen. 

Slowly awakening mankind, al- 
ready impressed by the American 
miracle of war production, is re- 
valuating our private enterprise 
system. For if we can make it 
work in peace, it will be accepted 
as the great alternative to the 
poverty, regimentation and terror 
of atheistic Communism. 


So here in Massachusetts, the 
cradle of liberty, let us challenge 
Communism to demonstrate a better 
standard of living than our own. 
Let us set up a display window to 
show the world that we can have 
both security and progress and civil 
liberties. 

Have faith in Massachusetts, for 
the free enterprise system and the 
free government founded in this 
Commonwealth are the shining lights 
of the world. 


(Text of an address delivered at the 
Annual Dinner of the Medford 
Chamber of Commerce). 


"FIRST ix FUDGE 
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Cambridge Statistics 


| HE employment and payroll sta- 
| 
| tistics for February are more 
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Cambridge Statistics 


encouraging than those for January. 
Please remember that the figures are 
not complete for Cambridge, and 
show trends only. 


Percentage Changes 


| Reporting Weekly from January 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
| 248 22,966 $1,050,593 +0.6 +0.2 
|Manufacturing 84 14,900 697,558 +1.6 +0.8 
Wholesale and Retail 64 2,758 119,075 +(0.2 +1.3 
Municipal Employment 1 696 26,482 +0.4 —0.7 
Construction 67 920 46,415 —12.7 —16.2 
All other Classes 32 3,692 161,063 +0.7 +2.8 


Marriage Licenses 
T seems Dan Cupid is hibernating. 
Only 1 of the 91 individual areas 
and major cities reporting in the 
United States shows an increase in 


'the number of marriage licenses is- 


sued in February. 


Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. 
88 Broadway — Cambridge 
TROD 2777 
Distributors 


DAYTON THOROBRED 
TIRES and TUBES 





A Few Dayton Firsts— 


1st White Sidewall Tire 

1st Stabilized Balloon Tire 

1st All Synthetic Rubber 
Tire 

1st To Make Synthetic Rub- 
ber Adhere to Rayon 
Fabric 


41 Years of Engineering and 
Technical Achievements in 
the Rubber Industry 





Ker eaits 


In Cambridge 87 licenses were is- 
sued, indicating a decrease of 26.9 
per cent as compared with February 
of 1946. This is 14.7 per cent less 
than the five-year average for this 


month. 
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FOR BUSINESS 
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REQUIREMENTS 





County Bank | 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Before and After 


ANY members listening to sta- 

tion WMEX the other night 
heard the discussion of Cambridge 
Housing by City Manager John B. 
Atkinson, Daniel F. Burns of the 
Cambridge Housing Authority, and 
Harding U. Greene, Chairman of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
Housing Committee. 

During Mr. Greene’s talk he men- 
tioned the remodeling of old houses 
to make more apartments available 
for veterans. These pictures give a 
graphic indication of what has al- 
ready been accomplished and what 


can be done. The house is located 
on Second Street in East Cambridge. 
When the “before” pictures were 
taken it contained eight apartments 
(all vacant). Through the efforts of 
the Housing Committee in arrang- 
ing financing and having new rent 
ceilings placed on the property, the 
owner has now completed six apart- 
ments and the other two are in the 
process of remodeling. Result—eight 
rentable apartments, and an in- 
creased tax value for the City of 
Cambridge. This was the original 
purpose of the Housing Committee 
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when it was formed prior to the war. 

The pictures are a vivid example 
of the work ahead for the Commit- 
tee, after the housing shortage eases. 
Depreciation of property values must 
cease if we are to have the full 
benefit of the new construction that 
is being done, and that will be done. 
The committee stands ready to help 
any citizen of Cambridge on remod- 
eling problems. In collaboration with 
the Cambridge Gas Light Company 
and the Cambridge Electric Light 
Company, a Home Remodeling Bu- 
reau office has been set up on the 
main floor of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company’s building at 719 
Massachusetts Avenue. Here advice 
on construction, financing, sugges- 


At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 

experts in the application of 

- gas and electricity, are avail- 

able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 


Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


23 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 


719 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq. 





tions from their architects on plans 
and specifications, etc., is obtainable. 
This advice is FREE—there are NO 
obligations. Better homes make bet- 
ter citizens and a better city. 
Take one more look at the pictures 
and you will know that the program 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has real merit. 
Add to Roster 
OHAWK Venetian Blind Co. of 
207 Bridge Street, one of our 
new members, started manufacturing 
Venetian blinds in 1939. Since that 
time the company has made remark- 
able progress and has serviced many 
of our members. Mr. Stephen J. 
Kelly, the owner, is our contact 


member. 
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It’s a Fight to the Finish! 


Yes Sir! It’s really a battle not only among the members of the two 
teams but also between the two team captains. This year’s contest in the 
-Membership Club, to add new members to the Chamber roster, started out 
like a Sunday School picnic, but now it appears that the contest will 
end in a “donny-brook.” 


There’s a rumor that the spark of competition was fanned into a flame 
when one of the captains suggested his team give the other team “the 
business.” This may or may not be true, but the result was the addition 
of 25 more new members at the March meeting of the Membership Club. 
Although the teams were even at the close of the club meeting Captain 
“Sam” Zitter immediately afterward “found” three applications that must 
hhave “stuck” in his pocket. 


Chesterman Bowes of the George A. Giles and Son office has been added 
to the club to replace “Clem”? Moody, who is recovering from a recent 
illness. 


The members of the club have considerable fun, and at the same time 
are rendering an excellent service to the Chamber. They need the co- 
operétion of every Chamber member. If you know of a prospect you believe 
should be a member, won’t you send the name to the Chamber office, or to 
Arthur MacKenzie or “Sam” Zitter. 


They’re on the home stretch, as the last meeting will be held on May 
13. Help them make it 1,000 members on that date. 


We welcome the following as new members: 


Brown Durrell Co. (4 members) Eastern Wreckers Salvage Corp. 
104 Kingston Street, Boston 155 First Street 

Paul W. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. Hyman J. Freedman, Treas. 
Sponsored by Paul R. Corcoran Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter. 
Columbia Jewelry Co. Hub Building Wrecking Co., Inc. 
1 Camp Street 29 Commercial Avenue 

Frank E. Viano, Jr., Pres. Ben Shapiro, Treas. 
Sponsored by Erling A. Hanson Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 
‘Dana Realty Company Liberty Country Wear, Inc. 
991 Massachusetts Avenue 30 Cross Street 

James C. Dinunzio Max Feldman 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 
C. A. Dodge Co., Inc. Middlesex Express Company 
2 Erie Street 133 Vassar Street 

Samuel D. Low, Treas. John Simourian 


Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie Sponsored by James J. Cole 
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Mohawk Venetian Blind Co. 
207 Bridge Street 
Stephen J. Kelly 


Sponsored by William T. Ryan, Jr. 


George J. Murphy 

2356 Massachusetts Avenue 
George J. Murphy 

Sponsored by Francis W. Phelan 


National Electric Products Co. 
270 Albany Street 

Wallace A. Card 
Sponsored by James J. Cole 


David W. Nilsson 
149 Sidney Street 
David W. Nilsson 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
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221 Hampshire Street 
Harry I. Whitcher, Pres. 
Sponsored by William A. Dole, Jr. 


State Plumbing & Heating Company 


803 Main Street 
John A. Massapica 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Swartz Bros. 
880 Massachusetts Avenue 
J. M. Swartz 


Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


Tree-Land, Inc. 
889 Memorial Drive 

Raymond S. McLay 
Sponsored by J: Henry Finger 


CAMBRIDGE . 


GRAND HOME TOWN 
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CAIN’S MAYONNAISE 
CAIN‘S POTATO CHIPS 


and other 


Cain Quality Products 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Watson Funeral Home (3 members) 
11 Magazine Street 

Charles B. Watson, Pres. 

Joseph T. Butler, Vice Pres. 

George A. Dockham, Treas. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Increase in Existing Membership: 


George A. Giles Interests 
(1 member) 
689 Massachusetts Avenue 
Chesterman Bowes 
Sponsored by John S. Giles 


Ideal Tooth, Inc. (2 members) 
90 Hamilton Street 
Sponsored by Office. 
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FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
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SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 
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New Member 


UR new member, Stretton & 

Cheyne, Inc., 88 Broadway, 
Cambridge, are now distributors for 
the nationally known Dayton passen- 
ger and truck tires and tubes. 


Hugh I. Cheyne, President, for- 
merly was Manager of Firestone 
Stores in Cambridge. Everett T. 
Stretton has a background of a suc- 
cessful transportation business in 
Cambridge. George A. McLaughlin, 
attorney, is Secretary of the Corpo- 
ration. 

The purpose of Stretton & Cheyne, 
Inc., is to be of real service to motor- 
ists and transportation companies in 
this community. 


Lovell + Covel 


Makers of 
CHOCOLATE 


(])ASTERPIECES 


TRUE TO THEIR NAME 
IN EVERY WAY! 
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Central Square 
HE heart of Central Square 


shows where pages 14 and 15 
meet. That is the intersection of 
Magazine Street, Prospect Street, and 
Massachusetts Avenue. At this point 
cross-town traffic meets the traffic 
from the east and the west. Notice 
that both Pearl and_ Brookline 
Streets empty their traffic loads into 
Massachusetts Avenue. Motorists 
using Brookline Street (the egress 
from the Cottage Farm Bridge) en- 
route to the North must feed into 
the traffic congestion of the Square, 
or take the long route around the 
city. Trucks are not allowed on 
Memorial Drive, therefore, have no 
choice. Why not construct a bridge 
at Henry Street? 


Booklets 

PROGRAM of money man- 

agement, be it big or little, 
built on the solid foundation of a 
budget, cannot help but make a 
family’s life more secure. It’s a 
protection in ordinary times and an 
unyielding door when the wolf 
comes huffing and puffing. And 
security in these days of changing 
prices is indeed precious. 

The regular pay check should do 
three things: 1. Help get ready to 
meet taxes and other large occa- 
sional expenses. 2. Help pay off 
debts. 3. Keep living expenses 
within income. So, the secret of suc- 
cessful money management is to in- 
corporate these facts into a work- 
able plan (budget) for each payday 
and then to stick to the plan as a 


builder follows his blueprint. He 
may change it but he doesn’t throw 
it away before the house is built. 


This philosophy has become the 
basis of a flexible budgeting method 
presented in a popular workbook, 
the Budget Calendar. Anyone in- 
terested may obtain a single copy 
free from local branch offices of 
Household Finance Corporation or 
directly from the Department of Re- 
search, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Since no money management pro- 
gram can be wholly effective w th- 
out accurate and available informa- 
tion on management and use and 
care of commodities such as food, 
clothing, furnishings and equipment, 
Household also publishes 11 other 
Money Management booklets and 22 
on Better Buymanship, Use and 
Care. 


According to PRINTERS’ INK, 
“no other business organization has 
participated so actively and effec- 
tively in the consumer movement as 
Household Finance Corporation. ... 
During a period of 12 years House- 
hold has issued 389 booklets on 
Money Management of family in- 
come and Better Buymanship of 
goods and services. Total distribu- 
tion to date exceeds 9,000,000 copies. 
The booklets have been used as texts 
in thousands of schoolroom classes 
and in adult consumer education 
groups. They are circulated in pub- 
lic libraries throughout the United 
States and Canada.” 
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Important Statistics 


HE Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts, Department of Labor and 
Industries (Division of Statistics) 
has just released a census of Manu- 
facturers—1945—Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. This report states that, 
“the total number of manufacturing 
establishments in operation in the 
City of Cambridge was 3538, an in- 
crease of one establishment, as com- 
pared with 352 in 1944. The total 
value of all products manufactured 
in these establishments during 1945 
was $255,028,209, a decrease of 
13.7%, as compared with. the value 
of production, $295,343,655, in 1944. 
The total amount paid in wages 
during the year was $45,106,281, a 
decrease of 6.83%, as compared with 
the amount of wages paid in 1944, 
$48,133,235. The average number of 
wage earners employed in 1945 was 
20,846, a decrease of 10.0% as com- 
pared with 23,172 wage earners in 
1944.” 


The decrease in number of persons 
employed and value of products is 


not serious, as this loss has been 
made up in other businesses such 
as research distribution plants and 
service companies. 


Listed in the report are 20 im- 
portant products manufactured in 
the city together with interesting 
cata as to number of establishments, 
value of stock and materials used, 
amount of wages paid, average num- 
ber of employees and value of prod- 
ucts. 


Chart II gives principal data for 
the years 1935 to 1945. This includes 
the war years, during which we were 
requested not to divulge figures on 
manufacturing. Because of this fact, 
both the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce and the City of Cam- 
bridge can be accused of being ultra- 
conservative, as the value of prod- 
ucts manufactured in the city was 
published as $138,000,000. The in- 
crease from approximately $130,000,- 
000 in 1940 to $295,000,000 in 1944 
is shown by this chart. Comparing 
the $255,000,000 in 1945 to the peak 
value of products manufactured in 
Cambridge, $183,609,785 (in 1929), 
one has an idea of the tremendous 
value of industry in our city. 


Comparable information also is 
given for the ten-year period for 
Confectionery, Bread and other Bak- 
ery Products, Foundry and Machine- 
Shop Products, Printing and Pub- 
lishing, and Furniture. 


We suggest that you obtain a copy 
of this census, as it contains im- 
portant facts. 
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Portion of the head table at Chamber’s March luncheon showing mem- 
bers of the National Affairs Committee. Left to right: Howard M. Sawyer, 
Chairman; J. Claude Shea; Dudley Clapp and D. Reid Weedon, Jr. The 
labor resolution of the National Affairs Committee of the Chamber has 
been acclaimed both locally and in Washington. 
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Cambridge Screw Co. L, “Ge 
63 Potter Street Camera Exc 7 
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Center of head table at Chamber’s March luncheon, left to right: William 
A. Dole, Jr., member of the National Affairs Committee; Robert R. 
Duncan, Vice President of the Chamber and Chairman of the Speakers’ 
Committee; Mrs. Ernest W. Riggs, wife of the President of Anatolia 
College, Salonica, Greece; and Alan Steinert, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 


of 


New Location Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 


149 Sidney Street 
Kir. 7675 
Illustration — Color 


« J. W. GREER COMPANY - 
INC. 


119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Its gray marble buildings rising to the sun, Anatolia College stands at 
Salonica, Greece, the Aegean Gateway to the Balkans, tinder-box of Europe 
for centuries, where today’s battle for ideologies is being waged. 


EVERAL members who attended 

the March. luncheon meeting and 
heard Mrs. Riggs’ excellent explana- 
tion of the importance of aid to 
Greece and Turkey by the United 
States, have asked about Anatolia 
College. 

It is an American school, oper- 
ating under a..charter granted by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
was founded’ in’ 1886 at Merzifon, 
Turkey. In 1921 the Turks expelled 
the college and the pioneer became 
a pilgrim. In 1924 the college re- 
opened its doors at Salonica, Greece 


in makeshift quarters. In spite of 
depressions the generosity of Amer- 
ican friends made possible the pur- 
chase of a magnificent 35-acre cam- 
pus, and by 1934 three fine, new 
buildings were occupied. 

Then October 1940 —the Italian 
Invasion—All schools closed. 
Bombs began to fall. Anatolia be- 
came a haven for the American Con- 
sulate, for the bombed-out civilians 
of Salonica, and finally for a Greek 
military’ hospital containing four 
hundred beds. Then the Nazi Occu- 
pation and four dark years. Dr. and 
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Mrs. Riggs were the last Americans 
to leave the college, a few hours 
before the Germans entered the city. 
A few days after they vacated it 
in 1944, Dr. and Mrs. Riggs were 
on their way back. President Riggs 
took back the last building from 
the British Army August 10, 1945. 
‘On September 17 more than 400 
students flocked to the school, bear- 
ing out Mrs. Riggs’ statement, “That 
the Greek Youth crave education.” 
Dr. Riggs says, “Greece from time 
immemorial, has recognized educa- 
tion as the foundation of its 
strength. From ancient times on 
through its magnificent sacrifice in 
this. World’ War, it has conquered 
and survived through its trust in 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
9:20 A.M. to 6 P. M. 








Spiritual values. Today its people 
look to America for the training of 
Greek Youth in this critical recon- 
struction period, more eagerly’ even 
than for desperately needed food 
and clothing.” 

Greece is the only nation in South- 
eastern Europe which maintains our 
Western philosophy of life and hu- 
man relations, and we shall lose in 
the great struggle if Greece loses. 
Anatolia is an outpost of Democracy. 
For this reason Americans are con- 
tributing to the Anatolia College 
fund in Boston to expand the school, 
and to provide an ambitious pro- 
gram of adult education. Through 
the vision of youth comes hope for 
the world of tomorrow. 








The finest candy you 

ever tasted. Made in 

Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen. 


ASK FOR 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Cambridge Industry Ihanked For Its Fine 
Support In Red Cross Campaign 


ELGE HOLST, Chairman of the 
Commerce, Industry and Labor 
division in the recent Cambridge Red 
Cross Fund Campaign, reports that 
his division raised $57,156, or 106.8% 
of its quota of $53,500. 

In acknowledging this outstand- 
ing accomplishment, Mr. Holst com- 
ments as follows: 

“In spite of material shortages 
and the continuing problems of re- 
conversion, and in spite of the fact 
that many other drives have been 
in process, Cambridge industry has 
done a noble job for the Red Cross. 

“Thanks to this fine support, Red 
Cross can continue to help make 
Cambridge a better place in which to 
live and work. Because of the hun- 
dreds of volunteer workers at Cam- 
bridge Chapter, Red Cross can 
stretch the many dollars which have 
been contributed a long way. 

“Many special Red Cross services 





Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of Rubber 
Footwear, Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Playshus, Coated Fab- 
rics and Vulcork Soles. 


Cambridge Rubber Co. || 


are available to those who work in 
Cambridge—services made _ possible 
by the generous contributions of 
those same people. Especially im- 
portant are its courses in Accident 
Prevention and First Aid, both of 
which are given free by the Chapter. 
These assist the industries to carry 
out their safe employment practices 
by making their employees safety 
conscious, thus avoiding accidents 
and loss of time. Three firms have 
had First Aid courses during the 
past winter. 

““A number of industries have had 
free courses in Home Nursing given 
to their employees by the Chapter. 
At present two such courses are go- 
ing on, and the Chapter is ready to 
give others. Training in better nutri- 
tion is also available. 

“The Blood Donor program of Red 
Cross and the State Department of 
Health provides free blood for those 





SHOP AND SAVE 
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“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
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who have donated and their families. 
This has proved invaluable in many 
instances already. And to save time 
for donors from industries, Red 
Cross volunteers in the Motor Corps 
provide transportation for them. 


“The Cambridge Chapter’s Home 
Service department is now experi- 
menting with job counseling for vet- 
erans who are unemployed. It is 
grateful for the cooperation extend- 
ed by industry. It also welcomes re- 
ferral from industry of veterans’ 
personal and family problems where 
such problems are interfering with 
his adjustment to the job. 


“The Chapter will be pleased to 
give further information on these 
services and will welcome any op- 
portunity to expand its usefulness 
to industry. 


“On behalf of Red Cross, and 
personally, I would like to extend 
my sincere thanks to all who con- 
tributed money, and to all the plant 
solicitors and sectional heads whose 
contribution of time, strength, and 
thought made our accomplishment 
possible.” 


RENT 


PORTABLE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


For Emergency and Plant 


Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 
Field Machinery Co. 


300 Binney Street 
Trowbridge 4556 





H-1865 
have shown 


ANY members 
M considerable interest in 


House No. 1865, a bill pertaining 
to the use of certain words or sym- 
bols contained in certain trade- 
marks, labels or corporate names. 
The Bill passed the House and two 
readings in the Senate. However, it 
was referred to the Committee on 
Bills in the third reading. The 
Committee has reported recommend- 
ing that the bill be amended by sub- 
stituting therefor a new draft en- 
titled, “An Act authorizing injunc- 
tive relief in certain cases of trade- 
mark infringement or unfair com- 
petition.” (Senate No. 528), and 
that, when so amended, this bill be 
correctly drawn. 


Parking Meters 
HE parking meters in fifteen 
days brought in a total of 
$2597.75. City Manager Atkinson’s 
report disclosed that 79,000 persons 
had used the machines. The figures 
broken down showed 32,214 nickels, 
94,095 pennies and 463 other types. 
of coins. 








Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 


Trowbridge 6510 
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Industrial League 
HE Recreation Department, 


Room 302, City Hall, again 
has organized an Industrial Softball 
League. Permits to use the public 
playgrounds for baseball and soft- 


ball must be obtained from this de- 
partment. Many of our industries 
have accepted the invitation to com- 
pete with other teams in the com- 
munity. League standings will be 
published periodically. 





A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Retail and Wholesale Sales 


The following estimates of total sales for 1946 should be of general 
interest. These have been compiled by Philip W. Clark, Marketing Re- 
search Specialist in the Domestic Distribution Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The first ten months are available from govern- 
ment sources. The last two months have been compiled from other sources. 
How did your sales compare with the National average? 


RETAIL SALES — 1946 
% increase 











Kind of Store Sales (millions) over 1945 
Food 24,000 20% 
General Merchandise 14,700 27% 
Hating and Drinking 12,000 11% 
Miscellaneous 10,000 15% 
Apparel 9,000 17% 
Filling Station 3,700 23% 
Drug 3,600 20% 
Total Non-Durable 77,000 19% 
Automotive 6,700 97% 
Building and Hardware 6,200 48% 
Home Furnishings 4,800 65% 
Jewelry 1,300 18% 
Total Durable 19,000 58% 
Total Retailers 96,000 25% 
Department Store 8,800 28% 
Consumer Credit, Outstanding 9,500 A2% 


WHOLESALE SALES — 1946 
% increase 


Kind of Wholesaler Sales (millions) over 1945 
Food 30,500 22% 
Farm Products, Raw Mat. 21,100 17% 
. Miscellaneous 12,200 17% 
Dry Goods 9,300 14% 
Petroleum 7,000 6% 
Beer, Wine, Liquor 4,700 10% 
New Location 99 First Street 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
Building Construction TRO. 3623 
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Clothing and Furnishings 3,600 28% 
Tobacco Products 3,600 24% 
Paper and Products 2,500 41% 
Coal and Coke 2,300 4% 
Drugs and Sundries 2,000 17% 
Chemicals (Industrial) 1,200 18% 
Total Non-Durable 100,000 19% 
Machinery and Metals 12,300 27% 
Automotive 5,900 110% 
Lumber and Building Materials 5,600 37% 
Electrical Goods 4,500 61% 
Hardware 2,000 55% 
Furniture and House Furnishings 900 58% 
Jewelry and Optical 800 29% 
Total Durable 32,000 48% 
Total Wholesalers 132,000 25% 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
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Special Machinery 
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& Rubber Co. 
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Employment 

INCE the first of January the 

employment situation has been 
a matter of deep concern to civic 
authorities and to the Chamber of 
Commerce. The problem is to find 
more employment for Cambridge 
people. Current hiring is limited to 
the replacement of turnover losses. 
Employment conditions for Cam- 
bridge and Somerville, as shown in 
the March “Newsletter” issued by 
the Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment Security, were as follows: 


Employment again declined 
slightly during the past month. Al- 
though the flow of materials is 
generally better, a cautious atti- 
tude on the part of employers in 
the face of high prices underlies 
the overall downward trend. Food 
processors are unable to meet com- 
mitments because of material short- 
ages. Sugar, chocolate, and shorten- 
ing are still inadequate to meet the 
needs of candy manufacturers. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that present 
supply conditions will warrant the 
usual Easter season expansion. 
Bakeries find flour more plentiful, 
but the lack of sugar is still a seri- 
ous deterrent. Improvement among 
meat processors received a setback 
as the recent jump in pork prices 
brought about a temporary reduc- 
tion of 200 at one of the largest 
packing houses—a striking example 
of the effects of further price 
rises. 


Apparel firms expect little over- 
all change until the supply of cot- 


ton and rayon becomes more abund- 
ant to manufacturers of men’s 
wear. Even under present condi- 
tions, however, there is a need for 
experienced female stitchers. Chem- 
ical manufacturers were required to 
reduce employment slightly because 
of a continuing lack of fats and 
oils. Among leather goods manufac- 
turers, consumer resistance to cur- 
rent prices has caused such drastic 
cutbacks in orders that, instead of 
the usual seasonal rise, the employ- 
ment level has fallen somewhat. 
Bearing in mind high leather costs, 
the situation is further unsettled by 
buyers’ aversion to plastic substi- 
tutes. Rubber products manufac- 
turers have recovered noticeably 
from previous reverses and, if the 
supply of cotton fabrics and metal 
fittings becomes more readily avail- 
able, prospects are fairly good. 


The metal trades are still suffer- 
ing from shortages of steel, motors, 
and heavy machines. Component 
parts suppliers also have been unable 
to meet commitments because of in- 
adequate materials. Increased em- 
ployment warranted by the orders 
on hand cannot be effected because 
of these factors, and _ declining 
trends will continue unless supply 
conditions improve. 


Nonmanufacturing employment 
again declined seasonally, but retail 
distributors will soon recall em- 
ployees in anticipation of the Easter 
trade. A factor conducive to larger 
sales forces than in previous years 
is the prevailing 40-hour work 
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week. Predicated on continuing: good 
weather, the beginning of the new 
construction year may be advanced 
by at least two weeks. Extensive 
building plans for Cambridge —in- 
clude additions to schools and col- 
leges, and many new plants for 
companies locating in this area, be- 
sides wide-scale industrial remodel- 
ing. Lack of available sites limits 
housing projects, however. 

The labor supply remained vir- 
tually unchanged at 7,000. More 
than 20% are temporarily unem- 
ployed and available only to specific 
construction, food processing, and 
leather products concerns. Men con- 
tinue to represent some 80% of the 
unemployed, but veterans now ap- 
proximate 50% as compared to 
04% last month. 


Three Members 

HE Charles B. Watson, Inc., 

Funeral Service was started 20 
years ago last October by Charles 
B. Watson, who was born, raised and 
educated in Cambridge . .. He is 
President of the Corporation. 

Joseph T. Butler became associ- 

ated with Charles Watson 18 years 
ago and assisted him in the early 
struggling years. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent. 





Dewalco and Gold Seal 
Adhesives for all kinds 
of labels on all kinds of 
glass, tin and steel 
containers. 
TRO. 1400 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
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George A. Dockham came into the 
business when the corporation was 
started three years ago, and he is 
Treasurer. 

Watson Funeral Service, Inc., em- 
ploying one of the largest staffs in 
the East, recently has enrolled these 
three men as members of the Cham- 
ber. 


Plan E 
ED by Representative Henry D. 
Winslow the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected the bill to abol- 
ish the proportional representation 
method of voting. This was a plan 
not only to wreck the Plan E form 
of government but it violated the 
rights of home rule by the cities 
and towns. Representatives Lind- 
strom, Serino, Winslow and Sulli- 
van are to be congratulated on their 
votes to allow- Cambridge the type 
of government chosen by the voters. 
Senator Rowe voted against the bill 
in the Senate but unfortunately was 
in the minority. Members of a 
special committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, without a 
dissenting vote, have endorsed Plan 
E for that city. 


iT LIKES YOU 
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Insurance Corp. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


| “One of New England's Best Hotels’’ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 
Dances and Functions of all kinds 





Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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POWER WHEN YOU NEED IT 

AS MUCH AS YOU NEED — INSTANTLY 
Giant generators, big power plants, substations 
and miles of copper wire — all under constant 
watch and care of highly trained men and — 
women — stay on the job to produce Reddy - 
Kilowatt. They are on the job 24 hours every 
day to see that he is always ready in your fac- 
tory or office at the flick of a switch. Depend 
on Reddy, your Power Partner. 
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Sznews of Our Democracy 


By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
President of Harvard University 


AM going to be bold enough to 

maintain the thesis that the 
strength of our free society is inti- 
mately connected with our success 
or failure in making our system of 
public education work. To me, our 
free tax-supported schools are the 
sinews of our democracy. For they 
are a product of that special history 
of this nation which has likewise 
produced the unique American ideals 
which must guide our future. They 
are likewise the guardian and trans- 
mitting agency of those ideals on 
whose vitality the future of our 
democracy depends. 

Before attempting to document 
this proposition, which has probably 
already aroused a spirit of scepti- 
cism among you, I must first tres- 
pass on your time to consider what 


are in fact the goals which we 
Americans have set ourselves as a 
free people. For a sound educational 
philosophy must be based on a con- 
sidered social philosophy. This in 
turn requires a formulation of: ends 
to be achieved in a democracy by 
the cooperative action of the citi- 
zens. The schools and colleges of 
this country are powerful instru- 
ments for forwarding our ideals 
and shaping the nature of our coun- 
try. Therefore we do well to face 
the question at the outset: What 
sort of a society do we want to 
develop here in the United States 
in the next one hundred years? 
To do justice to this question one 
should write a volume, but in spite 
of the complexity of the details I be- 
lieve we can sum up our typical Amer- 
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ican hopes and aspirations in a few 
words and phrases. Our American 
ideals spring from the history of 
this nation. Our political creed we 
formulated in a revolutionary era 
which has been nourished by the 
writings of the eighteenth century. 
From this heritage comes our ad- 
herence to a form of representative 
government based on free elections, 
untrammeled discussion of political 
issues, universal suffrage. Our legal 
system is founded on the centuries 
of evolution of the doctrines of the 
common law and we consider the 
rights of the individual as of para- 
mount importance: trial by jury, the 
writ of habeas corpus are as essen- 
tial to us as the air we breathe; 
likewise, the civil liberties, including 
religious freedom embodied in the 
Bill of Rights. However much we 
may differ among ourselves in the 
inevitable cleavage between the 
right and left as to specific meas- 
ures to be taken by governmental 
bodies (local, state, or Federal), we 
never cease to think of officials of 
the government as our agents. 
American conservatives and Amer- 
ican radicals alike join in repudi- 
ating the alien notion that the State 
as such is a mystic entity to be 
worshipped or a transcending force 
to direct the lives of ourselves or 
of our children. All this is so 
obvious as hardly to be worth taking 
your time to restate here. I do so 
only to contrast these political ideas 
common to all democracies with 


certain unique ideals which are the 
hallmarks of American democracy. 


To my mind, these ideals which 
I shall sum up by the words “equa- 
lity of opportunity” and “social 
democracy” are a product of our 
special history. In the first place, 
this nation unlike most others has 
not evolved from a state founded 
on a conquest. As a consequence 
we have nowhere in our tradition 
the idea of aristocracy descended 
from the conquerors and entitled to 
rule by right of birth. On the con- 
trary, we have developed our great- 
ness in a period in which a highly 
fluid society overran a rich and 
empty continent, and one of the 
highly significant ideals of the 
American nation has long been 
equality of opportunity. This im- 


.plies on the one hand a relatively 


mobile social structure changing 
from generation to generation, and 
on the other mutual respect between 
different vocational and economic 
groups; in short, a minimum of em- 
phasis on class distinction. That is 
why we Americans so often refer 
to a man as being “democratic” 
when we have reference not to his 
partisan affiliations but to his social 
habits. That is why we Americans 
have insisted that our public schools 
be as far as possible ladders of 
opportunity. 

Our economic system, our political 
institutions and our social ideals 
form a closely interwoven pattern. 
Equality of opportunity could only 


—— 
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be a reality in a political demo- 
cracy, it would have meaning only 
in a competitive society in which 
private ownership and the _ profit 
motive were accepted as basic prin- 
ciples. If I had time, I should like 
to discuss at some length how the 
impact of the European radical doc- 
trines of the nineteenth century based 
on the notion of a class struggle 
confused the thinking of some of 
our reformers in this century. These 
foreign doctrines have to a consider- 
able degree diverted the attention 
of forward-looking men and women 
from the social goals implicit in our 
native American tradition. As a 
consequence, we have thought too 
little of our system of public schools 
—the concrete expression of our 
belief in equality of opportunity,— 
we have thought too little of this 
system of universal education as 
an instrument of national policy. 


Our type of political, social and 
economic system is on trial in the 
grim world of the mid-twentieth 
century. I have no doubt that it 
will prove its worth not only here 
at home but in distant lands if we 
regard it as a growing, changing 
system moving gradually forward 
toward certain distinct and charac- 
teristic goals. These goals include: 


1. The continuation of a form 
of government based on free elec- 
tions and free expression of opinion. 

2. A continuation of the many 
relatively independent government 
units, towns, cities, states, and the 
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Federal government—a flexible 
though complex system which al- 
lows for the maximum of “home 
rule.” 


3. A’ much greater degree of 
honesty and efficiency in all these 
governmental units. 


4. A continuation of our highly 
competitive economic system with 
its wide divergence of pecuniary 
rewards. 


5. A greater degree of social 
mobility and fluidity and a lesser 
degree of social distinction between 
occupational groups. 


6. A greater degree of equality 
of opportunity for the youth of each 
succeeding generation. 

With some such goals in mind, 
let me turn to the role of our public 
schools in strengthening our demo- 
cracy. In so doing we may think 
of our system of education as havy- 
ing a twofold purpose. First, the 
preparation of the future citizens 
of the nation for life in the kind 
of democracy we have in mind. 
Second, in developing all the vari- 
eties of talent latent in each genera- 
tion and educating this talent as 
fully as is required. The first aspect 
of education may be spoken of as 
general education or education for 
citizenship or education for the good 
life; the second, as vocational train- 
ing of which professional education 
is one special aspect. In short, we 
must concentrate on two problems: 
first, how to promote the best educa- 
tion in democratic land for all 
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American youth; second, how to find 
and develop the special talents 
needed in the great variety of oc- 
cuptions and professions character- 
istic of a modern industrialized 
nation. 

Now, let me remind you of the 
fact that the situation which con- 
fronts our public schools today has 
little or no relation to that of forty 
or fifty years ago. 

I suppose everyone realizes to 
some degree how fast we have been 
moving toward the goal of universal 
education. But let me remind you 
of some startling figures. Seventy 
years ago there were 80,000 students 
in our high schools, in 1940 there 
were 7,000,000; seventy years ago 
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there were 60,000 in our colleges, 
in 1940, 1,500,000. In the seventy 
years the population went up three 
times, the number in the secondary 
schools 90 times, the number in 
our colleges 25 times. We are now 
very close to our goal of universal 
education through the first eight 
grades, and have reached a point 


-where one can argue as to how much 


larger a percentage of our youth 
should finish high school and go on 
to college work. In the last fifty 
years the American people have 
constructed a vast engine of demo- 
cracy, our system of tax-supported 
schools. Now the problem is to 
make it run smoothly and in the 
best interests of the United States. 
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Simnews of Our Democracy 


Or to change the metaphor, our 
problem is one of improving at 
every level the quality of the job. 
And in many instances on the qua- 
lity turns the difference between 
success and failure of the system. 

But before discussing how we are 
to improve our schools, let me dwell 
a moment longer on the general 
nature of our effort. I have spoken 
of the uniqueness of our public 
schools. This uniqueness of our 
American system of public educa- 
tion lies in its flexibility and its 
democratic spirit. As _ contrasted 
with systems of universal education 
which have grown out of the Euro- 
pean countries, it is unique, first, be- 
cause there is little or no differen- 
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tiation according to ability or taste 
or vocational goal among students in 
our public schools, until after the 
high school years are past. Second, 
because a very considerable percent- 
age of the students go on to high 
school, and as compared to any 
other country, a very large percent- 
age go on for post-high school 
education. 

How significant is the first point 
is brought out by some comments 
of the United States educational 
mission which paid a visit to Ger- 
many last summer. They found the 
basic educational system of Ger- 
many had been little modified by 
the Nazis, though the machinery 
had been captured by them to pro- 
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mote their totalitarian ends. But 
the fundamental structure of the 
German school system long before 
the Nazis reflected a spirit which 
differed from that which prevails 
in American schools. It was based 
on the philosophy of a class struc- 
ture. It was the antithesis of our 
system which reflects the spirit of 
a democracy committed to the idea 
of equal opportunity for all. 


“The German school has hitherto 
been a dual system,” the Commis- 
sion writes, “one for the five or ten 
per cent of intellectually, socially 
and economically favored who go on 
to secondary school, university and 
the professions; the other for the 
great group who have four years 
more of _ tuition-free elementary 
school and three or more years of 
vocational training. When he is ten 
years of age or younger, a German 
child finds himself grouped or 
classified by the factors over which 
he has no control; such grouping 
to determine almost inevitably his 
status throughout life. This system 
has cultivated attitudes of superi- 
ority in one small group and inferi- 
ority in the majority of the mem- 
bers of German society, making 
possible the submission and lack 
of self-determination upon which 
authoritarian leadership has. 
thrived.” 


Our democratic educational phil- 
osophy is a reflection of the ideals 
of this nation. If we are to be 
strong in this tough postwar world 
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we must strengthen our faith in 
these ideals and make our social | 
realities a closer approximation to 
these ideals. Seen in such a setting 
the problems of our public schools © 
take on an exciting nature; they — 
are recognized as second to none © 
in importance from the viewpoint 


of the survival of our free society. 


To turn from the general to the 
specific, the immediate job is to 
raise teachers’ salaries and recruit 
more and better teachers for our 
schools. We are now in a crisis of 
public education. The situation in 
regard to teachers’ salaries has been 
bad in many localities for decades. 
The drastic upswing in prices has 
made a bad situation a national 
scandal. The revelation of the 
shocking conditions has awakened 
public opinion, and locally in many 
states something is being done. But 
very much more needs to be ac- 
complished. 


If the gravity of the situation is 
brought home to the American pub- 
lic I am convinced that through 
local and state taxes, funds will be 
forthcoming in many sections to im- 
prove matters to a considerable 
degree. I wish to go on record as 
favoring a law providing general 
Federal aid for schools in those 
states which require this assistance, 
and a law which will stimulate the 
states to spend more on their pub- 
lic schools. Such a law would be in 
existence if Senate Bill 472 spon- 
sored by Senator Taft and others 
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should be passed by the present 
Congress. 

Some of you may be suspicious 
of Federal aid bills. You do not 
want Federal strings to your local 
schools. Neither do I. Bill S472 is 
a very careful device. It seeks to 
maintain minimum educational lev- 
els by Federal aid where needed. 
But without Federal control. The 
abstention from any degree of Fed- 
eral control over the states is pains- 
takingly detailed in the Bill. 

Why should the citizens of a 
relatively wealthy state be taxed to 
help the education in poorer states? 
I often hear this question asked by 
those who oppose Federal aid. The 
answer is obvious and_ twofold. 
First, as the population figures 
show, we are a mobile people; there 
is a constant movement of inhabi- 
‘tants from one state to another. 
Particularly is this true as regards 
rural and urban areas. The future 
citizens of many of our wealthy 
cities are now being educated in 
our poorer states. Second, all the 


youth of the country are future citi- 
zens of the entire country; 


their 
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activities as citizens and voters will 
determine the kind of nation we 
and our children are going to be 
living in in the next half century. 
Indeed, I can go further and say the 
education of all our future citizens 
may well determine the kind of 
world we are going to live in. As I 
said a moment ago, democracy is 
now on trial and only a strong 
democracy can prove itself in this 
century; a democracy can only be 
strong if all the citizens are prop- 
erly educated and careers are freely 
open to all the talented. 

Careers open to the talented. Let 
me dwell on that aspect of our sys- 
tem of public schools for just a 
moment. We are living in a com- 
plex society in a highly technical, 
industrialized age. As never before 
our professional men and women, 
using the word “professional” in the 
broad American sense, play an al- 
most determining role in our na- 
tional life. We must have the very 
best doctors, public health special- 
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ists, lawyers, economists, research 
scientists, engineers, public serv- 
ants, to mention only a few exam- 
ples. 


Thanks to our public schools, we 
are today, I believe, finding and 


developing a larger percentage of 


our potential talent than in any 
other nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Soviet Union. But 
I am convinced there is a consider- 
able untapped reservoir in many 
sections of the country because of 
the inadequacies of the elementary 
and secondary schools. Just as an 
illustration, I may mention some 
figures I have compiled from a sur- 
vey of American Men of Science. 
A certain group of outstanding 
scientists are starred every five 
years by the vote of their colleagues 
and thus recorded in a sort of Who’s 
Who among scientists. Taking the 
distribution of the younger group 
of distinguished scientists thus list- 
ed by the place of birth, one finds 
strange discrepancies among the 
states. One might imagine the num- 
bers would parallel the distribution 
of the population, but they do not. 
Some states have failed to supply 
the average number. Why is this 
the case? No one can say with 
certainty, but it may well be the 
inadequacies of the educational sys- 
tem of the states in question. For 
this interesting fact appears on 
examination. There is a fairly close 
correlation between the number of 
scientists on the list in question 


and the expenditure per child for 
educational purposes in the states 
that spend less than about $120 
per year per person. The state of 
birth of the scientist is presumably 
the state in which the elementary 
education was received, one -might 
note in passing. 


Of course, there are other factors, 
but the correlation is strong evi- 
dence that in the twenty-five or so 
states with the lowest expenditures 
for schools, the lack of adequate 
education may be the determining 
one. Certainly I see no reason to 
believe that potential scientific abil- 
ity is not about equally distributed 
among all the inhabitants of the 
United States. But I am sure that 
in many areas we are not doing 
what we should to find and develop 
this particular brand of skill. The- 
same is true, I believe, for all other 
types of talent which today require 
careful schooling in order to be of 
benefit to the nation. To the extent 
we fail to discover and utilize the 
potentialities of the youth of each 
generation, we are dissipating our 
greatest source of wealth: the 
young people of the nation. 

_ Very well, some of you may reply, 
by all means let us improve our 
public schools so that our profes- 
sions may be recruited from all 
sections of the country and no boy 
of real ability shall be overlooked. 
Our belief in equality of opportunity 
as well as our desire to have the 
“best” brains at the disposal of 
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private initiative and public service 
combine at this point. But you may 
say, what about those who do not 
fall within this category? Is there 
not a real danger of over-educating 
the young people of the United 
States? Is there no danger of send- 
ing so many to college that we will 
have a white collared proletariat, an 
army of unemployed, because many 
more will desire professional and 
semi-professional work than our so- 
ciety can support? Yes, there is 
real danger in this direction. Though 
I should not use the word over- 
educate, but rather say there is 
grave danger of giving boys and 
girls the wrong type of education. 
And here we arrive at one of the 
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knottiest problems over which edu- 
cators now wrangle. What sort of 
high school education should be 
given and what type of institution 
should be provided to meet the in- 
creasing demand for post-high 
school education? To sum up the 
matter in a few words we may 
ask the question, is everyone to go 
to college? If so, what type of 
college? 

Let me consider for the moment 
the average type of high school in 
the United States where only a 
third of the students now go on for 
further education. How can such a 
school through wise guidance and 
counselling see to it that the per 
cent who go on to college are those 
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who can really benefit from the 


college ? 


The difficulties in practice are 
very great, but with the improve- 
ment of our tests and examinations 
and our understanding of the is- 
sues, I look for great progress in 
this matter of counselling in the 
years ahead. It has been well said 
that educational guidance is the 
keystone of the arch. of public edu- 
cation. 


But even the best counselling and 
guidance will not alone provide the 
answer. For as everyone is saying 
nowadays, higher education is con- 
tagious. Some 2,000,000 veterans 
are receiving an advanced educa- 
tion with the aid of what amounts 
to a vast Federal scholarship plan. 
These veterans are giving a splendid 
account of themselves in all the 
colleges. They now make up most 
of the college student bodies; about 
three-fourths at Harvard. They 
constitute the first student bodies 
whose chance to go to college was 
not dependent on geographical lo- 
cation or the financial ability of 
their families. This is a significant 
expansion of educational opportun- 
ity for one college generation. The 
younger relatives of these veterans, 
to a considerable degree, will want 
the same opportunities.~ In all like- 
lihood there will be a pressure to 
increase the educational facilities 
beyond the high school. How is that 
to be done? What sort of facilities 
are to be offered? 
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In our thinking about this whole 
subject, I suggest we would do well 
to distinguish between general edu- 
cation (for broadening a man’s hor- 
izon), vocational education, and pro- 
fessional education. Beyond high 
school, vocational and general edu- 
cation can be provided locally in 
two-year terminal institutions. And 
for many students this seems to be 
the answer. The expansion of these 
local two-year terminal colleges 
seems to be of great importance for 
the immediate future. I underline 
the adjective terminal, for a local 
two-year college which merely du- 
plicates the first two years of a four- 
year college is quite another story. 


The provision for general educa- 
tion and vocational education is a 
responsibility of the state. On the 
other hand, training for the profes- 
sions is a more national concern. 
The professions transcend state 
boundaries; therefore, professional 
education might well be financed to 
some degree by a direct Federal 
scholarship or fellowship program. 
This is one of the features of the 
proposed National Science Founda-. 
tion. It finds its parallel in the new 
Naval NROTC program already in 
operation. In the present bill for 
a National Science Foundation only 
the scientific professions are speci- 
fied, but to my mind medicine 
should eventually be included. In- 
deed, the case for a Federal scholar- 
ship program for premedical and 
medical students is very strong. You 
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may ask why not other professions 
as well. I would have no objection 
to enlarging the list eventually if 
the expenditures were not too great. 
But we must make haste slowly in 
these matters, and a few selected 
professions should be tried first as 
a sort of pilot plant operation. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
speak for a few minutes of that 
core of common learning which 
should be the heritage of all Amer- 
ican youth. It will be composed of 
material drawn from the fields of 
history, political science, economics, 
fine arts and literature, that is, the 
- social sciences and the humanities. 

In our ideal republic of the future 
we are surely concerned not with 
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what a man has studied but with 
what he does. We may hope that 
men and women will be more in- 
terested in wise collective action of 
the citizens; that there will be less 
“gang politics,” less despoiling of 
the public treasury, fewer com- 
pletely selfish pressure groups, more 
self-sacrificing men in public office, 
—in short, a much healthier body 
politic. 

The future citizens we desire to 
educate must have strong loyalties 
and high civic courage. These loyal- 
ties must be to the type of society 
we are envisaging and to the United 
States as the home of this society. 
Such emotional attitudes are in part 
the product of a common set of 
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values. One of the tasks of the 
public schools is to evoke these 
loyalties through the medium of 
formal study. This can be done to 
some degree by the study of our 
heritage. 

But the war has underlined the 
fact that the most effective loyalties 
are often to small groups of men 
bound together by a common ex- 
perience and a unity of immediate 
purpose. A unifying faith is in 
such instances not a matter of words 
or intellectual concepts but a direct 
relationship between men in danger. 
A not dissimilar loyalty, though in 
a lesser degree, is seen at work in 
athletic sports and certain types of 
extracurricular activities. Having 
once experienced this type of emo- 
tional situation, a man or woman is 
more likely to respond another time 
and is probably more inclined to 
transfer such loyalties to larger 
groups. 

For these reasons the present em- 
phasis in many public schools on 
“democratic living’? seems to me to 
be of first importance. I should place 
high in the priority list of goals to 
be achieved by every teacher the 
inculeation of what we Americans 
call a “democratic attitude,” and a 
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firm character which is nonetheless 
tolerant of other views. A loyalty 
to the type of society we are slowly 
endeavoring to shape on this conti- 
nent can be evoked far better by 
action than by words. To the extent 
that the school itself is a society 
exemplifying the ideals we extol, to 
that extent we tend to ‘win the 
loyalty of even the most ruthless in- 
dividuals in the group. And there 
is.a good chance that this loyalty 
will be transferred later to the na- 
tion. 

(From.an address delivered at the 
thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington, D. C., May 
1, 1947) 
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Cambridge Statistics 
HE employment and payroll sta- 
tistics for March show little 
change from the February figures. 
These are comparative figures and 


do not represent all Cambridge 
companies. When comparing with 
a report for previous month be sure 
the same number of establishments 
reported in each case. 


Percentage Changes 


Reporting Weekly from February 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
244 23,710 $1,069,757 +1.2 _0.3 
Manufacturing 84 15,100 693,661 +1.3 0.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 65 2182 121,506 —1.2 _0.8 
Municipal Employment 1 700 26,499 +0.6 +0.1 
Construction 60 919 43,779 OST =—).7 
All Other Classes 34 4,209 184,312 +2.9 +2.5 
Marriage Licenses Building Permits 
F the 91 individual areas re- UILDING permits issued in 
porting in the United States, Cambridge for April, 1947 


31 or approximately one-third re- 
ported increases for March, 1947 as 
compared with March of 1946. The 
National average for this period 
showed a decrease of 9.8 and was 
the fourth consecutive month show- 
ing a decrease. In Cambridge how- 
ever, Dan Cupid came out of hiber- 
nation and 155 marriage licenses 
were issued in March. This is an 
increase of 23% over March, 1946 
and 37.2% better than the five-year 
' average. 
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totalled $869,717. This figure in- 
cluded two apartment houses valued 
at $260,000 to accommodate fifty- 
two families. For.the first four 
months of 1947, building permits is- 
sued in Cambridge totalled $1,916,333 
—third highest amount in the State. 


Please Note 
R. C. L. Shuey, Manager now 
is our contact member of the 
Puritan Compressed Gas Co. He 
replaces C. E. Redeker. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF CHARLES RIVER — Courtesy of Cheyn 
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Charles River 
HE aerial photograph of the 
Charles River on pages 14 and 
15 shows five of the bridges con- 
necting Cambridge and Boston. Left 
to right they are the Cottage Farm 
_ Bridge, River Street Bridge, West- 
ern Avenue Bridge, John W. Weeks 
Bridge, and the Larz Anderson 
Bridge. 

The latter is most familiar to the 
sports minded individuals who have 
crossed to the Harvard Stadium on 
the Boston side of the river. Op- 
posite the Stadium is the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
with twelve of the temporary hous- 
ing units clearly showing. If the 
lines were drawn from the John W. 
Weeks Bridge and the Larz Ander- 
son Bridge to the bottom of the 
picture, most of the buildings be- 
tween the lines would be those of 
Harvard University. 

This picture of the Charles makes 
one realize why the Indians called 
it Quineboquin, meaning circular or 
crooked. Captain John Smith gave 
the river its present name. Since 
then many historic events have 
taken place close to its banks. Look- 
ing at the picture it is hard to 
believe that the poet Longfellow 
looking at the river from his window 
wrote, “The broad meadows and the 
steel-blue river remind me of the 
meadows of Unterseen and _ the 
River Aar,” or that Lowell wrote, 
“The Charles’ slipped smoothly 
through green and purple salt 
meadows, darkened here and there 


as with a stranded cloud shadow. 
Over these marshes, level as water, 
but without its glare, and with 
softer and more soothing gradations 
of perspective, the eye is carried 
to a horizon of softly rounded hills.” 

Thus Cambridge has grown—even 
the marshes have been reclaimed 
and built upon. A last look at the 
picture shows that with the excep- 
tion of city parks, Metropolitan 
District Commission land and that 
owned by Harvard University, there 
is little available space in this sec- 
tion of Cambridge. 


To The Point 
UR new member Pierre Belli- 
veau gets to the point quickly. 
When asked for a resumé of himself 
and his business this is what we 
received: 

“Pierre Belliveau, 84 State Street, 
Boston, public administrator and 
lawyer: specialty, Probate practice. 
Education liberal arts, accounting 
and law. Interalia: of the Board 
of Directors, Canadian Club of Bos- 
ton and Cambridge YMCA; of the 
Executive Committee Cambridge 
Plan E; formerly secretary Cam- 
bridge Community Federation; in 
politics Republican; clerk Cambridge 
Research Association.”’ 


Welcome 
AYMOND P. LOGAN comes 
from Buffalo, New York to 
assume the position of Scout Exe- 
cutive of the Cambridge Boy Scout 
Council. He has had wide scouting 

experience. 
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Solicitations 
HE metal plates which hang 
conspicuously in our members’ 
establishments serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. They indicate membership in 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce and a pledge to refrain from 
encouraging rackets. By adhering 
to this pledge members can save 


many times the dues they pay the» 


Chamber. 


By close cooperation we can dis- 
courage the “easy money” boys from 
“plying their trade” in Cambridge. 
For every legitimate solicitation 
there are ten which are not. In 
two recent solicitations the “State 
House” Boston was mentioned. On 
investigation the solicitations were 
found to be professional. Profes- 
sional solicitors receive from 35% 
to 60% of the “take.” In a recent 
New England wide solicitation it 
was reported that the beneficiary 
received about 5%. 


Perhaps Barnum was right but 
we in Cambridge don’t have to 


prove it. If you receive a telephone 
request for a donation, to buy tickets 
or to take an ad, insist that you 
receive a letter stating the proposi- 
tion. Unordered tickets received in 
the mail should be returned. Re- 
member the slogan “Before you in- 
vest—investigate.”’ 


Outing 


ANY members have asked 

about the Chamber Outing. 
An outing Committee spent con- 
siderable time trying to locate an 
acceptable country club to accom- 
modate our outing. The only club 
easily accessible for an outing the 
size of ours had a charge which 
would necessitate doubling the price 
of last year’s outing tickets. 

In consideration of many Cham- 
ber members who might not feel 
like spending this amount for an 
outing, the Board of Directors voted 
not to hold an outing at this time. 


Plant Photos 


OMMENCING with the June 
issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” a series of aerial photo- 
graphs of Cambridge plants will be 
shown. Approximately twenty five 
prints are in our possession, and 
later will be bound in a book and 
placed in the Chamber lounge. If 
you have an 8x10 picture of your 
building send it to us to be included 
in this series. It doesn’t have to 
be an aerial photograph but should 
be an exterior view. 
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Portion of head table at April Speaker’s luncheon, left to right: Councillor 
Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, who invited Chamber members to attend the 
Cambridge Lions Club dinner; Gaetan R. Aiello, Headmaster and pro- 
prietor, Cambridge Academy, and member of the Chamber’s Municipal 
Affairs Committee; Robert R. Duncan, Chamber Vice President and Chair- 
man of the Speakers’ committee; Dr. Alfred C. Neal, Research Director, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; Alan Steinert, Chamber President. 
Dr. Neal, with the aid of charts shown on the wall, gave an excellent 
picture of the long range outlook for New England. How many present 
noticed that his talk was being transcribed through a lapel microphone? 
Many members have asked for a copy of Dr. Neal’s talk. We can not 
oblige, as this, like many of the talks given at Chamber luncheons, was 
“off the record.”” Dr. Neal is in great demand as a speaker and may speak 
to another group locally. Be sure to hear him. 





New Location 99 First Street 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. | 
Building Construction TRO. 3623 





— 





Another view of head table at April Speakers’ meeting, left to right: 
Dr. Neal; President Steinert; Richard A. Dow, Realtor and Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Municipal Affairs Committee; John H. Campbell, Treas- 
urer of the Superior Laundry Co., and member of the Municipal Affairs 
Committee, and Salvatore Leto, Proprietor of the Falcon Machine and 
Tool Company, and member of the Municipal Affairs Committee. 








Commercial — Advertising 


DAVID W. NILSSON Baggeth & 
Commercial Photographer | Failed 


New Location ee 
149 Sidney Street Daggett Chocolate Company 
Kir. 7675 and 


Illustration — Color A dencinted Companies 
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Versatile 

a] Ses C. DiNunzio, the contact 
member of our new member firm 

Dana Realty Co., is known to many 

persons in Cambridge not for his 

apartment house management or in- 

surance brokerage business, but as 
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an attorney. Born in Cambridge, 
educated at Harvard University and 
the Harvard Law School, he be- 
came interested in real estate be- 
cause of family investments. He 
can be classified either under real 
estate or law. i 


BATH SECRET 


Daily bathing 


most from your 


Lifebuoy. Its special purifying lather gives you Qa 
ey 


double protection from “B. O.”—all-over protection 


is the American way. Get the 


.daily bath by bathing with 


Z4\ 


and lasting protection. You'll find Lifebuoy’s mild, generous 
lather agrees with your skin. 


week and you'll use it for life. 
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National Affairs 


EMBERS have been sent copies 
M of both the House and Senate 
labor bills. By referring to the 
March issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” one can compare these 
bills with the labor resolution 
adopted by the Directors of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 

At the April meeting the Board 
unanimously accepted the _ state- 
ment of the National Affairs Com- 
mittee approving aid to Greece and 
Turkey. . 

The statement issued by the Exe- 
cutive Committee on “Price Reduc- 
tions” and sent to all members re- 
ceived favorable comment in the 





At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


23 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 


719 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq. 





press. Letters also were received 
from several Cambridge companies 
stating their views on the price 
situation. 

The following statement was una- 
nimously adopted by the Board of 
Directors and sent to Massachusetts 
Senators and Representatives in 
Washington: 

“It is the firm belief of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce that 
the Federal budget must be kept 
as low as possible, consistent with 
efficient and economical government. 
Federal economy will result in a 
surplus of government receipts over 
expenditures. This surplus. should 
be used half for debt reduction and 
half for tax reduction.” 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


Special Machinery 
“Reliance” Instruments 


MACHINE WORK 
PATTERNS 
CASTINGS 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass., is 
now in process of having its huge plant modernized. When the moderniza- 
tion plans are completed, all windows will be of glass blocks and the 
entire building air conditioned. Bs 

The building, when built in 1927, was an outstanding example of engineer- 
ing and architectural ingenuity. During the intervening twenty years, 
technical advances have been continuously incorporated in the plant and 
equipment. 7 
The extensive modernization plans for the building are a part of’ the 
company’s observance of its 100th Anniversary. 


anniversary of the establishment of 
his little one-room candy shop, the 
forerunner to the New England 
Confectionery Company, manufac- 
turers of Necco Wafers, Sky Bar, 


Necco Celebrates 
T was May 1847. Polk was presi- 
dent of the United States and 
Alexander Graham Bell was two 
months old. In Boston, Oliver Chase 


began a new business venture that 
was destined to become, a century 
later, one of the nation’s chief candy 
companies. 1947 marks the 100th 


Bolster, and numerous other candies. 

Not many firms attain 100 years 
of continuous and progressive busi- 
ness life but the one which Oliver 
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Chase founded and which later 
joined two other candy manufactur- 
ers to form the New England Con- 
fectionery Company made progress 
from the start. The original found- 
ers were three unusually ingenious 
candy makers... three young men 
who might well be called ‘candy 
craftsmen.” Oliver Chase took the 
manufacture of candy out of the 
home-kitchen stage and into mecha- 
nical production by his invention of 
the first machine to shape candy 
automatically. It made lozenges 
that were the great-great-grand- 
father of the popular Necco Wafer 
and the Chase mint, as well as of 
the now-nostalgic “conversation 
hearts” bearing such tender mes- 
sages as “I love you” and “Ever 
Thine.” 


Daniel Fobes, second of the three, 
whose talents were directed less to- 
ward hard shaped candies and more 
toward candied jellies, creams and 
fancy bon-bons, introduced Turkish 
Delight to America. Third member 
of the founding firms, Abner Moody, 
brought another skill to candy mak- 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMF 


Peeigreits. SUPPLY CO. 


AND 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Necco Celebrates 
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ing. He liked to whittle and soon 
he was whittling molds. for candy 
dolls, flowers, fruits, animals, and 
boats ... novelties to delight chil- 
dren, for children’s candies were his 
specialty. Youngsters everywhere 
were thrilled by the unique candies 
made by Wright and Moody ... 
fried eggs in little tin frying pans, 
cigarettes that actually looked 
aglow, licorice whips and pipes. 
Today, one hundred years later, 
the New England Confectionery 
Company plans to celebrate the be- 
ginning of a second century of 
candy making. In its program of 
observance is a plan for moderniz- 
ing and enlarging the Necco plant 
in Cambridge, Mass. This building, 
when erected 20 years ago, was an 
outstanding example of engineering 
and architectural ingenuity. Since 
then technical advances have been 
continuously incorporated in the plant 
and equipment. With the comple- 
tion of the modernization program 
the entire building will be air-condi- 
tioned and will have the finest new 
equipment available to make it an 


oing by Plane? «Ss 


e Let us secure 
your reservations 


® No fee for this service 


e¢ Charge accounts solicited 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS - TOURS - CRUISES 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 


KIRKLAND 1650 


HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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example of modern efficiency for 
the manufacturing and servicing of 
quality candy to Necco distributors. 

The compelling desire of Oliver 
Chase, Daniel Fobes, and Abner 
Moody when they founded their 
candy companies was to manufac- 
ture better candy. In keeping with 
that pioneer spirit was the intro- 


duction of Necco a few years ago ~ 


of SKY BAR, a piece of candy 
that represents a technical manu- 
facturing achievement used in Amer- 
ica for the first time. Sales of this 
unusual candy bar together with its 
companion pieces in the Necco line 
prove that the New England Con- 
fectionery Company can look for- 
ward to an even greater century of 
progress than it has already en- 
joyed. 


Roster Change 

FFECTIVE June 1, 1947 Mr. 

Robert Taylor will replace Mr. 
R. S. Risley as the contact member 
for John Morrell & Co. Mr. Risley 
is retiring as Manager of the com- 
pany after thirty-four years of serv- 
ice. 








|piszemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Manufacturers for over 
100 years 


44 years in Cambridge 





Ridley Honored 


Horace S. Ridley, President of 
the New England Confectionery 
Company was presented an_ en- 
grossed testimonial scroll in recog- 
nition of his leadership and service 
to the company at a recent luncheon 
at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 
Mass. Ridley who has been Presi- 
dent of NECCO since 1931, has 
spent his entire business career with 
the company. 


Chapman Elected 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the New England 
Confectionery Company, Harry S. 
Chapman was elected president 
and Horace S. Ridley, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Chapman had been 
first vice-president since 1942. 
Elected as _ vice-presidents were 
Phillip M. Clark and Richard W. 
Moulton. Re-elected were William 
H. Vogler, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Robert L. Singer, assistant 
treasurer, and Arthur W. Chapin, 
secretary. 


USE THE 
CITY DIRECTORY 
Cambridge in Book Form 
H. A. MANNING CO. 
Publishers 


“Fundamental About Your 
Facts” City 
Out of Town Directory File 
Maintained at the Chamber 
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Home Stretch Stretched 


AST month’s issue of ‘The 

Magazine of Cambridge” stated 
that the two teams of the Member- 
ship Club were on the home stretch. 
The date for the finish had been set 
for May 13. But Captain “Sam” 
Zitter was rushed to the hospital. 
Despite the fact that Captain 
Arthur MacKenzie had it rumored 
about that he was bringing his 
team’s applications to the meeting 
in a Ford truck, ‘‘Sam” insisted that 
the meeting be held. He did say, 
“I’m disappointed in not being able 
to celebrate the victory with my 


team”. “Mac” must have different 
ideas on which team will win be- 
cause he said, “Postpone the meet- 
ing, I want to see Zitter’s face when 
they declare my team the winner”. 
So the final meeting was postponed 
to June 10 and from the claims of 
the team Captains, the results should 
be close. With the home stretch 
stretched, you have ten days to 
help the team of your choice. Why 
not send in the names of any 
prospects you have? The member- 
ship club will do the rest. 


WE WELCOME AS NEW MEMBERS THE FOLLOWING: 


Atlas Enterprise Travel Co. 

1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
J. Forbes Amory, President 

Sponsored by Office 


J. W. Black Co. 
704 Massachusetts Avenue 
Jack W. Black 
Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 


Cambridge Rubber Co. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of Rubber 
Footwear, Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Playshus, Coated Fab- 
rics and Vulcork Soles. 





Willard C. Craig (Insurance) 
201 Cambridge Street 

Willard C. Craig 
Sponsored by Chesterman Bowes 


Empire Electrical Company 
6 Portland Street 

Paul Leicht, President 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 









Banking, Savings 
and 
‘Trust Facilities 


CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit — 
Insurance Corp. 
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Honey Bee Cafe, Inc. 

700 Massachusetts Avenue 
Theodore J. Lazarides 

Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


Kaufman Hardware Co., Inc. 
443 Massachusetts Avenue 

Sol Kaufman 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Lesmarc Co. 
120 Potter Street 
Lester S. Feinberg 
Sponsored by Charles M. Fosgate 


Pierre Belliveau (Attorney) 
19 Ellsworth Avenue, Cambridge 
84 State Street, Boston 
Pierre Belliveau 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. 
88 Broadway 

Hugh I. Cheyne 
Sponsored by Office 


Sugarman Bros. 
531 Windsor Street 
Joseph Sugarman 
Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


University Electrotype Co., Inc. 
University Road 

Bert Gordon 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Wheaton Shoe Co. 
25 State Street 

Sumner Rosenberg, President 
Sponsored by John P. Lyons 
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World Tire and Auto Supply 
Company 
94 Massachusetts Avenue 
Alvin E. Sutherland 
Sponsored by Charles M. Fosgate 


University Drafting Service 

1384 Massachusetts Avenue 
Charles J. Walsh 

Sponsored by Francis W. Phelan 


Members Active 
ANY Chamber members are 
actively affiliated with the 
1947 Cambridge Cancer Control 
Campaign. Chamber President, Alan 
Steinert; heads the industrial com- 
mittee composed entirely of Cham- 
ber members: Harding U. Greene, 
Cambridge Electric Light Company; 
Thomas A. Gosner, Lever Brothers 
Company; Warren MacPherson, 
Cambridge Rubber Co.; William W. 
Garth, Jr., Lithomat Corporation; 
John H. Campbell, Superior Laundry 
Company; Philip R. Morss, Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co. The Cambridge 
quota is $15,000. 


Honored 

WO of our members have been 

honored by being elected as 
President and Vice President of the 
Rotary Club of Cambridge. The 
newly elected President is Albert 
O. Wilson of the A. O. Wilson 
Simon “Cy” 
Kaplan who has served as a Direc- 
tor of the Chamber and was its 
Treasurer in 19438-1944, is the newly 
elected Vice President of Rotary. 
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Employment production at paper processing 
MPLOYMENT conditions in the Plants and at printing shops. Orders 
Cambridge and Somerville are heavy but lack of material pre- 


area as shown in the April ‘“News- 
letter,” issued by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security, 
were as follows: 

Despite material shortages, this 
diversified area showed a small but 
highly encouraging employment 
gain during March. Although sugar 
and shortening are scarce and costs 
are high for some meats, food 
manufacturers shared in the em- 
ployment gain. It is expected that 
further recalls and limited expan- 
sion will continue if, as seems likely, 
sugar quotas are increased. The 
need for chocolate dippers and fancy 
packers will also increase if sugar 
becomes less scarce. 

Apparel and textile employment 
held at month-ago levels. When 
linings and* heavy wool materials 
for men’s wear become available 
and inventories at outlets for wo- 
men’s wear are reduced, there is 
hope of increased employment in 
these industries. 

The paper shortage has curtailed 









Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. 
88 Broadway — Cambridge 
TRO: 2777 
Distributors 
DAYTON THOROBRED 
TIRES and TUBES 
Customer Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 








meet present commitments. 


cludes the employment expansion 
which could otherwise be expected. 

Rubber and leather products man- 
ufacturers reported virtually no 
employment change. Orders are well 
sustained and there are no serious 
material shortages. However, no 
additional workers are needed to 
One 
rubber firm has increased average 
hourly wages by 10c without any 
work stoppage. The fact that leath- 
er is in better supply is of little 
consequence to the manufacturers 
of shoes, because distributors will 
not place sizable orders at this time. 


Upon Request 
OPIES of the “Special Message 
on Taxation” delivered by 
Governor Bradford before a joint 
convention of the Legislature on 
Monday, May 5, 1947, and “An Act 
Relative To The Hours of Employ- 
ment of Women and Minors” are 
available at the Chamber office for 
members upon request. 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 


Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TRObridge 7780-1 
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Latin Graduation 
DEMONSTRATION of the ex- 
A cellent relations existing be- 
tween officials of Harvard University 
and the City of Cambridge is evi- 
denced by the fact that Harvard 
Yard will be the scene of the 1947 
graduation exercises of the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School. 

Harvard University officials have 
extended the utmost cooperation to 
local school officials and officers of 
the newly formed Cambridge High 
and Latin School Alumni Associa- 
tion to make the 1947 graduation 
program a memorable one. 

This year marks the Centennial 
year of the local high school, ac- 
cording to available records. History 
books show that the “Cambridge 
High School under its present or- 
ganization as a school for the 
whole city dates from 1847”. 

Distinguished alumni of the school 
as represented by Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, newly elected Episcopal 
Bishop, and United States Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
will address the graduates, their 
friends and the alumni at the ex- 
ercises to be held in the Harvard 
Yard beginning at 6 p. m. on June 6. 

A day-long program of events has 
been scheduled by the Alumni As- 
sociation to mark the day. Old 
graduates of the school will gather 
for reunions with classmates from 
4 to 6 p. m. in the Yard. Earlier 
in the day, beginning at 1 p. m., an 
athletic program will be presented 
at Soldiers Field. Historical tours 


have also been scheduled. A Cen- 
tennial Ball at the Hotel Continental 
at 9 p. m. on June 6 will conclude 
the Centennial Celebration. 


New Lights 
NSTALLATION of new street 
lighting equipment which. will 


give three times as much illumina- 


tion has been started. This is the 
beginning of a city-wide plan of 
street light modernization. The first 
new poles and fixtures are on Cam- 
bridge Street, East Cambridge. 
Plans call for similar installations 
in other parts of the city during 
1947-148. 


Daly Wins Again 
HE appellate tax board has 
awarded the city the 1945 and 
1946 franchise taxes on the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company 
totaling $272,760.85. This amount 
added to the franchise taxes on the 
same company for 1943 and 1944, 
awarded to the city by a supreme 
court decision, makes a total of 
$537,511.70. City Solicitor John A. 
Daly is to be congratulated. 


£777F 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 







of 
Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 








» J. W. GREER COMPANY - 
INC. 


119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


















Manufacturers of 


FINE QUALITY CANDIES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMPARY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ROTECTIVE 
ACKAGING 
APERS 





SHOP AND SAVE 


AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
Tel. TRO. 4010 





George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 


286 Portland Street 
Kirkland 0550 


| HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


4 ‘One of New England’s Best Hotels’’ 
, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KIRkland 6100 








Mr. Plant Manager: 


Purchased power is dependable, efficient and economical, 
I’m a specialist in my field, that of supplying electricity — 
for any job be it large or small. 


I speed production, and lower costs, help make things 
faster—cheaper—better. I do this in Cambridge at a price 
for electric service that is mighty low. 


If you have a power or lighting problem, why not let 
my specialists assist you with it, for I’m interested in your 
electric problems and, how to do the job the most econo- 
mical way. 


= 


Your Power Partner 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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Member FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Daggett ES Coli 


Daggett Chocolate Company 
and 
Associated Companies 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 


A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
‘and Lions Clubs. © 
Colonial Main Dining Room 
Unique Drum Room 
. Telephone Kirkland 4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
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The Wagon and the Star 


By RALPH BRADFORD, Executive Vice President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


N what I am about to say, I 

shall run the risk of seeming 
to be a mere sentimentalist at a 
moment when there is much em- 
phasis upon a return to what is 
called the practical and the realistic. 

It is a calculated risk, however — 
and perhaps a small one, after all; 
for I am deeply convinced that the 
world is moved primarily by emo- 
tion, and that so-called practical 
results are in the main only by- 
products of the vast interplay that 
takes place in the realm of ideas 
and basic morality. 

Most of us, however realistic we 
fancy ourselves, like to sublimate 
our preoccupation with practical af- 
fairs by hitching the wagon in 
which we haul them to some beckon- 
ing star of idealism, inspiration or 


hope. Certainly it has always been 
so in my own experience. 

Years ago I was for a time a 
salesman of plaster and other gyp- 
sum products. Nothing can be more 
down-to-earth and unlovely than a 
wet brown coat of plaster being ap- 
plied in a cheerless half finished 
house; yet nothing contributes more, 
finally, to the beauty and comfort 
of a home. 

My job was to sell the stuff —a 
very worthy objective in itself. But 
I wanted to translate my sales into 
something that reached beyond tons 
and quotas, and even commissions. 
And so I used to fancy myself in 
the role of a builder, who was mak- 
ing a contribution to society by 
helping create better homes! 
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Maybe that was but the soph- 
omoric posturing of a groping and 
sometimes lonely young man —but 
I suspect it was a little more. Il 
suspect that it was the response 
I made to a deep and universal 
demand of human nature. 

Later I was. engaged in local 
chamber of commerce work. I was 
pleased when we increased our popu- 
lation, erected a new building, or 
secured an industry; but I knew also 
that we only half succeeded and 
therefore wholly failed unless at 
the same time we were making 
some contribution toward the health, 
convenience, prosperity and cultural 
well-being of all the people of our 
city. Growth, bigness, commercial 
and industrial development — that 
was the wagon. The general well- 
being of the community'— that was 
the star. 

And now we face the problems 
and the destiny of a great national 
organization — the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Shall 
our attitudes be any different here? 
We deal necessarily in economic 
terms and symbols, and with the 
emblems of business success or 
failure. We are concerned with. 
finances and taxation, with the 
problems of industry, with con- 
struction, with distribution, with 
transportation, foreign commerce, 
agriculture, insurance, natural re- 
sources — with the whole gamut of 
practical matters that are included 
in the operation of our economy. We 
want “business” in each such field 
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to be, as we say, “‘good.”” We want 
progress and prosperity and profits. 

But is that all? That’s the wagon 
—a sturdy and necessary vehicle. 
Where is the star? 

To my way of thinking, the Na- 
tional Chamber must be something 
more than a business organization. 
It must be a business organization 


'_— plus. 


In the first place, I think it is 
unwise for us of the so-called busi- 
ness world to emphasize continually 
the idea of our segregation. For 
years men engaged in business have 
unintentionally set themselves apart. 
They have talked about “business” 
as though it was something like a 
lodge or a church. Business wants 
this, business demands that, busi- 
ness opposes the other — so we have 
said, as though business were a com- 
pletely organized, self-contained, 
like-minded, unitary body of some 
sort. 

But what is business? What, in 
the first place is a “businessman”? 
Generally speaking, he is one who 
makes or sells something. But law- 
yers are also businessmen; so are 
bankers; and did you ever see a 
businessman who was not also a 
consumer? Are they not also usu- 
ally parents,— and taxpayers? And 
are not farmers also businessmen ? 
And what about a labor leader who 
employs hundreds of the staff of 
his union and manages an invest- 
ment of millions? And what about 
a laboring man who has some bonds 
and holds some stock in the com- 
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pany in which he works, or in some 
other ? 

The point I am making and per- 
haps laboring is that “business” is 
not an institution. It is a process, 
a mechanism, of the economy. 
Nearly everyone is in some sense 
a businessman; and all businessmen 
are inescapably parts of the whole 
economy. “Business” is not the ex- 
clusive property of any one group; 
every element of the economy’ is 
interdependent with some _ other 
element. 

Therefore when I say that the 
Chamber is a business organization, 
“plus,” I mean that its real and 
basic concern in these days is with 
the prosperity, the progress, the 
general welfare and especially the 
freedom of all the people of this 
country. The business segments 
that I have mentioned—manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and the rest— 
are but parts and in a sense sym- 
bols of that general welfare. Busi- 
ness can’t be “good” if the country 
as a whole is “bad.’”’ The Chamber, 
therefore, as an organization with 
a basic business viewpoint, must 
be concerned about the future of the 
whole country. That country doesn’t 
have a “business” future. It just 
has a future. 

If that future is good—that is, 
if we continue to maintain our 
representative form of government, 
if there are general high levels of 
production, wages, employment and 
profits, then “business” also will be 
“ood.” If the future is “bad”— 
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that is, if we lose our freedom, and 
sink to low levels of production, 
income and_ profit—then business 
will not just be ‘“‘bad’’; it will cease 
to be anything at all! 

Therefore when we work for a 
balanced budget and debt retirement 
and reduced taxes, the Chamber is 
not concerned so much with the im- 
mediate short-range effect of those 
things on “business” as it is with 
their long-range effect upon the 
economy and the country as a whole. 

When we take an interest in the 
vital matter of labor-management 
relationships, we are not appearing 
either in the role of management’s 
champion or labor’s opponent. We 
want industrial peace, because that 
is the way to production, and pro- 
duction is the way to prosperity 
for both management and labor as 
well as for the general public. 

Our call for the revision of cer- 
tain so-called labor laws is not 
a plea that labor be punished or 
that management be given advan- 
tage. On the contrary, it is an ap- 
peal for simple justice. There was 
a time when labor was the under- 
dog, weak and unorganized. Now 
strong organization, changed public 
sentiment and enlightened manage- 
ment attitudes have combined to 
give labor social and eco- 
nomic gains. It should not be 
deprived of those gains. There 
is no public sentiment and no busi- 
ness sentiment in favor of taking 
away those gains. Only labor it- 
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self can destroy the position it has 
won. 

What the Chamber wants for 
labor is well paid and steady em- 
ployment. For management it 
wants profits and dividends. For 
the general public it wants more 
goods and better goods at the low- 
est possible prices 
wants for the general public is 
more important than what it wants 
for either management or labor. 
Economic groups will prosper only 
as the country prospers. They 
will survive only if our system sur- 
vives. The Chamber is a business 
organization — plus. 

The operation of the economy— 
the making, selling, financing and 
transporting of goods and _ servi- 
ces—that’s our wagon. The wel- 
fare and safety of the whole na- 
tion — that’s our star! 

Consider education. It is not 
ordinarily regarded as a concern 
of business, but we believe it is. 
Everybody agrees, more or less sen- 
timentally, that education is a good 
thing. It makes for enlarged esthe- 
tic and cultural sensibilities. But 
what about its economic contribu- 
tion to society? Putting it bluntly, 
do people buy more radios, install 
more telephones, use more electri- 
city, subscribe to more magazines, 
and have better homes in areas that 
enjoy high educational standards 
than they do in areas where the 
opposite is true? 

Three years ago we set out to 
find the answer to those questions. 
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There, too, the motive was not just 
commercial, although I have ex- 
pressed it in commercial terms. 
But after all, no amount of esthe- 
LG appreciation is worth much un- 
less you have something to be 
esthetic about. The oft-mentioned 
human values, after you have 
cited the great abstractions of 
personal and political freedom, re- 
solve themselves into assurances of 
physical comfort, convenience and 
enjoyment — music, entertainment, 
automobiles, washing machines, ra- 
dios, comfortable homes. By rais- 
ing educational standards we hoped 
to raise material standards—for 
those who taught and for those who 
learned. But the public welfare— 
the safety and development of the 
country through better education 
more generally enjoyed — that was 
the objective. 


Convinced that education does 
make a contribution to economic 
well - being, we set out doing some- 
thing about it. We enlarged the 
staff, created visual material, issued 
convincing reports, carried the 
message to hundreds of commu- 
nities. As a result, today more 
than a thousand chambers of com- 
merce have set up committees on 
education which cooperate with lo- 
cal school authorities in helping 
provide better educational facilities. 

More education, better paid teach- 
ers, higher earning for the educa- 
ted, greater buying power, more 
goods and services.—Who benefits ? 
Everybody. Better _ citizenship, 
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higher levels of intelligence appled 
to production and to public prob- 


lems. Who benefits? The whole 
country. 

Education is the wagon. Good 
citizenship is the star. This is 
business — plus. 


Let’s turn for a moment to trade, 
which is as mundane as anything 
you can imagine — so much so 
that its very utterance is a term of 
reproach in certain oversensitive 
circles. Trade is the essence of com- 
merce; it is the principal mecha- 
nism of our economy. Only when 
men learned how to trade were 
they freed from the necessity of 
providing with their own hands 
everything they used. With trade 
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came specialization; and out of that 
grew civilization itself. 

Ours has always been a trading 
nation, and our foreign trade, re- 
presenting a tenth of our annual 
income, may sometimes mean the 
balance between prosperity and ad- 
versity, between high employment 
and unemployment. And so _ the 
Chamber is interested. in interna- 
tional trade — in the laws and prac- 
tices that govern it, and in the 
governmental policies that affect 
it. There are good, sound, practi- 
cal reasons for such interest. 

But there’s a deeper interest; a 
better reason. If trade, as I be- 
lieve, is a civilizing agent, it is 
also a source of international trou- 
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ble. Wars have been fought be- 
cause of conflicting trade interests 
among the nations. But trade can 
be an instrument of peace — and 
so we must concern ourselves with 
the things that are behind and be- 
yond trade — with 
affairs, as well as with the sym- 
bols of import and export. We 
must be interested in what goes on 
in the United Nations, with what 
happens in the reshaping of Europe, 
with what emerges in China. 

To serve this interest the Cham- 
ber has a committee on interna- 
tional and_ social problems. We 
maintain a permanent observer at 
United Nations headquarters. For 
increased good will and understand- 
ing among the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere we maintain the 
staff and headquarters for the Uni- 
ted States Section of the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and 
Production. We also support the 
work of the International Chamber, 
and for many years maintained the 
American Section of that body. Our 
representatives participate in the 
deliberations of the International 
Labor Organization, and we _ sup- 
port the International Employers 
Organization. 

In a world which is growing 
smaller, the United States mu st 
henceforth act an increasingly im- 
portant part on the world stage. We 
are committed to responsibilities 
from which we can not possibly re- 
tire. Through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, our 
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members are contributing their 
share of leadership as our country 
prepares to perform its part in 
the world drama. 

Trade is the wagon. 
the star. 

Viewed against these broad ob- 
jectives, the various segments of 
day-to-day work 
fall into perspective. Taxes, con- 
struction, manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, foreign commerce, natural re- 
sources, agriculture, transportation, 
insurance — all these are simply 
parts of a vast mosaic. Each is 
important in and of itself, but its 
full significance comes only when 
it is viewed as part of the whole 
picture. That picture is not “busi- 
ness” alone. It is America. 

We stand today at an opening 
door that may lead to black chaos 
or to the beginning of earth’s gol- 
den age. In every material sense 
we have reason for hope. Our 
cities, built upon the plans of an 
earlier and leisured age, will in the 
next half century require to be 
razed and rebuilt to accommodate 
the new, decentralizing miracles of 
jet and gyro and flying wing. Vast 
superhighways will be  thronged 
with revolutionary new types of 
automobile. The railroads will be 
transformed into flowing, continu- 
ous and articulated units. The 
conquest of the air will continue, 
and you and I, if we survive norm- 
ally, will span the globe in pres- 
surized superliners hurled through 
the upper atmospheres by atomic 
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jets. It is not too much to hope 
that we shall even see the begin- 
ning of inter - spacial exploration. 

But on the debit side, we are 
still living under the shadow of 
that portentous cloud that was 
raised over Bikini. Operations 
Crossroads they call it; and I have 
often wondered if they understood 
the full import of that designation. 
And we live, too, under another 
cloud threat — the threat of war, 
and the threat to our kind of civi- 
lization. 

As we face the future and the 
world today the question is simply 
and starkly one of survival. If war 
should come, even though we might 
be victorious we should not survive, 
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if by survival we mean the reten- 
tion of any semblance of our pre- 
sent civilization and mode of life. 
Even without war, the things held 
dear by you and me are under con- 
stant and insidious attack from 
without and from within. 

As to the world threat, we have 
a few years to prepare — and it 
had better not be for war, for we 
lose that way, even if we win. No— 
to prepare for peace; and _ not 
through appeasement but through 
the strength and forthrightness of 
a people who know, first of all, 
exactly what they want, and who, 
in strength, are unafraid. 

That is but another way of saying 
that we must become increasingly 
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and intelligently conscious of our 
status as citizens of the world. 
Some day in the remote future our 
far-distant grandchildren may 
have to concern themselves about 
the place of the earth in the family 
of planets. Just so we of today 
must concern ourselves about the 
place of our nation in the great 
world family. 

As to the ideologic threat, there 
is nothing inconsistent about deve- 
loping a sense of world citizenship, 
and at the same time exercising an 
alert concern about the internal 
welfare of our own country. To me 
that concern can best be expressed 
by a militant understanding of 
freedom — not freedom of enter- 
prise alone, not this freedom. or 
that, as though human liberty 
could be cut up into segments like 
a pie, but freedom in its entirety, 
—which is the essential condition 
for-all progress, among nations, or 
among men. 

The American economy, like the 
American community, is far from 
perfect; but it is the peak of hu- 
man achievement, and its tenets 
and opportunities constitute what 
Lincoln called the last, best hope 
of earth. Ours is the task, in the 
community and in the nation, to 
help in the process of evolution— 
correcting faults, eliminating abuses, 
and meantime grasping and savor- 
ing to the full the benefits of life 
in a country and an atmosphere 
that is free. 

This country and its cities can 


be made and kept great by you and 
me and our children — provided we 
understand and remember always 
that freedom is the priceless ingre- 
dient of any civilization: Provided 
we are convinced that this nation, 
with all its vast expanse and rich- 
ness of resource, is not greater, nor 


can be, than the composite moral 


stature of its people; and provided 
we realize that we have the task 
of leading ourselves as well as 
others» back to certain simplicities 
and verities and decencies — all 
summed up in the word “character” 
—which form the only true founda- 
tion for greatness in men or in na- 
tions! 

This, then, is the broad and basic 
implication of our growth, our 
strength, and our position in the 
life of this country. It is an im- 
plication that we dare not take 
lightly. Sometimes I am appalled 
and always I am humbled as I face 
up to the responsibilities that in- 
here in our size, our membership 
and our nation-wide character. 

We are a federation of 2731 busi- 
ness and community organizations, 
with more than a million two hun- 
dred thousand members in every 
state and territory, every city, al- 
most every small town in America. 
Such an institution must be one of 
big plans and wide horizons. 

It must work for business, yes, 
but its real job is to work for the 
preservation, the perfection and the 
enlargement of a system of free- 
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dom under law — the system that 
has made possible the great pro- 
gress w hich our country has 
achieved, unmatched in human an- 
nals. 

The machinery of a vast, demo- 
cratic and powerful organization, 
the greatest — and I say it not 
boastfully, but in full humility— 
the greatest business organization 
in the world — that’s the wagon. 

The peace of the world and the 
progress and prosperity of our 
people under freedom — that’s the 
star! 

(An address delivered at the thirty- 


fifth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States) 
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Luckman Appointed 


HARLES LUCKMAN, President 
& of Lever Brothers Company, 
and a Director of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, again has 
been appointed a member of the 
Domestic Distribution Department 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


National Affairs 


PECIAL night letter was sent to 
President Truman by the Na- 


tional Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber asking that he sign the 
Labor Bill and the Tax Bill. This 


was in line with action taken by the 
Committee on both bills, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 
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Head table at May Luncheon of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
Left to right—Miss Marion Roberts, writer of the musical show, “A Sun- 
day Afternoon in Boston”; Miss Louie Mudgett, Director of the Theatre 
Workshop of the Boston YWCA; Mr. Richard 8S. Morse, President of 
National Research Corporation; Mr. Thomas M. Fitzpatrick, President 
of Brown Durrell Co.; and Alan Steinert, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. Below (left to right) Mr. Sidney R. Rabb, Presi- 
cent of Stop & Shop, Inc.; Mr. Gordon W. Olson, Division Manager in 
Charge of Sales and Production, Robert Gair Company, Inc.; Mrs. Martha 
White, Publicity Director of the YWCA for the Metropolitan Boston area; 
and Mr. Robert R. Duncan, Vice President, and Chairman of the Chamber's 
Speakers’ Committee. 
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Welcome Luncheon 

WO hundred members filled the 

ballroom at the Hotel Com- 
mander to welcome four new com- 
panies to Cambridge at the Cham- 
ber’s May luncheon. New build- 
ings these companies will occupy 
will contain approximately 350,000 
square feet of floor space and are 
valued at over $3,000,000. The 
Brown Dvrrell building is completed 
and shown in this issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge”’. The 
Robert Gair anc National Research 
buildings are nearing completion. 
Stop & Shop, while not new to the 
city, has completed foundations for 
a new building on Memorial Drive. 

The opening remarks of President 
Steinert’s address of welcome were 
es follows: 

“T recently returned from Yucatan, 
Mexico, where I saw the mammoth 
Mayan ruins, where thousands — I 
guess even millions—of stones were 
piled high into giant structures 1500 
years ago. Once vibrant with. utility 
and life, these ruins are now dead 
archaeological remains. 

“We are meeting here today to 
celebrate the piling of other ma- 
sonry or bricks and mortar in four 
separate areas of Cambridge. I 
referred to my Yucatan expedition 
because nothing more completely in- 
dicates the unimportance of masonry’ 
as compared with the importance of 
people than the jumbled mass of 
ruins which resulted in Mexico when 
the people who used the premises 
moved out. 
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“Because the structures now built 
or being built in Cambridge are the 
minor portion of the picture and 
people who will use them are the 
major portion, I shall briefly detail 
some statistics about the premises 
and at greater length discuss the 
personalities.” 

In those few words President 
Steinert summed up the success of 
New England business and industry 
— ‘men with leadership and work- 
men with ability”. This is par- 
ticularly true of industrial Cam- 
bridge. 

Following the welcome to these 
new industries, members of the cast 
of the Boston YWCA musical show, 
“A Sunday Afternoon in Boston”, 
presented sketches from the show. 
Members present were treated to the 
scene on Boston Common, starring 
“Bob” Guest and Lucille Tyler; the 
“Revere Beach” skit; “Nothing Ever 
Happens to a Lady,” and as a finale 
“New England on a Summer’s 
Day”. This excellent entertainment 
was a fitting climax for the 1946-47 
luncheon programs. 
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Chamber Housing Program 


HE program and accomplish- 

ments of the housing committee 
of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce were outlined to mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Kiwanis 
club at a_ recent 
Harding U. Greene, 
the committee. 

Greene told how the Chamber’s 
housing committee was reactiv- 
ated after the war in the fall of 
1945, but found that its original 
purpose of improving and mod- 
ernizing Cambridge residential 
areas was overshadowed by _ the 
critical housing shortage. 

So, he said it was decided to 
spend the entire effort on _ pro- 
ducing additional housing units 
in the community— 


chairman of 


1—It cooperated with and encou- 
raged other agencies, includ- 
_ing the City of Cambridge, in 
securing temporary dwellings. 

2—It assisted a private builder to 
locate land and start the con- 
struction of some permanent 
two-family units. 


38—But because early in 1946, 
there was such. a shortage of 
lumber and _ other building 
materials, t h e Committee 
threw most of its effort into 
pushing home remodeling, 
which would produce _ addi- 
tional living units in existing 
structures. 

This activity is still being 
pushed, he said and there is 


meeting by . 


still need for additional work 
of this kind. He pointed out 
that the Home Remodeling 
Bureau is open for business 


each week-day at 719 Mass. 
Avenue. 
Cites Obstacles 
The two things in Cambridge 
which are tending to block the 


building of more homes are, Greene 
said :— 

1—The tremendously increased 

cost of such building, which 

makes it difficult, if not impos- 

sible to match the Veteran’s 

request for low rent housing. 


2—Lack of sufficient space in re- 
sidential localities in the City. 


However, he added it is the hope 
of the committee that when the 
housing legislation, pending in the 
state legislature, is passed at least 
some land can be made available 
for construction of multiple family 
units for rent to Veterans by a non- 
profit corporation. 
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Home of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce on Memorial Drive. To 
the left, and adjoining our quarters, is Smith House, where people from all 
parts of the country come to enjoy the food and view the beautiful Charles 
River. The small building on the right is the Solar House of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology where tests are being made to heat 
homes with the sun’s rays. The houses in the rear are homes for married 
veterans attending M. I. T. Notice the ample parking space around the 
Chambher. 
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M. A. Members Treated 


HE members of the Municipal 
Affairs Committee were guests 
of Frank A. K. Boland at his Hotel 
Commander. When word spreads 
about the delicious steamed clam 


and lobster dinner these men were 
served, other Committee Chairmen 
will insist that “Frank” become a 
member of their committces. They 
can’t go wrong because, in addition 
to being a perfect host, he is a fine 


committee members. 
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Don’t Do It 


HEN business lessens, it is a 
WV natural thing for companies 
to survey the list of organizations 
to which they belong for the pur- 
pose of curtailing. We are happy to 
say that we have been the victim of 
very few instances of cutting dues. 
Most members know that Chambers 
of Commerce are more necessary in 
times of stress than when things 
are running smoothly. 

When it’s difficult to make sales it 
is essential to have the best product 
possible at the lowest possible price. 
To attract other firms to Cambridge, 
and to keep those we have, your 
Chamber of Commerce is cooperating 
with the municipal government in 
every way to make Cambridge the 
most attractive product obtainable. 
You can do your share by conti- 
nuing your active support. When 
business is “off’’ Municipal, State, 
and Federal legislation needs closer 
attention. Employment must be 
found for those unfortunate enough 
to be laid off during this transition 


period. If not, the welfare list will 
grow and increased taxes will result. 

New industries must locate here 
to provide more jobs and keep the 
tax rate down. The housing problem 
must be solved. A truck route must 
be planned and put in operation to 
save thousands of dollars in man 
hours and gasoline wasted in need- 
less traffic snarls. When the “pen- 
nies” mrst be watched more care- 
fully it behooves every member to 
be more cautious in making contri- 


butions. Get the Chamber’s ap- 
proval on donations and _ solicita- 
tions. 


The Federal Government considers 
money paid to a Chamber of Com- 
merce as a necessary business ex- 
pense and has recognized it by al- 
lowing a tax deduction. If you must 
cut expenses, remember the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is an essential part 
of your business and should be con- 
sidered as such. If you feel tempted 
to cut your dues—don’t do it. There 
are a few Cambridge firms which 
because of certain conditions and 
material prices have been “hard 
hit.” It was most encouraging to 
receive from such a company the 
following letter from which, for ob- 
vious reasons, the nam2 and amounts 
have been deleted. 

“... This is in further reference 
to our recent telephone conversation 
concerning our Company’s annual 
dues. 

“When I presented the list of or- 
ganizations we are affiliated with to 
...., 1 explained, that based on the 
current number of employees aver- 
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aged during the past year, or, for 
that matter, the highest number 
during the past year, our dues prob- 
ably would be assessed at .. . in- 
stead of .... . at present, but that 
other members did not follow this 


too strictly, using the schedule more » 


as a minimum than maximum and 
that you suggested if we wanted to 
reduce our dues this year to.... 
that would be satisfactory to you. 


“As I surmised, ... did not want 
to go along on that basis for the 
current year anyway. He said the 
Chamber was doing a swell job in 
Cambridge, and he did not believe 
that was the place to do any prun- 
ing. 
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“We are accordingly pleased to 
enclose our check for . . . again this 
year, and a vote of confidence to 
you and the Chamber.” 

It is letters such as this, from 
one of the few firms which should 
consider a cut in dues at this time, 
that encourage us to believe that 
every member will do his share 
toward making Cambridge a better 
place in which to work and live. 


Resumed 


HE Eastern States Exposition 

will be held at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 14-20th. If 
you plan to exhibit reserve space 
now. 
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Partial view of the 75 new members who attended the “get-acquainted” 
luncheon at Smith House, adjoining the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
A Director of the Chamber and a member of the Membership Committee 
acted as hosts at each table. The luncheon was preceded by an inspection 
of the Chamber lounge, Directors’ Room and Secretary’s office, main office 
and workroom. President Steinert’s announcement of “no speakers’? was 
well received. 
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The Membership Club members look on while Captain Arthur MacKenzie 
congratulates Captain “Sam” Zitter on his team’s victory in the Member- 
ship Club contest. Left to right— A. Warren Hanson, Chairman; William 
T. Ryan, Jr.; Chesterman Bowes; Captain MacKenzie; J. Henry Finger; 
Benjamin P. Wild; Clifford G. Stedman; Captain Zitter; James J. Cole; 
R. Parker Dudley and John P. Lyons. This year’s contest closed a month 
late due to “Sam” Zitter being confined to the hospital. It is rumored that 
“a certain automobile dealer” called the hospital and offered to pay the 
expenses if they would keep Mr. Zitter there for another two-week period. 
This would have been good strategy if it had worked, as the 22 members 
obtained by “Sam” brought victory to his team. MacKenzie and Zitter 
have accounted for approximately 100 members in two years. Not a 
bad record for two individuals. 





New Location 99 First Street 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
Building Construction TRO. 3623 
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102 NEW MEMBERS 


At a victory luncheon of the Membership Club it was announced that 
the Chamber of Commerce had added 102 new members to the roster this 
year. It is hoped that another twenty-five members will be obtained before 
the fiscal year ends. Both Captain Zitter and Captain MacKenzie received 
RCA radios and neckwear (impossible to describe the MacKenzie tie). 
Chairman Hanson was presented one of the latest in cigarette lighters, 
and Henry Iinger, as high man on both teams, carried home a fishing rod 
and accessories. Members of both teams were awarded pin seal billfolds 
with their initials engraved on a gold plate. To save the “MacKenzie” 
team embarrassment Captain “Sam” Zitter has agreed that the names of 
the members of the winning team be withheld. With the club contest 
ended for this year, it is now up to the members to continue their work. 
Let’s equal last year’s total of 164. There are three months to go! 

We welcome as new members: 


John L. P. Ackers Clark & Mills Electric Co. 
112 Prospect Street 57a Brattle Street 
John P. Ackers E. W. Willis,. Treas. 
Sponsored by John P. Lyons Sponsored by Clifford G. Stedman 
Peter J. Amari Hart Gum Co., Inc. 
2261 Massachusetts Avenue 827 Main Street 
Peter J. Amari Roland T. Wyles 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter Sponsored by H. C. Wiltshire 
American Direct Mail Service Harvard Loan Company 
720 Massachusetts Avenue 468 Massachusetts Avenue 
Stephen C. Matos Herman Blum 
Sponsored by Chesterman Bowes Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 
Arthur J. Bibby Irish Whip, Inc. 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 460 Massachusetts Avenue 
Arthur J. Bibby Francis T. McTigue 
Sponsored by J. Henry Finger Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild 
| Joseph C. Bogue Kanes, Inc. 
238 Main Street 505 Massachusetts Avenue 
Joseph C. Bogue Maurice E. Sherman, Mer. 
Sponsored by Elmer A. Noden Sponsored by John P. Lyons 
Can-Tab Restaurant Kennedy Furniture Co. 
738 Massachusetts Avenue 2100 Massachusetts Avenue 
Thomas V. Taverna E. B. Rosenwald 


Sponsored by Benjamin P. Wild Sponsored by William T. Ryan, Jr. 
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Kupersmith, Florist 
17 Brattle Street 

Samuel Kupersmith 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Lechmere Construction Co. 
60 First Street 

Russell Bullen, Treas. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


Motor Supply, Inc. 

328 Massachusetts Avenue 
George Eliot Sauiuders, Pres. 

Sponsored by James J. Cole 


Plymouth Rock Transportation 
Corporation 
16 Binney Street 
Russell R. Goddard, Pres. 
Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter and 
James J. Cole 


Patrick Ross Co. 

1878 Massachusetts Avenue 
Patrick Ross 

Sponsored by Samuel H. Zitter 


H. B. Scott Motors, Inc. 
97 Kirkland Street 
Harry B. Scott 
Sponsored by A. Warren Hanson 


Slater-Glaser Realty Corp. 
846 Massachusetts Avenue 

Albert M. Slater, Pres. 
Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


Trimont Motors 
1280 Cambridge Street 

David Mardirosian 
Sponsored by J. Henry Finger 
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Wendell Wilson Insurance Agency 

689 Massachusetts Avenue 
Wendell Wilson 

Sponsored by Chesterman Bowes 


Associate Member: 
Cambridge Council, Boy Scouts of 
America 
53 Church Street 
Raymond P. Logan, Exec. Sec. 
Sponsored by R. Parker Dudley 


Increase in Existing Membership: 
C. A. Dodge Co., Inc. 
2 Erie Street 
Richard M. Low, Pres. 

Sponsored by Arthur G. MacKenzie 


x 





LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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New building of the Brown Durrell Company on the Drive facing the 
Charles River. It contains approximately 100,000 square feet of floor 
space and is valued at almost $1,000,000. Coincident with the opening of 
the building, Brown Durrell Company celebrated its 75th anniversary in 
the wholesale dry goods business. Today this company specializes in 
Gordon Underwear and Lingerie, Gordon Playsuits and Knitwear. The 
building is a great addition to a great industrial city. 





. Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. Cambridge Rubber Co. 
88 Broadway — Cambridge 
TRO. 2777 Cambridge. Massachusetts 
Distributors 
DAYTON THOROBRED Manufacturers of Rubber 
TIRES and TUBES Footwear, Men’s and Wom- 


en’s Playshus, Coated Fab- 


Customer Satisfaction iscbandulinleoricasalen 


Guaranteed 
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Cambridge Statistics 

HE employment and _ payroll 
al statistics for April show a de- 
cline in both employment and wages 
paid in the fourteen leading cities 
in Massachusetts. 


The Magazine of Cambridge 
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show less than one percent increase. 
These figures: are comparative, and 
include only a cross section of Cam- 
bridge establishments. There should 
be a decided change during the next 
few months. Keep these figures for 


exceptions in employment and these. comparison. 
Percentage Changes 
Reporting Weekly from March 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
243 23,287 $1,084,690 —1.8 -2.1 
Manufacturing 84 14,923 680,939 —0.7 -1.4 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 65 2,807 WIA a Lg +1.0 —0.3 
Municipal Employment 1 690 26,837 —1.4 +1.3 
Construction 57 biz 29,528 —37.8 —32.6 
All Other Classes 36 4,295 190,211 + 0.5 +0.6 
New Chambers Your Executive Secretary also 


HE Executive Secretary of the 

Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce met with a group of citi- 
zents in Woburn City Hall for the 
purpose of forming a Chamber of 
Commerce. There is an enthusiastic 
group of persons interested in Wo- 
burn and a Chamber should be es- 
tablished in the fall. At present a 
temporary steering committee is 
guiding the group through its for- 
mative stages. There is need. for 
such an organization in Woburn. 


RENT 


PORTABLE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


For Emergency and Plant 
Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 
Field Machinery Co. 


300 Binney Street 
Trowbridge 4556 


brought the greetings of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce to the 
_Arlington Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual dinner. Arthur J. Mans- 
field, Publisher of the Arlington 
News, was elected President — and 
our own “Ben” Hickey, Past Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent. The Arlington Chamber is be- 
ing re-vitalized, and with the proper 
support as well as a program of 
work should take its rightful place 
among local Chamber. 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 


Trowbridge 6510 
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Nominating Committee 


HE Committee to Nominate 

Directors, elected by the Board 
of Directors, has held two meetings 
and will soon present its choice of 
nominees for new Directors. The 
names of the nominees selected will 
be mailed to all members after certi- 
fication by the Clerk, H. Coleman 
Moore, Jr. Any ten or more active 
members may propose nominees for 
Directors by submitting such propo- 
sals in writing, signed by all spon- 
soring members, to the Clerk not 
later than ten days following publi- 
cation of the list of nominees certi- 
fied by the Clerk. 

The work performed by this com- 
mittee is most important to the 
existence of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Directorate of the Cham- 
ber comprises twenty four men, 
eight of whom are elected each year 
for a three-year term. It is essen- 
tial that the various interests in the 
big city, of big business and small 
business, and various sections of the 
city be represented. Entrusted with 
the selection of nominees this year 





Colonial Beverage Co. 


141 Hampshire St. KIR. 3400 





are Samuel D. Wonders, Chairman; 
Charles M. Fosgate, Gordon G. 
Howie, John P. Lyons, and J. Claude 
Shea. 


Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in 
Cambridge for May 1947 tot- 
aled $2,333,428. This makes a total 
of $4,249,761 in building permits 
issued for the first five months of 
1947. Cambridge is second only to 
Boston in the value of permits is- 
sued. In May a permit was issued 
to Harvard University for a library 
to be built at Quincy Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue, estimated 
value $2,000,000. A motor sales 
company will build a salesroom at 
i971 Massachusetts Avenue at a 
cost of $34,500, also a frozen food 
storage plant will be built at 2464 
Massachusetts Avenue, valued at 
$55,000. California Stucco Co. ob- 
tained a permit for a factory build- 
ing valued at $12,000. Permits is- 
sued for alterations and conversions 
will provide quarters for 13 addi- 
tional families. 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 


« J. W. GREER COMPANY - 
INC. 


119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Employment 


ECAUSE of the importance and 
B changes in the employment situa- 
tion part of the State Summary and 
Cambridge and Somerville condi- 
tions are included this: month. These 
facts are taken from the June 
“Newsletter,” issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Employment 
Security. 


STATE SUMMARY 


The employment decline of the 
past few months continued through- 
out May, but at a definitely reduced 
rate. There were numerous instan- 
ces of recalls which at least par- 
tially offset new layoffs. Further- 
more, limited expansion of a highly 
selective basis is still proceeding 
among manufacturers of machinery 
and sporting goods and drop forge 
shops. Construction, although below 
expectations, is also expanding. 

While unemployment still exists 
among craftsmen such as carpen- 
ters, painters, and electricians in 
some areas all building trades work- 
ers are fully employed in other 


Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 
New Location 


149 Sidney Street 
Kir. 7675 
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areas, and activity is 
moving upward, 


gradually 


There are no major work disputes 
in progress, aS management and 
labor representatives evidence a 
willingness to adjust differences. 
Further moderate wage raises were 
granted, especially by additional 
electrical firms, with hourly  in- 
creases ranging from 10c to 11'%e, 
plus six paid holidays. In the textile 
industry, no work stoppages are ex- 
pected. The CIO-TWUA, represen- 
ting workers in all divisions of the 
industry, voted, in order to assist 
mills to reduce prices and modernize 
their equipment, to seek no increases 
in hovrly wage rates. The AFL- 
UTWA will seek a 10c increase for 
woolen and worsted workers. 

Statewide unemployment is esti- 
mated at 167,000, including some 
30,000 persons working 32 hours a 
week or less. Claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits totaled 139,000 for the 
second week of June, compared to 
129,000 for the second week in May. 
Female claimants rose from 45,000 
to 51,000 during this period and 
they now comprise 387% of all 


SHOP AND SAVE 


AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
Tel. TRO. 4010 
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claims. Veterans’ claims for bene- 
fits rose from 36,000 to 38,000. It is 
to be noted that the many veterans 
now filing regular unemployment 
compensation claims are not includ- 
ed in the latter count. Analysis of 
regular unemployment compensation 
claims indicated that most of the 
men are over 45 and most of the 
women are over 35 years of age. 
This high average age is attribu- 
table to the fact that two-thirds of 


the claimants are skilled or semi- 
skilled shoe, textile, apparel, and 
construction workers, with many 


years of experience, while a substan- 
tial proportion are older marginal 
workers laid off by various indus- 
tries. Unemployment will be aug- 
mented in June as schools close for 
the summer. The closing of colleges 
will also release dormitory and din- 
ing-room service workers. 


CAMBRIDGE AND SOMERVILLE 


The downward trend in employ- 
ment, which became evident in 
April, continued at an accelerated 
pace in May as 1,500 more layoffs 
occurred. However, some 1,200 of 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 


Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TRObridge 7780-1 





these layoffs took place at a rubber 
products firm which has been closed 
down. Some improvement is expect- 
ed in the coming months. Shoe and 
apparel firms report that operations 
will be increased within the next 
month, permitting the recall of sev- 
eral hundred workers. Unemploy- 
ment increased to an_ estimated 
figure of 8,000. The large rubber 
layoff is not reflected in this esti- 
mate since most of those displaced 
are residents of other areas. The 
closing of schools probably will 
bring a seasonal increase of another 
few hundred in the supply. 

Shoe manufacturing is at unusu- 
ally low point, with operations in 
some cases down to 40% of capacity. 
However, the industry is hopeful 
that by the fall production will have 
been restored to more normal levels. 

While the garment trade declined 
slightly, future prospects seem to be 
favorable. Seasonality contributed 
to the decline, most plants being 
closed almost completely, while in 
others production was reduced to 
one-third of the scale of operations 
a few months ago. Nevertheless, 


Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 


Power Transmission 
Appliances 


OLMSTED-FLINT 
CORPORATION 


Main and Portland Streets 
TROwbridge. 7540 
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there is every indication that several 
of the small shops will begin produc- 
tion on a limited basis and_ that 
many of the large plants will re- 
sume full operations within the next 
months. This may mean the recall 
of another 200 workers. 


Prospects are favorable in a num- 
ber of other fields also. Although 
no sizable expansions will take place 
in the chemical industry, it is ex- 
pected that present high levels will 
be maintained. A similar situation 
prevails in the printing trades. Meat 
packers expect that employment will 
remain somewhat stable with dec- 
mands restricted to vacation re- 
placements. Stable trends continue 
in the metal trades and in electrical 
products manufacturing. 


There have been few developments 
in the nonmanufacturing field, but 
the close of schools will mean the 
release of more than 500 service 
workers now employed in the dormi- 
tories and dining halls of such insti- 
tutions. 


Much of the sizable industrial 
construction program for this area 
is near completion but extensive re- 
pair and maintenance work has re- 
sulted in building tradesmen being 

employed. 

Unemployment has risen to §,000, 
representing a 500 increase over last 
month’s count. There has been no 
change in the composition by sex, 
women still representing about 21% 
of those out of work. 


Reorganization 


N recommendation of the Na- 

tional Affairs Committee the 
Directors of the Chamber have voted 
to support House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 49 which is an adverse report 
on President Truman’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2. This plan would 
permanently place the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in the Labor De- 
partment. The House has rejected 
the plan and the Senate has until 
July 1 to act before the Plan be- 
comes effective automatically. 


Traffic 

ENTATIVE plans to relieve 

truck congestion were presented 
to a group of city officials and the 
Chamber’s Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Committee. Present at the 
meeting were City Manager John 
B. Atkinson; Councillors James J. 
Casey, Michael J. Neville, and W. 
Donnison Swan (the City Council 
Committee on Traffic), Captain 
Maher, in charge of Traffic, Cam- 
bridge Police Department; City En- 
gineer, Edgar Davis; members of 
the Cambridge Planning Board, and 
members of the Chamber’s Traffic 
and Transportation Committee. 
During the three hour session, Pro- 
fessor Draveaux Bender of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
City Planner; and Mark Fortune, 
Senior Planner, Cambridge Planning 
Board, showed possible routes for 
an industrial highway. Colcred 
slides were shown of the area in 
question. There was a_ feeling 
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among those present that the im- 
mediate problem was to design a 
method of routing trucks and heavy 
trafic moving north and_ south 
through the city. Plans for such an 
artery would require some method 
of crossing the railroad tracks in the 
vicinity of Henry Street. This would 
relieve Pearl, Brookline and Sidney 
Streets and Central Square of the 
present traffic congestion. Also such 
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a route could be used for elevated 
buses to service Cambridge employ- 
ees working in opposite sides of the 
City. Members of the City Council 
Traffic Committee and the Planning 
Board are interested in receiving 
comments on such a proposal. We 
ask that you write a letter to the 
Chamber of Commerce with your 


opinion and suggestions. 


IN MEMORIAM 
George Arthur Hastings 
President of the Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., a life-long 


Cambridge resident, graduate of Cambridge High & 
Latin School, and member of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce and predecessor organizations. 





At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


23 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 


719 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq. 





Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


Special Machinery 
“Reliance” Instruments 


MACHINE WORK 
PATTERNS 
CASTINGS 
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X-Ray Survey 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by 
Dorothy Leavitt, R. N., Case 
Finding Worker of the Cambridge 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, that during the first week of 
June the association sponsored a 
free chest X-ray program for the 
benefit of employees working in 
small industries. The service was 
made available through funds raised 
through the sale of Christmas Seals. 
The Association paid at the rate 
of 55 cents for each person who was 
X-rayed and the work was done by 
the National X-ray Surveys, Inc. of 
Orange, New Jersey, which has had 
outstanding results in X-ray work 
throughout the states. 

The X-ray equipment was set up 
in twelve of the larger plants and 
arrangements were made so _ that 
employees of smaller industries 
nearby could be X-rayed at one of 
these plants. The following plants 
took part in this program: U-Dry- 
vit, Angier Products, Harvard Spe- 
cialty, Cambridge Screw Co., Bond- 
Rite, Deecy Products, Arthur D. 
Little, F. S. Payne, Gordon Supply, 
Cambridge Manufacturing Co., New 
England Textile, Duke Clothing, 
Peter Gray Corp., Joseph Ryerson, 
Cosmopolitan Manufacturing Co., 
Robbins Disinfectant, Tailby-Nason, 
Union Bay State Chemical Co., Duff 
Springs, Harvard Pickle, R. C. Sul- 
livan, H. C. Larerson, National Cas- 
ket Co., Fanny Farmers, James 0. 
Welch Co., Boston Sand and Gravel, 
Fitzhenry-Guptill, Cross Country 


Casuals, Cubell Paper Co., Platt 
Contracting Co., Ashton Valve, 
Stewart Associates, Warren Bros. 


Roads, California Packing, Packard 
Paint and Varnish, Morningstar 
Corp., Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Jay Shoe Company, and the 
Lesmare Renting Company. 

A total of 2,049 X-rays was taken 
during the week. 


Excellent Choice 
HILE we have always had 
. the greatest admiration and 
respect for the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, it has been greatly en- 
hanced by its choice of Michael T. 
Kelleher as its new President. 
“Mike,” as he is_ affectionately 
known to most Cantabrigians, is a 
native of the city, a product of 
Cambridge schools. He has_ been 
actively associated with the worth- 
while social and civie activities in 
the city and for a long time he has 
been a member of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. His selection 
should bring even closer the co- 
operative spirit these two organiza- 
tions have enjoyed for many years. 
Your Directors have expressed their 
gratification of his election and have 
sent best wishes for a_ successful 
administration. 








Dewalco and Gold Seal 
Adhesives for all kinds 
of labels on all kinds of 
giass, tin and steel 
containers. 
TRO. 1400 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 
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[fiittemores “SAVINGS BANK 


Shoe Polishes 


- Manufacturers for over CENTRAL SQUARE 
100 years 
2 ; Savings Accts. Club Accts. 
44 years in Cambridge Savings Bank Life Insurance 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
. The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
' KIRkland 6100 











Yes Sir, that’s me, an extra helper for each of your workers. 
I’m at each worker’s elbow, at his command whether he be the 
office boy or the president of the company. With me on the job 
the productivity of your workers is multiplied many. times. 


I’m the fellow who leaps with the speed of light to do the 
bidding of all, whether the task be that of running a clock or 


9 


the largest motor, or bringing the “sun” indoors. 


Let my associates assist you with your lighting, heating or 
power problems. They have the “know-how” of obtaining the 
best efficiency from my services. Their services are available 
upon request at no charge. 


<Doua 6 


Your Power Partner 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 


A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions Clubs. 
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Street Construction and Traffic 


The condition of Cambridge streets has improved considerably since the 
City has been operating on the Council-Manager form of government. The 
list of streets and the expenditure on each as submitted to the Council by 
City Manager Col. Atkinson indicates that all sections of the city have 
benefited. This list of streets resurfaced 1942 to 1946 inclusive may be 
obtained at the City Manager’s office or at the Chamber of Commerce. 

Further improvements on the streets are necessary and the City Manager 
requested an appropriation of $80,300 from the City Council, which was 
granted without debate. 

In his communication requesting the appropriation City Manager 


Atkinson made many observations of interest. He said: 


“T am submitting herewith several 
orders calling for the transfer of 
funds for the purpose of building 
and rebuilding numerous streets of 

\ the city. 

' “The most important financial ex- 
penditure included in these is an 
appropriation of $17,000.00 for the 
rebuilding of River Street and 
Portland Street. The surface of 
these two streets is in bad condi- 
tion, but both of them have an ex- 
cellent foundation, which will re- 
quire very little appropriation. Both 


of these are now very important 
arteries for cross town traffic and 
this fact has been recognized by 
the State and County officials, who 
have granted my request for an ap- 
propriation from each for a similar 
amount, provided the City of Cam- 
bridge appropriates $17,000.00. Thus 
by appropriating the sum of $17,- 
000.00 the City will receive a grant 
of $34,000.00 for this work. 

“By doing this with our own 
employees and the modern equip- 
ment which the City possesses we 
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should make a very _ substantial 
saving and have a balance remain- 
ing for use on another important 
artery, Broadway, which requires 
work, but not as promptly as do 
River and Portland Streets. 


“During the past five years Cam- 
bridge has expended on its streets 
and sidewalks $515,493.04, a rather 
comprehensive program when it is 
considered that these were war 
years. Cambridge Street, with its 
cobblestones and unused car tracks, 
Kendall Square, Main Street, Broad- 
way, Massachusetts Avenue from 
Harvard Bridge to City Hall, Rindge 
Avenue, Prospect Street, Concord 
Avenue, Coolidge Avenue, and part 
of Brattle Street, are but a part 
of our principal arteries which have 
been resurfaced during these past 
five years. 

“In addition to these principal 
approaches to the city we have re- 
surfaced almost all streets running 
north to south, including the nu- 
merical streets from First to Ninth 
Streets, in East Cambridge. It is 
now proposed to resurface those 
running west to east, namely Gore, 
Spring, Charles, etc., so that by the 
end of this year practically all 
streets on the easterly side of the 
railroad will have been resurfaced 
and put into the best of condition. 
Thus we are not only improving the 
situation of the residents there, but 
also dressing up the property of our 
industrial plants, who are our 
largest taxpayers and greatest em- 
ployers of Cambridge citizens. In 


doing this we are not neglecting the 
rest of the city, as you will note 
from the attached orders and also 
the attached list of streets already 
resurfaced. 


“We have accomplished this dur- 


ing the past five years exclusively 


on a cash basis. Not one single 
dollar has been borrowed since the 
inauguration of the Council-Mana- 
ger form of government in 1942 and 
naturally none has been borrowed 
for street construction. In addition 
to this we have paid off during the 
past five years from the tax levy 
for interest and amortization of 
street construction bonds which were 
issued PRIOR TO 1942 the colossal 
sum of $1,613,475.00 This is the 
equivalent to an average of almost 
$2.00 per year in our tax levy since 
January 1942. The fact that in addi- 
tion to paying off this tremendous 
sum for street construction bonds, 
authorized prior to 1942, we have 
done such extensive construction in 
the past five years I believe places 
Cambridge in a most enviable posi- 
tion and one that could challenge 
almost any city of our size in the 
country. 

“This satisfactory record of not 
borrowing for street construction 
can be continued through this year 
also with a continuation of the co- 
operation your Honorable Body and 
its predecessors have given during 
the past five years. 

“We have had made available to 
us by the Water Board, acting 
under Chapter 161 of the Acts of 
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1946, a total of $100,000.00 for the 
purpose of street construction and 
the purchase of land for totlots. Of 
this sum your Honorable Body has 
already appropriated $18,700.00 for 
totlots and playgrounds, leaving a 
balance of $81,300.00 available for 
street construction. 

“In addition we have a balance of 
$2591.73 from previous street con- 
struction jobs that have been com- 
pleted. This I have requested to be 
transferred in an attached order. I 
have also, as you will see in the at- 
tached orders, requested various 
other transfers from funds which 
are available and may be legally 
used for this purpose. 

“There are a number of unac- 
cepted streets in the city which are 
in very bad condition and as soon 
as we can possibly prevail upon 
the property owners of those streets 
to make a petition for acceptance 
we shall do so. These streets are as 
follows: 
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“Last year we received a grant 
of $28,600.00 for the reconstruction 
of Concord Avenue from the Bel- 
mont Line to the junction of Huron 
Avenue and that portion of Huron 
Avenue from its junction with Con- 
cord Avenue to Waterhouse Street. 
To the amount of $28,600.00 appro- 
priated by the State and County for 
this purpose the City made a fur- 
ther appropriation of $16,554.03. 
This work has been completed as 
far as the circle at the junction of 
Concord Avenue and Fresh Pond 
Parkway. Work has not been fur- 
ther continued, first, because we are 
awaiting the action of the Metro- 
politan District Commission in es- 
tablishing a rotary traffic circle at 
the junction of Alewife Brook Park- 
way and Concord Avenue. We are 
also awaiting receipt of funds in 
excess of $11,000.00 which are due 
us from the State and County. 
When these are received we shall 
proceed with this work. We have a 


Estimated 

Street Length Width Sq. Yds. Cost 
Dead end of Green St. VACA RRL. WAC! Bans 630 $ 500.00 
Trowbridge Place 1 OSefty 20. ete: 430 350.00 
Mifflin Place BiOstta cue Ee 466 360.00 
University Rd. 565 ft. 46.7 ft. 1441 1100.00 
‘Cushing Court T20-8tule 620 aa 1610 1300.00 
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balance of our appropriation on 
hand of $4094.11. 


“You will note that no request is 
made for Massachusetts Avenue 
from City Hall to Harvard Square 
despite the fact that this heavily 
traveled road is in need of resur- 
facing. The reason for this is that 
it is contemplated that by next year 
the use of the street car tracks on 
this section of Massachusetts Avenue 
will be discontinued and buses sub- 
stituted for the street cars. It would 
be a great mistake, in my opinion, 
to spend $30,000.00 or more for this 
now only to do it over again next 
year. So, this work will be post- 
poned until a later date, when it is 
hoped that State and Federal funds 
are available. 

“We have already resurfaced a 
portion of Brattle Street and the 
balance of this important artery 
badly needs to be resurfaced, but 
the Water Board has before it a 
proposal to build a new main from 
Sparks Street to Aberdeen Avenue. 
It again would be a mistake to re- 
surface this street only to dig it up 
shortly for the installation of a 
large water main. We can patch this 
where necessary to tide us over until 
either the main is installed or a 
final decision is made that such a 
main will be unnecessary. 

“Mt. Auburn Street is another of 
our principal arteries to be resur- 
faced in the next few years, but 
decision on this, as on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, will have to be post- 
poned until we further explore the 
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possibilities of removing the street 
car tracks and replacing with buses 
the present antiquated street cars. 

“However, Cambridge Street from 
the Dam to the Northern Artery, in- 
cluding that portion of the Northern 
Artery in Cambridge, is probably 
the worst surfaced approach to the 
city. The taking over of the North- 
ern Artery will result in this being 
resurfaced and from State funds 
rather than from City funds, so that 
action on this should be temporarily 
postponed. 


“The matter of widening Massa- 
chusetts Avenue from Harvard 
Square to North Cambridge has 
been suggested by your Honorable 
Body and has been referred to the 
State Highway Commission for an 
appropriation to be made by that 
Commission in conjunction with a 
corresponding appropriation by the 
Federal Government. We were in- 
formed on December 20, 1946 by the 
State Department of Public Works 
that the Board had included the 
widening and resurfacing of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue between Cambridge 
Common and the Arlington line in 
its program of highways to be con- 
structed during the fiscal year of 
1948. The actual work on this, how- 
ever, depended on the appropriation 
of funds by the Legislature and the 
approval of the project by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration as one 
eligible for Federal participation of 
funds allocated for urban construc- 
tion. We have since received word 
that this will not be included in the 
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1948 fiscal year due to lack of funds, 
but it will be given consideration for 
the 1949 fiscal year. 

“Massachusetts Avenue is the 
only road in the city for which, 
under existing laws, a Federal grant 
can be made. The cost of the 
proposed widening and attendant 
resurfacing will easily exceed 
$600,000.00. It would be a grave 
mistake to spend the Cambridge 
taxpayers’ money for this, while 
there remains a possibility, in fact 
a good possibility, of obtaining 
State and Federal funds which will 
pay the entire cost even if this is 
postponed a year or two. 

“The widening of upper Massa- 
chusetts Avenue is but a partial 
solution of Cambridge’s traffic 
problem in that portion of the city. 
The real solution is found in the 
extension of the subway to North 
Cambridge and the building of a 
real high speedway alongside the 
B. & M. tracks, both of which pro- 
posals have a high priority with 
the State authorities. 

“If Cambridge’s traffic problem 
was only with Cambridge motorists 
it could be quickly and inexpen- 
| sively solved, but such is not the 
‘case. Our problem is the handling of 
tens of thousands of cars and 
trucks that use our roads daily. 
They transport people and goods to 
and from our factories, colleges and 
stores. They use our roads to cross 
from one adjoining city to another 
and they carry our citizens to work 
in adjoining communities. Thus this 


is a problem which concerns all the 
cities and towns that make up 
Metropolitan Boston and most of 
the counties in the eastern part of 
the state. 

“It can be solved only on a basis 
in which all join, each prepared to 
do its part, as is Cambridge. Many 
plans have been made and laid aside, 
but this year I feel that much real 
progress has been made. First, a 
Committee of your Honorable Body, 
consisting of Councillors Casey, 
Neville and Swan, together with the 
City Manager, met with the City of 
Somerville officials and the State 
Highway Commission to work out 
plans regarding the Northern Ar- 
tery. Secondly, the public ownership 
by the fourteen cities and towns 
which have for years borne the 
deficits of the Boston Elevated with- 
out representation as to policy, is 
really a possibility. The Governor 
has already signed a bill on this. 
Finally, intelligent plans for rapid 
transit, both by the Elevated and 
by roads, are approaching the blue 
print stage. 

“It is now actually quicker for a 
resident of Boston driving from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital en- 
route to his home in Brighton to 
cross the Longfellow Bridge _ to 
Cambridge, proceed along Memorial 
Drive and across Boylston Street 
rather than try to get to his home 
over routes on the Boston side, be- 
cause of lack of a through route on 
the Boston side of the river. 

“An example for the need of co- 
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operation between cities and towns 
is indicated by the fact that every 
morning and early evening Memorial 
Drive, especially at the approach of 
the Cottage Farm Bridge, is carry- 
ing a tremendous overload of auto- 
mobile traffic. At the same time 
passage across the Harvard Bridge 
takes up to one-half hour due to the 
inability of the junction of Beacon 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue in 
Boston to handle the load. In other 
words, Cambridge traffic lanes are 
overworked because there is no 
satisfactory through route from 
Embankment Road, Boston to the 
broad part of Bay State Road. To 
rectify this and to relieve the load 
on the Cambridge side a road from 
Embankment Road, Boston to the 
Braves Field must be constructed 
by the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission or the City of Boston. 


“Ror many years the Metropoli- 
tan District Commission has func- 
tioned well in providing not only the 
citizens of Cambridge but also of 
the other cities which comprise the 
district with a beautiful park sys- 
tem, bathing beaches at Revere, 
Lynn, Nantasket and on the river 
and at the lakes to the north and 
west of us. They have provided us 
with these recreation sites and 
parks at a cost which is but a frac- 
tion of what it would cost each 
city individually. Over these excel- 
lent roads Cambridge citizens can 
reach recreation areas in an hour 
or less. There are outing sites and 
picnic sites available to all our 
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citizens and in Cambridge the Met- 
ropolitan District Commission oper- 
ates Gerry’s Landing and Magazine 
Beach. 


“Furthermore, we have a well or- 
ganized system of responding to the 
fire alarms that has been worked 
out with Cambridge and adjoining 
cities to the benefit of all. Our 
police system has close connection 
with all police systems in Metro- 
politan Boston in a most effectual 
manner. The thief who steals a car 
in Cambridge and journeys to New- 
ton will find that an effective tele- 
type has already alerted the police 
in Newton and all other nearby 
communities. 


“All this points very definitely to 
the fact that there is no insurmount- 
able obstacle that can or will pre- 
vent Cambridge and nearby com- 
munities from working together to 
pool their traffic problems and from 
that pool obtain a solution that will 
help all.” 
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The $80,300 appropriated to the 
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Public Works Department, Street 


Division, Street Construction, will be used as follows: 


“ORDERED: 

That the sum of eighty thousand 
three hundred dollars ($80,300.00) 
be and the same hereby is appropri- 
ated to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Street Division, Street Con- 
struction as follows: 

Albany St., Main St. to 


Massachusetts Ave. ............ $3,900 
Athenaeum Street ...:............ 1,100. 
Bent St. from Sixth to 

DETT ELLA NS LICOUS © .ocedeqsenn.ccsceccsen 5,100. 
OS DUS 6212) Ais Se ae 1,000. 
Buckingham Street ................. 2,700 
BEBATICS OLTCCE oo. vec.ccccenscoscssseee 7,200 
DED RASS ef gcc) Se 500. 
Bain wWOO0d Circle: ..:.........00c..s006: 730 
OLS Shite a a 2,300 
ES Sy ea 7,200 
Hurley St. from First to 

ietl Seyi 2,300. 
MEIC OT GP SETCCL. cc...ccc00.c00000.0.00 1,200. 
SoS agiche 7,800 
Second St. from Charles St. 

SOUtNerlyo LO CN. .......,..2..... 3,600 
Seventh St. from Gore to 

Cambridge Streets ............ 500. 





e Let us secure 
your reservations 


© No fee for this service 


e Charge accounts solicited 
TRAIN RESERVATIONS - TOURS - CRUISES 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO. 


KIRKLAND 1650 


HARVARD SQUARE - 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Spring St. from First to 


Second streets \is.c..ccageeooes 1,200. 
DUNSELANOAC. nsdestes us hasteneremes 900. 
Thorndike St. from First St. 

LORS ous AUG ceartvtteresdvestiece 7,009 
Thorndike St. from B. & A. 

RR. to Portland Street .... 450. 
Vanidine- Streetiancacsaeuen: 450. 
Warren: street sickens 1,100. 
Webster Ave., Cambridge St. 

to Hampshire Street .......... 6,900 
Whittemore Avenue .............. 3,600 
Windsor St., Harvard St. to 

Mainyu OLreeGaritnt we) 1,500. 
Pleasant St. from River St. to 

Massachusetts Avenue ...... 2,400 
Hingshamestrecten.c.sece 1,300 
Mayon oereetaie.:.. nanan. 1,000 
Lawn streets 21. cava 1,850 
Thingvalla Avenue ............... 1,800. 
Vineyard, Street  <.....2..52.3.5.4..0 750. 
Nuattiieghoad) (nanseatee 450. 


Said sum to be provided from Water 
Department Surplus, under authori- 
ty of Chapter 161 of the Acts of 
1946.” 
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The Eastern Company as seen from the air. This is the business home 
of Alan Steinert, President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, and 
President of The Eastern Company. Notice the vacant land and railroad 
tracks behind the building. It is across this land and over these tracks that 
the proposed industrial highway would be built. This spot is the key to the 
entire plan, of which a great deal will be heard in the near future. A 
corner of the Johnson-Appleby Company building is shown on the right 
hand side of the picture. 
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The above air view shows another section of Vassar Street (bottom of 
picture) which would be used for the industrial highway. In the upper 
right hand corner of the picture is the New England Confectionery Co. 
Newly elected Chamber Director William H. Vogler is Vice President and 
Treasurer of this company. The building adjacent to NECCO is that of 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. Newly elected Chamber Director 
Edward O’Hara is Purchasing Agent of this company. The buildings of 
Stimpson Terminal on Albany Street show clearly in the center of the 
picture. Edward S. Stimpson, a Director of the Chamber, is President 
of this company. 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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and INC. 


Associated Companies 119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Charles Luckman unveiling “Lever House” marquee at re-dedication of 
Lever Brothers Company headquarters on Memorial Drive. 


Lever House 


ARMONY in industrial rela- 

tionships between labor and 
management will stabilize the home, 
foundation of the nation, as well as 
bolster business, Charles Luckman, 
President of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, declared at a gathering for 
the naming of the Cambridge, Mass., 
headquarters as “Lever House.” 


“Despite our postwar  perplexi- 
ties,” Mr. Luckman told more than 
1000 employees and members of 
their families at the outdoor exer- 
cises at 50 Memorial Drive, ‘‘we are 


striving to produce in this building 
a symbol of industrial unity based 
upon understanding, and the pro- 
mise of peaceful progress.” 
Taking part in the ceremony with 
the president were representatives 
of the company executives, workers 
and retired employees. Mr. Luckman 
lauded the family spirit within the 
company ‘wherever our people are,” 
and he pointed out that this kinship 
would result in further benefits for 
all ‘‘despite the petty squabbles and 
spats that every family encounters.” 
Benjamin F. Hickey, of Arlington, 
former assistant treasurer, and Past 
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President of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, who retired after 26 
years’ service last fall, returned for 
the occasion. “It is a great thrill for 
me to know that, although retired, 
I am still a part of the Lever family. 
We, and I am glad that I can still 
say we, have a great organization 
and leadership,” he said. 

“T have seen for years and know, 
from my long experience, the wel- 
fare of workers has gone hand in 
hand with the newer economic con- 
cepts of our times,” Mr. Hickey 
said. “Management and the workers 
have become partners under this 
policy, used to improve our services 
to the public as well as among our- 
selves.” 
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A veteran employee with 36 years’ 
service, Cleon E. Button, of Cam- 
briacge, president of the Quarter 
Century Club, spoke for this group 
composed of still active workers 
having a record of 25 years’ service 
with the company. “I have watched 
the company grow,” he said. “It 
grows from day to day, and I am 
confident that the future is brighter 
than ever. This is not due to any 
one thing —it is due to our splen- 
did leadership and to the great 
unity among our people,’ Mr. 
Button declared. 

Mr. Button also cited the use of 
leadership by management and 
labor in achieving public service, 
stating that the old-time boss has 
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been submerged in the mass of in- 
dustrial reforms and leaders instead 
of economic dictators have emerged. 


Miss Louise T. Toomey of Cam- 
bridge, president of the Ideal Club, 
women’s organization, sharing the 
program with the president, des- 
cribed the opening of the building 
in 1939. ““We were proud of it then 
and even more so today,” she said. 
“We have been made a part of the 
organization. 

“That,” Miss Toomey said, “is 
very important. It was not so many 
years ago that the activity of the 
woman in business was met with 
disfavor. We know that we have 
proved ourselves. That is a source 
of satisfaction, yet it is equally 
important to know that your efforts 
are sought and appreciated by a 
management with a _ progressive 
point of view.” 

Praising the progress already in 
industrial relations, Mr. Luckman 
said, ‘the pendulum of human decen- 
cy will swing evenly only if all sides 
realize the happiness of the home is 
the ultimate purpose.” 


“Production of goods,’ Mr. Luck- 
man said, “centered in the homes 
before the industrial revolution. !n- 
dustry got its start before the 
hearths of cottages. Our colonial 


sé 


history affirms us this. 

“But machines were invented and 
the hearth-side workers went into 
the factories and counting houses 
to work behind dismal walls with 
scant wages,” he stated. “As a re- 
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sult, the homes suffered and, in the 
long run, so did businesses oper- 
ated without regard for humani- 
tarian principles and rights. Now 
we must put decency before dollars, 
and people before profit.” 

“Today the lesson is clear,” Mr. 
Luckman declared. “We must all 
work together. There must be a 
little bit of ‘home’ spirit in every 
plant and office, and a little bit of 
‘plant’ spirit in every home. This 
must extend throughout our eco- 
nomic system. It will build better 
homes, better workers, better man- 
agement and a greater nation. 


“Our gathering today proves that 
we at Lever Brothers Company have 
gone far along the road of peaceful 
relations,” he said. “We do not in- 
tend to stop here, nor rest. It is one 
of many milestones on the road 
ahead.” 


New Officers 


T its annual meeting, the New 
England Association of Com- 
mercial Executives elected the fol- 
lowing Officers and Executive Com- 


mittee: President, Wesley B. Foss 


of Greenfield, Massachusetts; Vice 
President, William A. Dower of 
Hartford, Connecticut; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter H. Pilcher of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Executive 
Committee: Bernard G. Kranowitz 
of New Britain, Connecticut; Elden 
J. Murray of Manchester, New 
Hampshire; and Frank H. Town- 
send of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Cambridge Rubber 


UMORS that the Cambridge 

Rubber Company planned to 
move to Maryland proved to be well 
founded when the announcement was 
made that the plant is for sale. We 
regret that this company is leaving 
Cambridge as its executives and 
employees have been good citizens 
and excellent members of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce for 
many years. 

Mr. H. J. Kroto, First Vice Presi- 
dent and Director, explains the clos- 
ing in the following statement: “At 
a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Cambridge Rubber 
Company, it was decided to con- 
centrate rubber footwear manu- 
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facturing operations of the company 
in its Maryland and Pennsylvania 
plants, and to liquidate the Cam- 
bridge, Mass. factory. The plant at 
Taneytown, Maryland was erected 
only a few years ago and is con- 
sidered one of the most modern 
rubber footwear plants in the 
country. 

“The executive, accounting and 
sales offices will remain in Cam- 
bridge for the present. These offices 
will cover operations in the south 
as noted—also operation of the 
Canadian footwear factories.” 

Any member who knows of a 
manufacturer looking for a building 
of this type should communicate 
with any of our real estate broker 
members. 
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New Directors Elected 


The Election Committee, John T. Mathews, Chairman — Edward Leech, 
Louis Lualdi, Hyman Pill, Joseph A. Wills, appointed by President 
Steinert, report the following Directors elected for a three-year term 
from October 1, 1947 to September 30, 1950. 


Harry R. Andrews 
Treasurer 
Reliance Cooperative Bank 


Dr. F. Leroy Foster 
Assistant to the Director 
Div. of Industrial Cooperation 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


Mark R. Jouett 
General Manager 
Ginn and Company 
Alwin A. Klauer 
President 
Cambridge Auto Forge, Inc. 


Frederick H. Nickels 


Treasurer 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co. 
Edward O’Hara 
Purchasing Agent 
The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co. 
W. B. Slemmer 


Vice President 
Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
William H. Vogler 
Vice President & Treasurer 
New England Confectionery Co. 


These men will meet with the hold-over Directors to elect officers for the 


year beginning October 1, 1947. 
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Newsletter 

N an effort to give added service 

to members and to bring to their 
attention matters of national and 
international scope, as well as 
comments on retailing and labor, 
a Chamber of Commerce News- 
letter was sent to all contact 
members. An accompanying letter 
requested comments to assist the 
Board of Directors in determining 
the feasibility of continuing this 
service. 

To date the response has been 
most satisfactory and analysis shows 
(a) that most of the large com- 
panies receive some similar service 
which they buy on a yearly basis. 
However, they do favor making the 
“Newsletter” available to those who 
/want it, (b) the smaller companies 
were enthusiastic and wished it 
continued. Many emphasized ‘in 
conjunction with ‘The Magazine of 
Cambridge’.” 

There is no intention of discon- 
tinuing “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge”, the Chamber’s monthly 
publication. 


Editorial 
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At the suggestion of President 
Steinert all contact members will 
receive the Chamber of Commerce 
Newsletter in August and Septem- 
ber. This will give members a rea- 
sonable length of time to decide the 
value of such a “Newsletter” to 
them. Cards then will be sent to all 
contact members, and thereon each 
member may indicate his desire to 
be on a permanent ‘Newsletter’ 
mailing list. The cooperative spirit 
of members of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce was evid- 
enced by the many letters of com- 
ment and by the feeling of those 
receiving a similar service that al- 
though they didn’t wish the “News- 
letter” it should be made available 
to other members. 


Members Honored 

TANLEY L. BROWN, Treasurer 

of the Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, has been elected Treasurer of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council of Massachusetts. Granville 
H. Beever, Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank, and Treasurer 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected a Director of the Council. 


Clean Up 


N original order to have the 

exterior of City Hall cleaned 
was introduced in the City Council 
by Councillor Hyman Pill. Action 
has been taken on this order, and 
member company A. Belanger & 
Son has been awarded the contract 
for $4984. 
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Air view of the grade crossing at Massachusetts Avenue, just west of 
Vassar Street. Surveys show this is one of the worst grade crossings in 
the City for traffic congestion. Most of this congestion would be eliminated 
by building the industrial highway. In the center of the picture is the home 
of Whittemore Bros. Corp., internationally known for shoe polishes. “Lou” 
Hannum, a Director of the Chamber of Commerce, is Treasurer of the 
Company. The building in the lower left hand corner is the Metropolitan 


Storage Warehouse. 
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Another waterfront picture showing the nationally famous Carter’s Ink 
Co. and a portion of the Athenaeum Press of Ginn and Company. The 
vacant lot shown next to The Carter’s Ink Co. will be the scene of new 
activity within a week, as ground will be broken for the new building of 
the Cambridge Steam Corporation, which together with equipment, is 
valued at $3,000,000. The Carter’s Ink Co. has been in business since 1858 
and in Cambridge since 1910. Ginn and Company, noted book printing 
and publishing house, has been in Cambridge over fifty years. 
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CENTRAL SQUARE 
Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street Savings Accts. Club Accts. 
TRObridge 7780-1 Savings Bank Life Insurance 
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Employment shutdowns, it is expected that trends 
Through. the courtesy of the _ will become more clearly defined and 


Division of Employment Security of 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, we now recelve an early re- 
lease on the employment situation. 
The July “Newsletter” shows that 
the following conditions exist in 
the Cambridge-Somerville area. 
After having experienced a siz- 
able drop in May, area employment 
declined only slightly in June. Lay- 
offs among small metal products 
firms were largely offset by appre- 
ciable gains in apparel and food 
processing while printing establish- 
ments continued at high seasonal 
levels. Upon resumption of produc- 
tion following plant-wide vacation 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TRO. 6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 





that some limited employment ex- 
pansion may develop. Unemployment 
rose to 10,000 as recent school 
graduates entered the labor market 
and several hundred female service 
workers were temporarily displaced 
by local colleges. 

The apparel trade has begun to 
recall previously displaced workers. 
It is expected that these recalls will 
continue until normal production has 
been resumed. No further layoffs 
have occurred among rubber workers 
Since the recent shutdown of the 
Cambridge Rubber Co. The machin- 
ery and buildings of this plant are 
currently for sale. 


CAMBRIDGE :. . 


GRAND HOME TOWN 










Manufactured 
Looms in 
Cambridge... 


CAIN’S MAYONNAISE 
-CAIN‘S POTATO CHIPS 


and other 


Cain Quality Products 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Activity among food processors 
was stepped up, in general, during 
June after a lull of several months. 
Meat packing houses, however, have 
stabilized their work forces at the 
level of a month ago when high 
prices caused some layoffs. Shoe 
production is still limited, and no 
activity is expected to develop until 
mid-July. Chemical products plants 
have not yet recalled former workers 
scheduled to be reemployed by this 
time. 

The metal trades alone showed 
a slight decline as employment 
dropped by some 300. Decreased 
orders necessitated skeleton forces 
or reductions in employment at 


BSG 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 
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some of the smaller shops for at 
least the summer months. 


The closing of local colleges 
resulted in the displacement of 
several hundred service workers, 


also curtailed retail trade at shops. 
There is still full employment among 
construction workers. 

Unemployment now numbers at 
least 10,000, approximately 2,000 
above last month. The rise is due 
to the end of the school year, 
which brought 1,000 graduates into 
the labor market and resulted in 
seasonal unemployment for some 590 
service workers and store employees. 
Not included in this count are 500 
additional persons available for 
summer work only. 


Lovell ¢ Covel 


Makers of 


CHOCOLATE 


(])asTeRPIECES 
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New President 
OHN H. REDDY has been elected 


President of the Lovell & Covel 
Company. He succeeds Mr. C. Nor- 
man Lovell, resigned, who was 


President of the company for more 
than 40 years. 
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Other officers and directors elec- 
ted are: William H. Vogler, Treas- 
urer and Director; and Directors 
C. Norman Lovell, Harry R. Chap- 
man, Philip M. Clark, Richard W. 


Moulton, and Robert B. L. Singer. 





BATH SECRET 





Daily bathing 


most from your 


is the American way. Get the 


.daily bath by bathing with 


Lifebuoy. Its special purifying lather gives you _ ae 
A 
Z4\s 


double protection from “B. O.”—all-over protection 


and lasting protection. You’ll find Lifebuoy’s mild, generous 


lather agrees with your skin. Use Lifebuoy for a 


ty —( 


week and you'll use it for life. 
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Breaking ground for supersonic wind tunnel which the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is now building on Memorial Drive. Vice Admiral 
George F. Hussey, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, for which the 
tunnel will be operated, turned the first spadeful of earth. Behind him, 
(left to right) are Professor John R. Markham of the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Aeronautical Engineering, who will direct the research program 
in the tunnel; Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of the Department of Aero- 
nautical Engineering; Rear Admiral D. V. Gallery, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations for Guided Missiles; and Rear Admiral A. M. Pride, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


About Our New Neighbor 


E are to have a new neighbor 

- on Memorial Drive near 
Audrey Street. Ground was broken 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a supersonic wind 
tunnel of advanced design which is 
financed by the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the Navy Department for use in 


a research and development pro- 
gram sponsored by the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 


The new tunnel will be used to 
test aircraft and missile models at 
supersonic speeds ranging from 
1,000 miles per hour to 3,000 miles 
per hour. The test section of the 
tunnel will have a cross sectional 
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area of three square feet and it 
will be possible to operate the tunnel 
at pressures ranging from one-third 
normal atmospheric pressure to 
three times atmospheric pressure. 
These characteristics will make this 
tunnel one of the largest and most 
versatile of all the supersonic wind 
tunnels, both built and projected, in 
the United States. To achieve these 
characteristics will require 10,000 
horsepower. The required amount of 
power indicates the extraordinary 
requirements of supersonic tunnels 
of this type when compared with 
the figure of 1,500 horsepower re- 
quired by the Institute’s Wright 
Brothers Wind Tunnel operating at 
speeds up to 850 miles per hour 
with a seventy-five-square-foot op- 
erating section. 


The program of research in 
which the new tunnel will be used 
will draw upon the resources and 
cooperation of six departments at 
M.I.T. They are the departments 
of aeronautical, chemical, electrical 
and mechanical engineering, and 
metallurgy, and physics. Within 
these departments the associated 
principal laboratory groups which 
will contribute to the program are 
the Dynamic Analysis and Control 
Laboratory, the Research Labora- 
tory of Electronics, the Fuels Re- 
search Laboratory, the Gas Turbine 
Laboratory, and the Supersonic 
Laboratory. In addition to the 
groups at the Institute, the research 
department of the United Aircraft 
Corporation and the Bell Aircraft 


Corporation are associated with this 
research project. 


Education is one of the important 
objectives of the program of super- 
sonic research sponsored by the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy 
Department. In carrying out this re- 
search the Institute has undertaken 
to train student officers for duty 
in connection with supersonic con- 
trolled flight and related aero- 
dynamics, propulsion, and control 
techniques. These officers will par- 
ticipate in experimental work in 
the tunnel for training in research 
and test methods. It is also expected 
that graduate engineers will work 
on the aerodynamic phases of the 
project to give them experience for 
engineering applications in industry, 
the armed forces, or in government 
Jaboratories working in this field. 
Training in the supersonic field of 
aeronautics is expected to follow 
lines similar to those in the sub- 
sonic fields in which a large group 
of well prepared engineers in 
science, government, and_ service 
laboratories and in the armed sery- 
ices were trained at M.I.T. in the 
research program carried on by the 
staff at the Wright Brothers Wind 
Tunnel. 


Professor John R. Markham of the 
Department of Aeronautical Engin- 
eering, who is in charge of research 
in the Wright Brothers Wind Tun- 
nel, also has active charge of the 
engineering of the Supersonic Wind 
Tunnel, aided by the firm of Jackson 
and Moreland of Boston, who have 
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Anderson and Beckwith of Cam- 
bridge as consulting architects. It 
is expected that the new tunnel will 
be ready for trial runs in the sum- 
mer of 1948. 

In view of the fact that this is a 
Navy supported project requiring 
buildings and equipment, the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks which is 
in charge of all Navy construction 
will represent the Navy during the 
period of design and construction, 
and has final approval of all con- 
‘racts for the necessary services and 
equipment. This new research faci- 
lity and associated laboratory and 
office space will be housed in a 
building located on Memorial Drive 
at the western extremity of the 
Institute’s land and the design will 
follow the pattern of the Institute’s 
recent buildings. 

At the ground breaking ceremony, 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker said: 

“Until recently, Aeronautical En- 
gineering has been concerned with. 
the problems of human flight. Such 
problems have been, and still are, 
created in abundance by the very 
rapid progress of the airplane as a 











Colonia! Beverage Co. 
141 Hampshire St. KIR. 3400 





—— 





vehicle of war or commerce. Aero- 
dynamics studies the dynamic ef- 
fects of the air on bodies moving 
through it. The wind tunnel was 
developed by the Wright brothers 
and their followers for this pur- 
pose. 

“Ballistics is an older science than 
aerodynamics. It began with the 
hurling of missiles by use of an 
engine, then by a gun, and the word 
now means the science of the motion 
of projectiles. 

“In the past, aeronautical engin- 
eers and their wind tunnels have 
used flight speeds of a few hundred 
miles per hour, while ballisticians 
were concerned with projectile 
speeds of several thousand miles per 
hour. The two arts had little in 
common. 

“The velocity of sound in our air 
is about 750 miles per hour, so that 
areonautics has dealt with subsonic 
speeds and ballistics with super- 
sonic speeds. Now, with the advent 
of jet and rocket propulsion, the 


aeronautical engineer is pushing 
flight speeds into the supersonic 
region. 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMr 


ECEDIT RIG SOrPrPoYGo: 


AND 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MaSs. 
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““At the same time recent develop- 
ments of rocket propulsion make 
possible self-propelled missiles which 
pass rapidly through. subsonic speeds 
into the supersonic regime of flight. 
There is no longer a clear distinc- 
tion between the aeronautical and 
ballistic requirements for such a 
missile. 

“In technology, it frequently hap- 
pens that the application of the 
methods of one branch can bring 
about rapid progress when applied 
to another. Today we witness the 
beginning of a program to apply the 
aeronautical engineer’s wind tunnel 
technique to the problems of super- 
sonic missiles which may constitute 
the future armaments of our naval 
vessels and aircraft.” 

Editor’s Note: The top of the “T” 
would face the Drive and be about 
165 feet wide and 50 to 60 feet deep. 
The tail of the “T” would be about 
170 feet long and 70 feet wide. The 
building should be about 40 feet 
high with the front portion two 
stories high and the rear portion 
one story. 


More Meters 

T the request of City Manager, 

Col. John B. Atkinson, the 
City Council has appropriated $8400 
for the purpose of purchasing addi- 
tional parking meters; this sum to 
be appropriated from the income al- 
ready received from the _ parking 
meters. In his letter to the Council, 
City Manager Atkinson revealed 
that the 440 meters in operation 


have taken in $13,505.46 in approxi- 
mately thirteen weeks. This is an 
average of approximately $1000 a 
week. He further stated, 

“The success of the parking 
meters cannot now be questioned, 
because both the merchants in the 
two squares and the users of the 
meters are extremely satisfied with 
their ability to get parking space 
at all times. 

“As I originally informed you it is 
estimated the total amount required 
in the city would be approximately 
1200, but I am reluctant to go for- 
ward for the purchase of all these 
until we have funds available from 
the receipts of the parking meters 
for this purpose. 

“Thus far these meters have been 
confined to the district in and 
around Central and Harvard Squares 
and it is anticipated these addi- 
tional 150 meters will be also kept 
in that district. They are needed for 
the side streets in that area, which 
are very badly congested at the 
present time, which congestion we 
feel will be straightened out by 
the use of these additional parking 
meters. 

“If our income continues on the 
basis of what it has been thus 
far it means our parking meters 
will pay for themselves in the 
period of six months after installa- 
tion and from then on we can antici- 
pate a very substantial income, — 
which eventually should go up to. 
somewhere between $50,000.00 and 
$75,000.00 per year.” | 
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Cambridge Statistics 
HE employment and _ payroll 
statistics for May show a 
slight increase in employment and a 
greater increase in wages paid. In 
comparing these figures with pre- 
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vious months please note that only 
238 firms are included instead of the 
usual 248. The figures include only 
a cross section of Cambridge estab- 
lishments and are for comparison 
only. 

Percentage Changes 


.Reporting Weekly from April 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
238 22,652 $1,064,703 +0.2 +4.4 
Manufacturing 84 14,650 702,668 —1.8 +3.2 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 66 2,808 126,074 —(0.4 +3.5 
Construction 52 869 47,820 +519 -+61.9 
All Other Classes 36 4,330 188,141 +(0.8 +0.2 


Members Lead 

As of July 14 the Municipal Twi- 
light League standings show that 
the General Radio Company leads 
the Baseball 


Municipal League. 


Member companies also lead both. 
industrial softball leagues. This is 
not surprising as 14 of the 17 com- 
pany teams playing softball belong 
to the Chamber of Commerce. The 
standings are as follows: 


Industrial Soft Ball — Div. A. 


Seully Signal Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
New England Confectionery Co. 
Gautreau A. C. 

Union Bay State Chemical Co. 
Chevrolet Bombers 

Warren Bros. Roads Co. 


Industrial Soft Ball — Div. 


United Carr Fastener Corp. 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co. 
Lever Bros Co. 
_J. W. Greer Co. 
Ink Spots (Carter’s) 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
Fanny Farmer Candy Co. 
| Colstone Foods Co. 
| Cambridge Field Station 


Won. Tied’ Lost.:2Points 
10 0 1 20 
8 1 o At 
ih iL 2 1D 
7 0 4 14 
3 0 8 6 
3 0 8 6 
2 0 8 4 
2 0 8 4 
B. 
11 0 0 22 
10 0 % 20 
9 0 3 18 
6 () 6 1 
6 0 6 12 
4 0 5 8 
3 0 9 6 
3 0 10 6 
1 0 12 2 





New Location 


99 First Street 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


Building Construction 


TRO. 3623 
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New Gas 
HE Cambridge Gas Light Com- 
pany will manufacture a New 
Gas of greater heat content. 

The rapidly increasing winter use 
of gas can be provided for in this 
way only. Remodelling of the pro- 
duction plant which is now in pro- 
gress, will double its daily equivalent 
capacity. Necessary adjustments of 
all appliances in homes and indus- 
tries in Cambridge will soon begin. 

The present way of manufactur- 
ing water gas, using coke, oil and 
steam, will be replaced by a method 
known as the Twin Generator Oil 
Gas Process in which oil and steam 
are the main constituents. The New 
Gas, which is similar to Natural 
Gas, will carry twice the heat con- 
tent of the present gas but will not 
be distributed at a higher pressure. 


Natural gas is similar to the New 
Gas the company will distribute. In 
many cities where Natural gas is 
now distributed, gas of the same 
heating value and quality as the 
New Gas is used to supplement Na- 
tural Gas. One of the many reasons 
the Company has adopted the New 
Gas is because it will be suitable 
for standby services when Natural 
gas is brought to New England. 

The most efficient use can be 
made of this gas by an adjustment 
of appliances and the Company will 
do this at no charge to its custo- 
mers. It will be necessary to do this 
work by districts. Gas users will be 
informed through the press, by mail 
and by personal visit as to the ap- 


proximate time the adjustment of 
their appliances will be made. 


At the present costs resulting 
from the use of the New Gas will be 
the same for an equivalent amount 
of cooking, heating or other use. 
The adoption of this type of zas 
making process will be more favor- 
able from the rate viewpoint to gas 
users over a long period of time, 
than if the Company continued with 
the present process. 


The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which originated 
the Twin Generator Oil Gas Process, 
is remodelling the production plant. 
The adjustment of customer appli- 
ances will be carried on by Con- 
version and Surveys, Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of Stone & Webster. The latter 
company has specialized in chang- 
ing over cities to Natural Gas from 
manufactured gas. This Company is 
carefully training 150 men so that 
they may change over the custo- 
mers’ appliances in the most safe 
and efficient way possible. 


Once the appliance adjustments 
have been made the customer will 
enjoy gas service of equal quality to 
the present gas and at comparable 
monthly costs. 


When presenting its plan to the 
various State and City Officials con- 
cerned, for the changeover to the 
New Gas, the Company has received 
in every instance fine cooperation 
and advice. These officials will be 
kept informed of the progress of — 
changeover. 
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Aerial photo of the Athenaeum Press of Ginn and Company, famous 
publishers of text books. The original building was built over fifty years 
ago, and stood out conspicuously in the Kendall Square area until other 
plants were built along the banks of the Charles. In 1906 additional space 
was constructed. The Athenaeum Press is complete under one roof — all 
work from typesetting to the finished book is done in this building. These 
text books are sent to all parts of the world. Newly elected Chamber 
Director, Mark R. Jouett, is the General Manager of this company. 


Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 
Manufacturers of Rubber New Location 
ooUWear, Men’s and Wom- 149 Sidney Street 
en’s Playshus, Coated Fab- Kir. 7675 
rics and Vulcork Soles. : 


Cambridge Rubber Co. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Illustration — Color 
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Labor Bill 

HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce has purchased and is dis- 
tributing to all contact members a 
booklet, ‘Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947”. This summary cf 
the law, prepared by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
is an exceptionally fine digest of the 
long statute which Congress found 
it necessary to write. The Cham- 
ber’s National Affairs Committee 
members’ believe that Chamber 
members will find the booklet of 
inestimable value in interpreting 
and understanding the law. 


New Member 

ONTACT member, Bernard A. 
\ J Dwyer, Manager of the Cam- 
bridge area of the New England 
Tel. & Tel. Co., has been transferred 
to Quincy where he will be in charge 
of the Quincy and South Shore area. 
John F. Couming, recently of the 
Somerville office, and with over 
twenty years experience in the tele- 
phone business, succeeds “Bernie.” 
Please make this change in your 
roster. 


CAMBRIDGE TAXES 
REDUCED AGAIN 


Rate For 1947 
$35.50 


Story in August issue 
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Marriage Licenses 

NLY 9 of the 91 areas and ma- 

jor cities in the United States 
which report marriage licenses is- 
sued, showed an increase in licenses 
issued in May 1947 over the cor- 
responding month of 1946. Cam- 
bridge, with an increase of 14.4 
percent, was the largest increase in 
the country. It is interesting to 
note that Cambridge and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, are the only cities in the 
country with a population of over 
100,000 which show an increase in 
marriage licenses issued for the 
period January - May, 1947 as com- 
pared to the same period in 1946. 





At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 


Cambridge Gas Light Co. 
Cambridge Electric 


Light Co. 
719 Mass. Ave. 23 Church St. 
Central Sq. Harvard Sq. 


‘Manufacturers of 


FINE QUALITY CANDIES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMPARY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





4 
Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. Established 1867 


88 Broadway — Cambridge Disinfectants, Cleaners 
TRO. 2777 DDT Economy Spray 


Insecticides, Floor Waxes 


Distributors : F 
DAYTON THOROBRED Janitor Supplies 
TIRES and TUBES GEO. B. ROBBINS 
Customer Satisfaction DISINFECTANT CO. 


Guaranteed 42 Carleton St. Kir. 4186 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


“One of New England’s Best Hotels’ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KIRkland 6100 
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Axe You : 
Stronger Than 


a Harte? 





Of course you’re not, but I am! In fact, ’m \/, stronger 
than a horse and can do lots of jobs easier than you can. 
So why knock yourself out doing back-breaking chores? 
An ELECTRIC MOTOR can save you time and work. 
And Pll make, that motor hum a tune of increased profits. 
Remember.’ . motors mean more profits. . . less work. 


Your Power Partner 








CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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$64,000,000 
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The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 


A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions Clubs. 

Colonial Main Dining Room 
Unique Drum Room 

Telephone Kirkland 4800 
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Financial Condition of Cambridge 


OR the sixth consecutive year 

under the Council-Manager form 
of government, Cambridge has re- 
duced its tax rate. 


The thirty cent reduction gives 
Cambridge a tax rate of $35.50 for 
1947, which is $10.80 lower than in 
1941, when this form of government 
started operating. This is the low- 
est tax rate for Cambridge in the 
last fourteen years and comes at a 
time when most municipalities have 

been forced to increase their rate 
from $2.00 to $8.00 

This reduction was accomplished 
without using any of the $537,511 
the city has just received from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
the result of a three-year legal 
battle over franchise taxes. This 
amount is equivalent to a $3.00 re- 
duction in the tax rate. However, 


the rate was set and this money 
can be used to reduce future taxes 
or for other city requirements. 

The following letter sent to the 
City Council by City Manager Col. 
John B. Atkinson, explains the fi- 
nancial status of the city: 


JUlyuale toed 
“To the Honorable, the City Council: 


“T welcome the opportunity of 
appearing before your Honorable 
Body in order to discuss the finan- 
cial condition of the City of Cam- 
bridge, and also to ask your cooper- 
ation in the prompt establishment 
of the tax rate for 1947. We are 
actually late in this, but I felt it 
was desirable not to do anything 
on the tax rate until we could see 
the final outcome of the Governor’s 
attempt to give additional finan- 
cial aid to the cities and towns of 
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the Commonwealth. The Legislature 
has adjourned and it is apparent 
they have balanced the State Bud- 
get so that there will be no State 
Tax next year, but no additional 
financial assistance is being receiv- 
ed by the City for the year 1947. 
The elimination of the State Tax 
will show up for the first time 
only in 1948. 

“Tt is the function of the Asses- 
sors to set the tax rate and they 
alone have this right, but working 
together with them in a very sat- 
isfactory cooperative manner I have 
figures available which I feel sure 
will be of interest to you. 

“In 1945 we used the sum of 
$287,000.00 from the Surplus Ac- 
count and an additional surplus of 
$60,000.00 which then existed in the 
Sinking Fund and which could be 
used only for the purpose of debt 
reduction. This made a total of 
$347,000.00 in these Surplus Ac- 
counts which we used in setting 
the tax rate in 1945. During that 
year more than this entire amount 
was regained to the Surplus Account 
by various economies and un-antici- 
pated income. 

“In 1946 your Honorable Body 
authorized the use of a sum not in 
excess of $200,000.00 from the Ex- 
cess and Deficiency Account for the 
purpose of setting the tax rate. As 
a matter of fact, only $166,000.00 
of this was used. Again during the 
year of 1946 we were able to turn 
back to the Excess and Deficiency 
Account almost double this amount, 


so that it was not actually reduced 
by the use of this sum. 


“This year due to the substantial 
increases for wages of over $600,- 
000.00 granted to all City Em- 
ployees, including policemen, fire- 
men, laborers, clerks and nurses, 
and particularly by the wage in- 
creases of the School Department of 
approximately $350,000.00 and by 
the increased cost of pensions of 
over $100,000.00, our Budget ex- 
ceeds that of 1946 by $1,191,198.00. 
In addition to this we have addi- 
tional expenses from the State and 
County which show a net total in- 
crease of approximately $125,000.00. 
These include an increase of $25,- 
000.00 for the County Tax, an in- 
crease of $65,000.00 for the deficit 
of the Boston Elevated, an increase 
of $35,000.00 in charges from the 
Metropolitan Sewerage, and various 
other items, which bring our total 
increased expenses over last year 
to a total of $1,316,000.00 


“On the face of this there would 
appear to be an increase in the tax 
rate in excess of $7.00 per thousand. 
However, we have an increase in 
our estimates of income this year 
above the estimates of last year of 
approximately $875,000.00 and an 
increase in our estimates over the 
actual receipts of last year of ap- 
proximately $460,000.00. In addition 
to this we are hopeful and expec- 
tant that the Assessors, by new 
and additional valuations, will be 
able to produce a sum sufficient to 
balance these expenditures and per- 
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en 


haps provide for a small reduction 
in our tax rate. 

“T am presenting herewith vari- 
ous tables, which will be of interest 
to you and give you more detailed 
figures than I am able to give in 
this communication. 

“The last Balance Sheet which I 
have from the City Auditor is dated 
June 30, 1947. This indicates ap- 
proximately $294,762.28 in our 
Excess and Deficiency Account. 
Against this we have outstanding, 
I am very proud to say, only $31,- 
870.89 uncollected real estate taxes 
and those for the year 1946. 
THERE ARE NO UNCOLLECTED 
REAL ESTATE TAXES OF PRIOR 
YEARS. In the matter of personal 
property taxes we have uncollected 
only $1570.97, and practically all 
of this is for the year 1946, with 
less than $165.00 for previous years. 
In the matter of poll taxes we have 
uncollected $6504.00, most of which 
is for the year 1946 and much of 
it is yet to be abated because it 
is for men in military service, who 
are still free from the necessity of 
paying a poll tax. Deducting this 
total sum of $39,945.86 from the 
'$294,762.28 in the Excess and De- 
ficiency Account it shows we have 
$254,816.42 available as Free Cash. 

“In other orders which I have 
forwarded to your Honorable Body 
today you will note we anticipate 
taking a substantial amount of this 
for an advance to the Housing Au- 
thority for the purpose of getting 


started on the permanent Veterans 
housing. 

“In order to obtain the additional 
reduction of thirty cents (30c) and 
thus bring the tax rate down to 
$35.50 per thousand the Assessors 
inform me that they figure they 
will need somewhere between $100,- 
000.00 and $150,000.00 to be taken 
from the Excess and Deficiency Ac- 
count for their final calculation. 
They also feel they should have 
a certain cushion in their appro- 
priation that they may use if addi- 
tional amounts are necessary. I am, 
therefore, recommending and _ sub- 
mitting herewith an order accord- 
ingly that a sum not exceeding 
$150,000.00, representing Free Cash 
in the Surplus Revenue Account, be 
appropriated to be used by the 
Board of Assessors for the purpose 
of fixing the tax rate for 1947, 


“Tf we can reduce our taxes thirty 
cents (30c) this year it will 
be OUR SIXTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR IN THE REDUCTION OF 
TAXES and will mean that since 
the inauguration of the Council- 
Manager form of government in 
Cambridge OUR TAX RATE HAS 
BEEN REDUCED $10.80. As you 
can see from the enclosed tables, 
this will also mean that Cambridge 
is one of the few cities in the 
Commonwealth to reduce its tax 
rate in 1947. It will also mean that 
Cambridge is the only city which 
for six consecutive years has re- 
duced its tax rate something each 
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year, and for your information I 
may say it will be one of the few 
cities in the Commonwealth whose 
tax rate is lower than it was in 
1941 and the ONLY CITY in the 
Commonwealth whose tax rate is 
more than $10.00 lower than it was 
in 1941. Furthermore, this will be 
THE LOWEST TAX RATE THAT 
THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE HAS 
HAD IN THE PAST FOURTEEN 
(14) YEARS. This is a record in 
which I feel all members of your 
Honorable Body, as well as myself, 
should take considerable satisfac- 
tion and I am sure it will be a 
matter of great satisfaction to the 
faithful Taxpayers of Cambridge, 
who carried the load through all 
these years. 

“We should also recall to mind 
the fact that our debt has decreased 
from over $12,000,000.00 at the end 
of 1941 to less than $3,500,000.00 
at the end of 1946, and our old 
debt, exclusive of any new borrow- 
ing that may be made for the per- 
manent Veterans housing, will be 
approximately $2,818,000.00 at the 
end of this year—a reduction of 
over $9,000,000.00, or over 75% in 
our debt in a period of six years. 

“T feel we have been very fortu- 
nate in finding additional sources 
of revenue to help balance our bud- 
get and to avoid the necessity of a 
tax increase, despite the very sub- 
stantially increased operating ex- 
penses that the City has this year. 

“I think it would be a very great 
mistake to take any additional 
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amount from the Excess and Defi- 
ciency Account at this time, and I 
feel if our citizens enjoy a reduc- 
tion at a time when most other 
cities are facing an increase in 
taxation they will be quite satisfied. 
One thing I am sure is, that it is 
much better to have an orderly 
lowering of taxes spread over a 
period of years than to lower the 
rate one year and increase it the 
next year. I am confident that this 
orderly reduction of taxes which 
has taken place during the past six 
years had much to do with bringing 
the very substantial amount of new 
industry to Cambridge. To change 
this process now would indeed be a> 
great mistake. 

“May I take this aeedeia cite to 
pay another tribute to our Board of 
Assessors, Messrs. Guiney, Ahearn 
and Gibson, for the excellent job 
they have done in assessments and 
for their sincere cooperation in the 
matter of careful and fair appraisal 
of Cambridge real estate.” 

The information in the following 
schedule gives a clear indication of 
the trend for the past ten years: 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
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Per TTT 


On page 17 of last month’s issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge” the 
aerial photograph of The Carter’s Ink Co. showed the site of the new 
building of the Cambridge Electric Light Company. The above sketch. shows 
the building as it will look when completed. Equipment and building are 
valued at $3,000,000. The appearance of the waterfront in the First Street 
area is greatly improved by the erection of buildings of this type and 
that of Brown-Durrell Company. 
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GEO. B. ROBBINS 
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° INC, 
eee eon St. Se daned 119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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A Strong America Needed for Peace 


From Address by Chamber President, EARL O. SHREVE, Before the 
National Institute for Organization Executives 


USINESS today recognizes that 
B it has a direct stake in the 
great historical decisions of our 
epoch and, what is more to the 
point, a direct responsibility in 
shaping those decisions. 

The noisy propaganda which 
paints America as grasping and 
“Imperialist” is not only false but 
absurd. There is probably no ex- 
ample in all history of a country 
which has been so reluctant to ex- 
ploit the opportunities of its domi- 
nant position and economic advan- 
tages; or so anxious to share them. 

Unless this country provides-—- 
amply and in good time—the food, 
the goods, the machines, the medi- 
cines, the technical skills, and the 
organizing talents for worldwide 
reconstruction, the whole edifice of 
our civilization may crash about our 
ears. 


End Economic Paralysis 

The real task—and this is where 
the practical common sense of our 
business community must assert it- 
self—is to end economic paralysis 
in as many nations as are willing 
to collaborate in a program of mu- 
tual help. 

It had been hoped, of course, that 
the entire European continent and 
even Russia, extending across Asia 
to the Pacific, would be covered by 


this program. That this has proved 
impossible is no fault of ours. The 
clique of wilful men that dictates 
from the Kremlin to nearly a quar- 
ter of the human race _ evidently 
prefers to go it alone. Without 
doubt it will activate its Fifth Col- 
umns everywhere to throw monkey 
wrenches into the machinery. 

I believe that this Soviet decision 
will be rated by history as the 
greatest single crime of totalitari- 
anism, in a class with the Berlin- 
Moscow Pact which touched off a 
global war. It is a crime whose 
principal victims are the teeming 
populations under the Kremlin’s 
dominion, 

Tragic as this may be, it also has 
its compensations. In the measure 
that it ends lingering illusions about 
real collaboration with the _ totali- 
tarian sector, it will help bring 
clarity into the whole picture. 

I believe we shall be well advised 
to discount the area behind the Iron 
Curtain, while making it clear be- 
yond danger of misunderstanding 
that we shall not permit the Cur- 
tain to be pushed deeper into the 
living flesh of Europe or Asia. We 
have no alternative but to treat the 
Soviet-controlled regions as_ self- 
quarantined and, by the same logic, 
to make the quarantine total and 
effective. 
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Arbitrarily Cut Off 

With so large a part of the 
world’s people and natural riches 
cut off through the arbitrary choice 
of the Moscow oligarchs, however, 
we dare not allow industrial and 
food-raising potentials elsewhere to 
he fallow. The economic possibili- 
ties of former enemy countries, es- 
pecially Germany and Japan, must 
not be plowed under. 

Everyone recognizes that continu- 
ing American prosperity is the in- 
dispensable condition for stability 
and peace. We need only imagine 
a serious breakdown at home _ to 
realize that the last hope for world 
reconstruction — and therefore also 
the last hope for world peace — 
would fade out. 

No one knows this better than 
Moscow and its ubiquitous agents 
in our midst. That is why they 
watch so eagerly for every sign of 
recession and report it with so 
much glee as a proof of imminent 
depression. It is no secret that the 
Kremlin’s strategy of delay, ob- 
struction and prolonged chaos is 
based on a conviction that another 
major capitalist collapse is around 
the corner. They’re stalling for 
time so that they may be ready to 
pick up the pieces when the smash- 
up comes. 

We do not share their. conviction, 
of course. The forecasts of doom 
which we heard as the war ended 
have not come true. There has been 
a lot of inevitable confusion in the 
change-over from war to peace. But 
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there has been none of the prophes- 
ied mass unemployment. We have 
achieved that mystic figure of 60,- 
000,000 jobs, and this without re- 
sorting to the strait-jacket of larger 
government controls. 

America today enjoys the largest 
national income, the greatest out- 
pouring of production, any country 
has known in time of peace. Our 
food and our goods have been flow- 
ing overseas in unprecedented 
peace-time volume. A _ notable be- 
ginning has been made in equal- 
izing the equilibrium betwen busi- 
ness management and organized 
labor. 

The Chamber, which I have the 
privilege of heading, looks upon 
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the prospect before us with a large 
measure of optimism. There are 
continuouos difficulties of adjust- 
ment; and always there will be 
panic-mongers to blow these up into 
portents of recession and even de- 
pression. But the good sense of our 
people will prevail. 

Optimism, however, is not enough, 
It must be backed by an earnest 
determination to work hard and to 
provide the essential conditions for 
increasing productivity. 


Responsibility on Business 
Let’s not take the temptingly easy 
road of foisting the responsibility 
for conditions—and the blame when 
things go awry—on labor or on 
government. The responsibility rests 


The finest candy you 

ever tasted. Made in 
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Craftsmen. 
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253 NORFOLK STREET, 
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in largest measure on business man- 
agement. It no longer has an alibi 
for inaction because it enjoys a 
prestige and a degree of authority 
greater than at any time in recent 
years. 

The eyes and the hopes of all 
mankind are today centered on 
America. Even the peoples fenced 
off by totalitarian dictators, despite 
the propaganda of their rulers, do 
not succumb to total despair as long 
as the beacon lights of American 
political freedom and _ economic 
abundance burn brightly. 

Your responsibility and mine is 
to make sure that those lights do 
no grow dim. The plans for re- 
covery now being started in Europe 
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will have no meaning but futility 
if the vitality of America to which 
they will be geared should fail 
them. We must keep our America 
strong, unified, productive—for our- 
selves, for the world, for unborn 
generations. This is a big assign- 
ment for business as a whole, but 
it is well within our capacity if 
each one of us accepts it as a 
personal assignment. 


Football Jamboree 
HE Cambridge High Schools 
will sponsor a Football Jam- 
boree at Russell Field, Cambridge 
on Saturday, September 13 at 2.30 
p.m. 
The high schools participating in 
this Jamboree are Brookline, Water- 
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town, Waltham, Belmont, Somer- 
ville, Malden Catholic, Cambridge 


Latin and Rindge Tech. 

Each game is to consist of two 
eight-minute periods and there are 
to be four games. Players must be 
scholastically eligible, according to 
Headmasters’ Rules. 

Admission prices are 30c for stu- 
dents and 75c for adults. Adult 
tickets can be purchased only at the 
gate but student tickets will be sold 
in the various schools as well as at 
the gate. 

These games will provide an ex- 
cellent preview of suburban high 
schools in action and will be played 
under regular season rules and will 
be handled by top-notch officials. 


STEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
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Another Cambridge resident has been elected 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. Robert R. Duncan has been a resident 
of this city for 27 years. His civic activities in- 
clude work with the Boy Scouts, Community 
Fund and the Red Cross. He is a director of the 
Cambridge Rotary Club and a member of the 
Cambridge Club. Mr. Duncan entered the legal 
profession after his graduation from Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Harvard Law School. He is 
President of the Harvard Trust Company. 

























Robert W. Fawcett, Clerk-elect, has served on 
several Chamber committees, and was Chairman 
of the 1945-1946 Membership Committee. He was 
graduated from Exeter in 1934 and Harvard 
College in 1938. His civic activities include work 
with the Community Fund and Red Cross drives. 
He is President and Treasurer of Robert Faw- 
cett & Son, Inc., and of Chadwick Fuels, Ine. 
“Bob” also is President of the Independent Coal 
Dealers Association of Boston. 
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1947-1948 (term begins Oct. L 1947 ) 





A. Oram Fulton, is the newly elected Vice- 
President. He received his degree in mechanical 
engineering from Lehigh University in 1908. 
During World War II Mr. Fulton served fourteen 
months on the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington in the Steel Division, as Chief of the 
Alioy Steel Branch and Consultant to the Direc- 
tor. He is President and Treasurer of Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co., and president and director of the 
County Bank and Trust Co. 


The newly elected Treasurer, H. Coleman 
Moore, Jr., is completing a term as Clerk of the 
Chamber. Since attending Centre College in Ken- 
tucky he has spent thirty-five years in the utility 
business. For the past seventeen years Mr. Moore 
has been located in Cambridge as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the New England Gas and Electric 
Association and all the subsidiaries except one. 
He has been a trustee of the Association since 
1939. 
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This unusual photograph taken by tht 
Cheyne Aerial Surveys of Methuen 
Mass., shows the tip of one wing @ 
the butterfly (Cambridge). Persons fly 
ing over the city, particularly back @ 
the war days when the blackout wai 
being tested, were struck by the fad 
that Cambridge looks like a _ butterfly 
with its wings spread. The Charlé 
River, as shown in the above picture 
outlines one wing and separates Ca 
bridge from Boston. In the lower le 
portion the Harvard Graduate School 
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busines Administration is on the Boston 
ide of the River and is linked with 
J’ambridge by the John W. Weeks 
ridge. The river shows again in the 
Upper part of the picture, as it passes 
he new Brown Durrell Company build- 
ng on the “Front”. The bridge to the 
ight leading past the plant of the 
fambridge Electric Light Company is 
he Western Avenue Bridge. With these 
lues, how many buildings can you 
lentify ? 


Banking, Savings 
and 
Trust Facilities 


CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
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Sales Tax 
Sales and Use Tax has gone 
into effect in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. The tax in Connecticut 
is 3 per cent and in Rhode Island it 
is 1 per cent. 


In the event you do business in 
these two states, and you have any 


questions as to your tax liability, 
please call the Chamber office — 
TRO, 4100. 
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Be Vigilant 


HE Executive Secretary of the 

Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has returned from the Na- 
Institute held at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Approximately 400 commercial 
and trade organization executives 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada attend this school each 
year. The Institute, conducted along 
the line of professional schools, is 
designed to enable men and women 
who are making a career of organi- 
zation work to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in that field. 
Although Secretary Townsend was 
graduated from the National Insti- 
tute in 1944, the Directors think it 
is a good investment to have him 
attend from the standpoint of mak- 
ing contacts with the executives of 
the various chambers of commerce 
in other parts of the country. Such 
contacts are valuable only if Cham- 
ber members requiring service or 
information from various sections 
of the country take advantage of 
their membership and ask _ the 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
to obtain data for them. 

The Directors also feel that Cam- 
bridge should be represented at 
such a gathering and that the Sec- 
retary of its Chamber of Commerce 
should know what other cities are 
doing on civic affairs, traffic, edu- 
cation, commercial activities and 
industrial development. 

Many industrial concerns in Cam- 
bridge have seen elaborate _ bro- 
chures from Southern and Midwest- 
ern cities which hope to “wean” our 
industries to their areas. Some 
companies have been visited by 
energetic young men who have been 
sent here to “court” our industries. 

Incidentally, the same feeling 
holds true about the Cambridge 
form of city government. These 
men in other parts of the country 
have heard a lot about the progress 
of Cambridge under recent adminis- 
trations but they cannot believe 
that it will continue. To them we 
New Englanders are smuggly com- 
placent and tend to take things for 
granted. This is the great weakness 
of the “haves” whether it be Inter- 
national, National, State-wide or 
local. Unless they are _ eternally 
vigilant and realize that the “have 
nots” are working night and day: to 
become the “haves”, they may well 
find themselves in the opposite po- 
sition. We in the Northeast cannot 
afford to slumber, the South, the 
Middle West and the West have 
definite plans and they are not 
little ones. 
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Two familiar figures to everybody in the Kendall Square district are 
shown in the picture above — Young George Dukeman and traffic officer 
“Terry” Quinlan. During the war, George got a job at the Scully Signal 
Company, doing work particularly adaptable to the conditions under 
which he could work, as George has been paralyzed from the hips down 
for many years. On Fridays and Saturdays George used to sit in a cart 
in front of the Harvard Trust Company at Kendall Square, selling 
magazines. Everyone passing not only made a purchase but stopped to 
talk to him. The many things which “Terry” did to make his life happier 
would fill a book. The business men also were interested. When it became 
apparent that George’s cart must be replaced, several individuals had a 
hand in supplying the one in the picture. It is a gasoline driven mobile 
which George now has a license to drive. If you feel that the world has 
grown cold and people have lost interest in their fellow men, ask anyone 
in the Kendall Square area to tell you the story of “Terry”, the business 
men and George Dukeman. 


George is now employed at the Scully Signal Company on a five- 
day basis and his friends “in the Square” (and elsewhere throughout the 
city where he took up his stand) miss him, but the memories of his 
pleasant smile and friendliness are treasures which never will be lost. 
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New Member 


feb. scott, Jr., President of H. 
B. Scott Motors, Inc., Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer in Cambridge, has 
been actively engaged in the auto- 
mobile industry for the past twenty- 
five years. He has held important 
factory positions with General 
Motors and the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. in Pittsburgh, New York and 
Boston before forming his own cor- 
poration to handle Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth sales and service since 1945. 
The Scott company is one of the 
largest sales and service agencies in 
Metropolitan Boston. Mr. Scott is a 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and is already very well 
known in Cambridge. 





At Your Service 


A trained staff of men, 
experts in the application of 
gas and electricity, are avail- 
able to our customers and 
prospective customers. 


Call on them whenever you 
need their services. 
Cambridge Gas Light Co. 


Cambridge Electric 
Light Co. 


719 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq. 


23 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 





Twilight Standings 
S of the middle of August, the 
General Radio Company was 
still leading the Municipal Baseball 
League. Scully Signal Company led 
the Industrial Softball, Division A, 
with Boston Woven Hose and Sim- 
plex Wire and Cable Company tied 
for second place. The New England 
Confectionery Company was third. 
In the Industrial Softball, Division 
B, the leader was United-Carr 
Fastener, with Lever Brothers and 
Hyde Shoe second and third respec- 
tively. All these companies are 
members of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Final standings will be published 
in this magazine. 
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FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
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SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, 41 - MASS. 
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Johnson-Appleby Company building as seen from the air. It is on the 
land behind this building that the Chamber’s Traffic Committee, the Traf- 
fic Committee of the City Council, and the Cambridge Planning Board 
suggest either a grade crossing or an overpass be constructed. This would 
be the key to the proposed industrial highway. The picture gives one an 
idea of the width. of Vassar Street as shown between the Johnson-Appleby 
Company and The Eastern Co. buildings. 
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Cambridge Statistics 


HE full import of the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Company closing 
is shown by the June report. While 
all but two of the fourteen major 
cities reporting show a decrease, 
Cambridge was second only to Low- 
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ell in the largest percentage of de- 
crease. 

In following these employment 
and payroll statistics, remember 
they include only a cross-section of 
Cambridge establishments. They are 
of value when compared with pre- 
vious months. 


Percentage Changes 


Reporting Weekly from May 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
239 21,484 $1,025,230 —4.7 —3.4 
Manufacturing 83 13,617 666,833 —6.4 —4.6 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 66 2,843 129,472 +1.4 +-2.7 
Construction 54 778 40,489 —10.5  —15.4 
All Other Classes 36 4,246 188,486 —1.9 +0.2 
Building Permits Steel Company valued at $100,000, 
UILDING permits issued in 2” addition to the W. F. Webster 


Cambridge for June, 1947 total- 
ed $139,060. This makes a total of 
$4,388,821 in building permits 
issued for the six months of 1947. 
At this rate Cambridge will fall 
short of the goal of $10,000,000 in 
new construction. The June amount 
includes $35,000 to M. I. T. for the 
foundation of its supersonic wind 
tunnel building. 

In July 1947 building permits 
totaling $1,014,185 were issued 
which makes a total of $5,403,006 
for the first seven months of 1947. 
Cambridge is second only to Boston 
in the value of building permits 
issued in the various cities and 
towns of Massachusetts in 1947. 
The more important individual pro- 
jects for which building permits 
were granted in July included a 
power plant for the Cambridge 
Electric Light Co. valued at $600,- 
000, a new warehouse for Stahleker 


Cement Co. at $20,000 and an addi- 
tion to Hughes Motor Mart, Inc. 
($60,000) and Spilewski’s Market 
($18,000). 


Marriage Licenses 

HE number of marriage licenses 

issued in June 1947 was 0.8 per- 
cent less than in June of 1946. 
The issuance of these 240 licenses 
brought to 987 the total number 
issued in 1947, an increase of 0.6 
percent when compared with the 
same period of 1946. Cambridge is 
one of two of the 91 major cities in 
the United States reporting a gain 
for this period. 
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Time to Think 

LTHOUGH the municipal elec- 

tion will not be held until this 
Fall, now is the time to think 
about it. Good government is pos- 
sible only when good men run for 
office. Present indications are that 
many worthy candidates will place 
their names before the voters. As a 
Chamber of Commerce we will not 
engage in a _ political campaign, 
despite the fact that no group is 
more materially affected by the 
result of a municipal election. How- 
ever, members of the Chamber as 
individuals can and should take an 
active part in an_ election— the 
basis of our American democracy. 


Chamber members who are ex- 
pected to seek seats in the City 
Council are: Mayor John D. Lynch, 
Councillor Hyman Pill and _ past 
president of the Chamber, Charles 
M. Fosgate. 

Bradley Dewey probably will be 
a candidate for re-election to the 
School Committee. 


New Bridge 


HE newly opened extension of 
Memorial Drive, which follows 
the Charles River, and passes be- 
hind the Mt. Auburn Hospital and 
connects with Fresh Pond Parkway, 
is successful. This phase of the traf- 
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fle problem will not be complete 
until a bridge is constructed from 
this road at Gerry’s Landing to the 
Boston side of the river. Plans are 
under way to connect the new ex- 
tension to Arsenal Street in Water- 
town. This should be done, but 
probably will result in bringing 
more traffic to the Cambridge side 
of the river. Wiliam T. Morrissey, 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
District Commission, has_ stated 
that plans for such a bridge are 
nearing completion and that work 
will begin sometime next year. We 
have been advocating this for many 
years. The necessity for a bridge at 
this point has increased. each year 
with the population growth in the 
suburbs it will serve. 


The Rambler, in his column of the 
Cambridge American, describes the 
present situation very well when he 
says, ““When the new bridge is com- 
pleted ’tis expected that a lot of 
traffic now piling up everywhere 
from Lechmere Square to the Larz 
Anderson bridge will be thinned out 
‘n’ that the time it takes to get 
home from work in Boston will be 
reduced enough so that you don’t 
have to take along a light snack to 
keep body and soul together.” 

It is heartening to know that at 
last the new bridge may become a 
reality. 
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Another N. E. First 
“rT HE New England News Let- 
ter’, monthly publication cf 
the New England Council, speaks 
about another New England “first.” 
It is another indication of Cam- 
bridge leadership in the research 
field. 

“Greatly increased production of 
pig iron is already being realized 
by means of a new method of blast 
furnace operation developed’ by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists and 
engineers, Cambridge, Mass., in con- 
junction with the Republic Steel 
Corp. and the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
This new process yields a 20 per 
cent increase in output with a 12 
per cent reduction in coke consump- 
tion for each ton of iron produced. 

“Tons of finely divided ore norm- 
ally blown out by the air-blast are 
checked when the furnace is 
throttled for pressure operation. 
The latter can be combined with the 
use of oxygen, cheaper methods of 
producing oxygen having been re- 
cently developed, thus offering the 
iron and steel industry opportunity 
to increase output from present 
capacity without expensive and 
time-consuming construction of new 


blast furnaces and open _ hearths. 


Costs of reconversion are estimated 
at $500,000 per furnace as against 


the $6,000,000 cost for-a new blast 
furnace. 


Corporation ‘Tax 


Copy of the new law (Chap- 

ter 598, Acts of 1947), imposing 
a temporary additional tax on net 
income of foreign and domestic 
business and manufacturing cor- 
porations is on file at the Chamber 
office. These features of the bill are 
noteworthy: 


1. It applies only to 1948 taxes 
on 1947 income 
2. It is in addition to (a) the 
normal 2-4%4% tax imposed by 
Chapter 63 of the General 
Laws; and (b) the temporary 
1-%% additional tax imposed 
by Chapter 581, Acts of 1946, 
for the years 1947-1950 inclu- 
sive 
3. Surtaxes, now totalling 13%, 
apply to this additional tax 
4. Hence the total tax on net in- 
come for 1947 is 6.215%. - 
This additional tax is estimated 
to yield $11,000,000. The proceeds 
will go into the General Fund of 
the Commonwealth. It is designed 
to balance the budget for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1947, and 
thereby prevent the assessment of 
a State Tax on cities and towns in 
the calendar year 1948. 


IN MEMORIAM 


ALBERT 8% MOFFAT 


President, United Water Cooler Service, Inc. 
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Employment 

HE August ‘Newsletter’, issued 

by the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security, gives an 
optimistic outlook for employment 
in the Cambridge and Somerville 
area. We also have included the 
State Summary which we believe 
will be of decided interest. 


Cambridge and Somerville 

The first real gain since May, 
when a large rubber firm closed 
down, was evident last month. A net 
gain of at least 300 was registered 
and it is expected that 500 more 
will be needed during the next 
month. Further declines in the 
metal trades were more than offset 
by gains in the food, apparel, and 
leather products industries, and in 
printing. Non-manufacturing  re- 
mained fairly stable, except for 
continuing displacements among 
service workers at educational insti- 
tutions. The decrease in the count 
of the unemployed, now numbering 
some 8,500 (27% women), reflects 
the improved conditions in this and 
contiguous areas. 

Food processors, aided by in- 
creased supplies of sugar and other 
materials, were able to realize a 
seasonal gain of more than 200, and 
at least 100 more additions are 
expected by the beginning of next 
month. 

Apparel manufacturers are_ re- 
calling workers, and experienced 
stitchers especially are needed in 
connection with the 100 additions 
planned for next month. 


Paper manufacturers and print- 
ing establishments are hampered by 
continued paper shortages. Printers, 
nevertheless, have expanded some- 
what and expect to remain at pre- 
sent high levels until the fall. 

The work forces of chemical pro- 
cessors have remained stable, but 
500 fewer are employed than a 
year ago. Shortages of fats and 
oils, as well as a lack of orders 
in some cases, prevents employ- 
ment expansion. 


Leather products manufacturers 
are expanding seasonally, and re- 
calls have totaled at least 150 dur- 
ing the past month. Lack of stich- 
ers is a bottle-neck here also. 

The metal trades dropped more 
than 400 workers in the past month. 
Cancelled and “hold” orders, short- 
ages of steel and brass, and the 
consolidation of a valve and steam 
gage company contributed to the 
decline. An automobile assembly 
plant has already had a one-day 
shutdown, and further work inter- 
ruptions are expected. The latter 
situation is regarded as temporary, 
however. Electrical machinery pro- 
duction (which constitutes a rela- 
tively small part of the area’s in- 
dustrial activity) picked up slightly. 


Non-manufacturing showed little 
change. Small retailers hired only a 
few workers as vacation replace- 
ments. Many of these may be re- 
tained when the fall season com- 
mences in a month. Temporary 
layoffs of service workers from edu- 
cational institutions continued, but 
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the displaced workers will be re- 


called and others will be added 
when the school year begins in 
September. Extensive industrial 


construction is still keeping build- 
ing trades workers fully employed. 
STATE SUMMARY 

Anticipated seasonal increases in 
employment, particularly in the 
textile, apparel, and shoe industries, 
have already materialized to a 
marked degree, reflecting the re- 
ceipt of fall and winter orders. Re- 
calls on an extensive basis got 
under way following July vacation 
shutdowns, and indications are that 
rehiring will continue for several 
months. Not only is it likely that 
former staffs will be restored, but 
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it appears also that some expansion 
may take place. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that the upsurge 
is largely seasonal in nature, and 
the extent and duration of this re- 
versal in trend is still uncertain. 
Radical style changes have been 
introduced in women’s wear and 
this is expected to give an impetus 
to production and employment. In 
contrast to the attitude of recent 


- months when employers cautiously 


refrained from estimating future 
labor needs, significant demands for 
the immediate months ahead are 
now being expressed by many firms. 

Readjustments to the developing 
buyers’ market are varied in nature, 
with price reductions being as yet 
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of relatively minor importance. 
Rather, the process has involved 
plant consolidations and moderniza- 
tion, technological changes, the in- 
troduction of new machinery, im- 
proved quality, style changes, new 
and fuller lines, and the reductions 
of heavy inventories through tem- 
porarily curtailed production. Plant 
consolidations and relocations may 
involve either employment expan- 
Sion or reduction, depending on 
whether or not the move is into 
or out of a particular area. Tech- 
nological changes and new machines 
have resulted in reductions in re- 
quirements for additional workers 
rather than in layoffs of those al- 
ready employed. 

Layoffs have practically ceased, 
except in the metal ‘trades; a 
characteristic of recent displace- 
ments was the fact that reductions 
were by no means industry-wide but 
rather affected only a few plants in 
particular industries and areas. 

Following vacation shutdowns, 
shoe firms entered into production 
of fall and winter lines, with staffs 
varying from 35% below to slightly 
above year-ago levels. Recalls are 
currently being made on a_ wide 
scale, especially in the women’s shoe 
division, with men’s shoe production 
getting under way a little more 
slowly. Many workers who had been 
partially unemployed for six to 
eight months are now back to a 
normal forty-hour week. By the end 
of September, it is expected that all 
displaced workers will have been 


recalled, and some expansion may 
take place. A shortage of stitchers 
is reported by all shoe centers. It 
is believed that this shortage will 
be alleviated when female stitchers 
who have left the labor market for 
the hot summer months return. 
Changes in women’s styles are ex- 
pected to bring about an upsurge 
in demand. 

All displaced apparel workers 
(some of whom have been unem- 
ployed for four months) are expected 
to be recalled soon. Extensive re- 
hiring is already under way, espe- 
cially in women’s wear, and it is 
anticipated that the coming style 
changes will accelerate employment 
activities. Materials for linings are 
more readily available, a factor 
which will make for stepped-up pro- 
duction of men’s wear. There is a 
shortage of experienced stitchers in 
this industry, also. 

The electrical machinery industry 
is maintaining staffs at twice the 
prewar size although considerably 
below war-time peaks. Several 
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plants made large-scale additions 
during July and further limited ex- 
pansion is expected in the fall. Vet- 
erans comprise about one-fourth of 
the total work forces in this indus- 
try, one of the highest ratios in the 
state. Producers of electrical equip- 
ment for the radio and automotive 
industries have experienced further 
slight declines in hours and person- 
nel, although employment now ap- 
pears to be stabilizing and some 
additions may take place later in 
the year. Experiments are being 
conducted with new products which 
may eventually be translated in fur- 
ther labor needs. Young women with 
visual acuity and finger dexterity 
are still needed. 

While machinery production and 
employment continues at high levels 
expanding firms have for the most 
part reached their peaks. Several 
instances of sharp reductions have 
taken place among manufacturers 
of metal specialties for consumer 
consumption. In some areas, manu- 
facturers of machine tools and ac- 
cessories are cutting their staffs, 
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and production of automotive parts 
also experienced a setback during 
the temporary slowing-up in _ the 
automobile industry. Shortages of 
sheet steel still hamper production. 
In general, however, employment in 
the metal trades is above year-ago 
levels. 

Seasonal gains have begun or are 
about to begin in several industries. 
Jewelry firms are already recalling 
workers for the Christmas trade 
and many more female operatives 
will be needed. Employment at sil- 
verware firms is well ahead of last 
year and most firms are operating 
50 hours a week. Aside from an 
urgent need for silversmiths, how- 
ever, most labor needs in this divi- 
sion of the industry have been met. 
Rubber goods firms expect a sea- 
sonal rise to develop soon but, in 
the meantime, further small layoffs 
have occurred. Natural rubber is 
becoming more plentiful and this 
will enable the industry better to 
meet consumer tastes. A large tire 
manufacturer maintaining a_ staff 
double that of the prewar period, 
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plans two hundred further additions 
within a few months. Improved 
supplies of sugar have accelerated 
seasonal gains among food proces- 
sors, with more hiring to be done 
as the canning season progresses. 
The production of toys and games, 
and athletic equipment is proceed- 
ing at a stepped-up rate. A _ short- 
age of felt may prevent the coming 
hat body season from attaining its 
full potentialities. 

Recalls continue in the plastics 
industry also, and further gains are 
looked for. Furniture and _ wood- 
working concerns are _ recovering 
slowly and some recalls are under 
way. Demand for industrial che- 
micals is well sustained. Mills in 
a leading paper producing center 
report a 20,000,000-ton output so 
far this year compared to 13,000,- 
000 tons for the same period last 
year. It is in relation to such record 
levels of production that shortages 
of pulp and of skilled workers have 
developed. Manufacturers of paper 
products are hampered by material 
shortages, and wrapping paper can- 
not be supplied to food distributors 
in ample quantity. While construc- 
activity is not up to expectations, 
it is likely that present high sea- 
sonal levels will be extended for a 
longer period than usual. In some 
areas, such as Boston and the west- 
ern part of the state, all qualified 
craftsmen are at work and tempo- 
rary shortages have arisen in most 
crafts. Industrial projects—plant 
extensions and remodeling—are ex- 
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tensive, and public works depart- 
ments have taken on a significant 
number of temporary summer work- 
ers. Retail trade is seasonally dull, 
but expansion is expected in a few 
months as some establishments are 
increasing their floor space and 
relocating. The summer resort trade, 
although good, is somewhat below 
last year’s heights. 

The state’s labor reserve has 
dropped from 186,000 to 171,000. 
As more recalls occur and schools 
reopen next month, the labor supply 
is expected to be further reduced. 
Included among those seeking work 
are 119,000 claimants for unemploy- 
ment benefits, a drop of 18,000 since 
the end of June. The number of 
women claimants declined from 48,- 
750 to 41,500 (nearly 35% of the 
total) and veterans with service- 
men’s readjustment allowance 
claims declined from 40,500 to 38,- 
500 (about 32% of the total). Some 
5,500 veterans are included among 
those with regular unemployment 
compensation claims, making a total 
of 44,000 veterans with claims of 
all types. Several thousand of thes2 
ex-servicemen have been seeking 
temporary summer employment only 
and will return to school in the 
fall. Of the thirty-five areas re- 
ported on, twenty-four, including 
the major labor markets of Massa- 
chusetts, participated in the decline - 
in unemployment while only six 
showed moderate increases and five 
remained unchanged. 
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“Research Row”’’ 


By RICHARD B. COLE 
Staff Correspondent of the Wall Street Journal 
(Reprinted by permission of the Wall Street Journal) 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.— 


OR many years the U. S. eco- 

nomy will be stimulated by some 
remarkable things going on along 
the north bank of the Charles River. 
On a two-mile riverfront overlook- 
ing Boston’s Back Bay are five in- 
stitutions which have cornered much 
of America’s brainpower. A local 
nickname lumps them together as 


' “Research Row.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, regarded by many as the 
world’s foremost engineering school, 
stands here as a perfect complement 
to Harvard University’s corps of 
pioneering thinkers in basic science. 
Clustered nearby are Arthur D. 


Little, Inc., largest independent sci- 
entific research organization in the 
world; National Research Corp., a 
vigorous newcomer in applied sci- 
ence, and B. B. Chemical Co., re- 
search unit of big United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. 

Squeezing in among them soon 
will be a $6 million laboratory of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, to 
be located here for proximity to 
scientific talent. 

Theory and Practice 

At first glance the men on Re- 
search Row might seem to be prob- 
ing matters beyond the ken and 
interest of most people. One is 
creating materials which are the 
nearest thing yet to living flsh. An- 
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other is preparing to make a 3,000- 
mile-an-hour wind. M.I.T. is rigging 
a hundred-ton machine to analyze 
spectroscopic photos of chemical re- 
actions taken at the rate of 20 per 
second. At Harvard, Nobel prize- 
winner P. W. Bridgeman is working 


with pressures 3,000,000,000,000,000 ~ 


times as great as those in fantastic 
vacuums achieved at the neighbor- 
ing new lab of National Research 
Corp. 

But practical effects can already 
be felt or sighted. Industry is likely 
to get more and cheaper iron and 
steel. Families may expect to eat 
healthier and better tasting food. 
Basic materials like metals and 
plastics will be improved. Products 
like aircraft and radios will be 
bettered. The odds you’ll escape 
death by cancer may be enhanced. 

So men at work here believe it’s 
not immodest for Earl P. Stevenson, 
president of the Little firm, and de- 
veloper of the M-69 incendiary bomb 
which leveled Tokyo, to make a 
statement like this: 

“Along the Charles in Cambridge 
there is, without any doubt, the 
world’s greatest concentration of 
diversified scientific brainpower, out- 
standing for its breadth and depth, 
having every shading and _ tuning 
of thinking and planning in science.” 
Miracles At M.I.T. 


During the war one of New Eng- 
land’s major defense plants was the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. M.I.T. itself handled war re- 


search contracts totaling $100 mil- 
lion and out of its laboratories came 
contracts for production of over $3 
billion of new weapons and war 
equipment such as radar. 


Now M.I.T. is both questing after 
new military science and assaulting 
problems of peacetime. In the 12 
months ended at mid-year it car- 
ried on over a hundred research pro- 
jects with a budget of $8,671,000. 
This year it will spend more on 
fewer projects. 


For years Tech has worked closely 
with industry, while its faculty 
members have served widely as in- 
dustrial consultants. The Institute 
has worked out its own unique set- 
up to coordinate its relations with 
industry. This is aptly known as 
the Division of Industrial Coopera- 
tion and it’s headed by Nathaniel 
McL. Sage, a genial but shrewd 
businessman who can dicker on the 
details of a contract with the best 
corporation lawyer. 


The Institute’s all-purpose air- 
plane trainer is an example of its 
research. This trainer is expected 
to make a big dent in the time and 
money involved in producing new 
type of planes. It is the outgrowth 
of ground trainers developed during 
the war by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. One laboratory technician 
while on a visit to a naval base 
took off, and landed a plane per- 
fectly—all on the basis of theore- 
tical knowledge acquired while ma- 
nipulating one of these trainers. 
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Mathematical Testing Ground 

The Institute’s trainer when fin- 
ished will consist of a replica of 
the cockpit of a plane with a big 
complex electronic computing ma- 
chine alongside. Into this calcula- 
tor can be fed differential equations 
which represent such flight charac- 
teristics as shift in direction, a 
nosedive, engine vibration or even 
the sound of the motors. The com- 
puter mathematically analyzes the 
equations and derives answers which 
are reflected on the multitudinous 
instruments in the trainer’s cockpit. 

By reading the instrument panel, 
a skilled pilot can get the “feel” of 
a hypothetical plane. Without tak- 
ing an expensive model into the air 
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he can tell whether wings are too 
weighty, the ship is tail-heavy and 
similar details. 

Some information to be fed into 
this device will be gathered from 
plane models tested in a wind tun- 
nel being built for the Institute by 
the Navy at a cost of $2,600,000. 
This will stir up a gale of 3,000 
miles an hour, four to five times the 
speed-of-sound area which the air- 
craft industry is trying to penetrate. 

The M.I1.T. physics faculty, re- 
garded as one of the best in the 
country, has built and put to use 
the most powerful X-ray machine 
in the world. Although the Institute 
carefully gears all its research to 
the pursuit of new knowledge, its 
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faculty members have fairly wide 
latitude for their own undertakings. 
So a group of physicists have or- 
ganized a company, High Voltage 
Engineering Corp., to make and sell 
X-ray machines for cancer therapy 
and industrial research. In the fin- 
ancing they were assisted by Amer- 
ican Research and Development Co., 
one of Boston’s new-venture-capital 
enterprises. 

Cheap X-Rays 

The Institute physicists offer a 
machine that can generate as many 
X-rays as 2,000 grams of radium 
could produce—if there were that 
much radium in the world. But 
2,000 grams of radium, at $20,000 
a gram, would cost $40 million. One 
of High Voltage’s machines costs 
only about $40,000. 

About $7 million of Tech’s re- 
search this fiscal year will be on 
government projects, ranging over 
electronics, weapons, sound and 
many other fields. But the Institute 
also will be using $819,000 of funds 
advanced by' industry. 

Under a grant from the Plastics 
Materials Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, it is studying the mechanical 
properties of plastics—their mole- 
cular structure, how they behave at 
various temperatures or under dif- 
ferent pressures. 

Acting on its belief that an era 
of “molecular biology” that may 
prove as spectacular as the era of 
nuclear physics lies just ahead. Tech 
has set up a department of food 
technology under Prof. William L. 
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Campbell, former banker and for- 
mer official of the Kroger Co. On 
funds contributed by American Can, 
Standard Brands, Dow Chemical and 
similar topflight corporations, it is 
studying dehydration, sterilization, 
packaging and flavor qualities of 
foods. 

The food technologists also are 
making spectroscopic studies of 
chemical changes in food as it is 
prepared for packaging. Continental. 
Can and Hartford Empire have 
helped to finance this investigation. 
“Silk” and “Wool” From the Lab? 

Up the Charles River a little way, 
at Harvard, the emphasis is on basic 
or “pure” science. Yet Harvard pro- 
fessors are always coming up with 
developments of great commercial 
value. Just a few weeks ago, for 
instance, Dr. Robert B. Woodward 
announced that he had synthesized 
substances closely resembling fib- 
rous proteins, almost identical to 
those that make up living cells. 

Harvard chemists warn that it 
may take 10 or 20 years between a 
new discovery and the fruits of its 
discovery on the retail counter. But 
they suggest that the substances 
found by Dr. Woodward, a brilliant 
30-year-old who late in the war syn- 
thesized quinine, some day may lead 
to “silk” that doesn’t come from 
worms and “wool” that never saw 
a sheep’s back. 

For some years chemists have 
been able to take big protein mole- 
cules and split them into somewhat 
simpler molecules known as amino 
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acids. But Dr. Woodward has per- 
suaded the amino acids to re-com- 
bine. In doing so, he has produced 
protein-like molecules similar to 
those found in hair, muscles, skin. 
The process is a “self-propagating 
reaction,” with far happier implica- 
tions than the chain reaction of a 
uranium pile. 

Harvard also is doing extensive 
research for the government, with 
over 50 contracts totaling $4 million. 
Much of it is for the Office of Naval 
Research. 

In a barn-like workshop, Harvard 
researchers have just completed Mark 
II, an improved version of the 51- 
foot, 35-ton calculator, Mark I, which 
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the university built for International 
Business Machines during the war 
and which I.B.M. presented to the 
Navy. 

But now science has outstripped 
Mark II and Harvard is at work on 
Mark III, which also will go to the 
Navy. The new machine will be 
smaller than its predecessor, more 
flexible and 20 times faster than 
Mark II which, in turn, was 12 
times faster than Mark I. 

A Remarkable “Memory” 

Mark III’s innards will contain 
1,000 relays, 1,000 vacuum tubes 
and a magnetic drum for storing 
numbers. It will “remember,” inde- 


finitely if necessary, up to 4,016 
digit numbers. 


Thus it could re- 
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member 100 numbers made up of 
40 digits each or 40 numbers of 
100 digits each. 

Mark I wrestled with complicated 
problems of projectile trajectories 
and new navigation tables. Its suc- 
cessors can handle such puzzlers, or 


cope with problems in metallurgy, 


electronics, radio communication, en- 
gineering, optics, heat transmission, 
astronomy and pure mathematics. 
Harvard already plans a Mark IV 
for its own use to solve complicated 
problems of economics such as com- 
plex studies in wages and hours. 

Of the commercial laboratories on 
Research Row the first to settle 
down was Arthur D. Little, Inc. An 
ardent M.I.T. man, Mr. Little left 
a majority interest in his company 
to the Institute when he died in 
1935; many present Little workers 
are Tech graduates. 

During the war the Little firm 
developed a compact compression 
still to provide pure drinking water 
for far-flung service men. It also 
did much work on flame throwers, 
incendiary bombs, body armor, 
wound healing ointments. 
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More Pig Iron with Less Coke 

Since the war this company has 
perfected a process which, on the 
basis of results achieved by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., may boost the coun- 
try’s blast furnace capacity 10% to 
20%. Dr. Bruce Old, 33-year-old 
Little metallurgist, completed a pro- 
cess initiated by another Little re- 
searcher. By use of a throttle on 
the exhaust outlet of a furnace, its 
pig iron output can be increased as 
much as 20% while coke consump- 
tion is cut up to 12%. 

Another Little project is the Col- 
lins Helium Cryostat, a relatively 
simple laboratory device that can 
maintain temperatures as low as two 
degrees Kelvin. Zero degrees Kel- 
vin, or minus 459 degrees Fahrenheit, 
is the temperature at which mole- 
cules are at rest and at which mole- 
cular arrangement can best be stu- 
died. Molecules don’t move around 
very fast at two degrees Kelvin. 

At National Research the major 
activity has been with high vacuum 
work. As to “how high is high,” 
company officials say they usually 
uperate at pressures of one 760,000th 
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to one 7,600,000th of an atmosphere 
(15 pounds per square inch) but 
they have achieved one 7,600,000,- 
000th. At such infinitesimal press- 
ure there are very few molecules 
per cubic foot of space. They can 
be counted. 

One major high vacuum accom- 
plishment has been the perfection 
of dehydrated orange juice. Vacuum 
is useful because water boils with 
less heat at lower pressures. At the 
very low pressure present in a very 
high vacuum it is possible to apply 
little heat to drive off water in the 
juice. The remaining solids which 
have the taste and color elements 
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remain unchanged and permit re= 
vival into orange juice when water 
is added. 


One big post-war application of 
high vacuum will be in metallurgy. 
Nearly pure, gas-free metals and 
metal alloys can be produced through 
National’s process. The firm’s scien- 
tists have also developed a method 
for coating paper, cellophane and 
plastics and fabrics with a thin 
layer of metal, under high vacuum. 
They are ready to produce com- 
mercially a metal coated paper for 
paper-wound radio condensers which 
promise space-savings in radio re- 
ceiving sets. 
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The above aerial photograph shows a section of the industrial area 
between Main Street and Massachusetts Avenue. Almost every building 
shown houses members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, The lower 
portion of the picture shows a tip of the General Radio Corporation prop- 
erty, the office building of Polaroid Corporation, and “Joe” Innocenti’s 
Studebaker salesroom and garage. The center of the picture shows a 
portion of Cambridge Rubber Company, all buildings of The Blanchard 
Machine Company, Crown Cork & Seal Co., and Sanborn Company. A\l- 
most the entire width of the picture is occupied by buildings of the Kaplan 
Furniture Company. The upper section shows portions of the General 
Latex and Chemical Company, Gilfoy Distributing Company, Sterritt Lum- 
ber Company, Empire Electrical Company and Polaroid Corporation. 


IN MEMORIAM 
FRANK S. WILLEY 


President and Treasurer of F. S. Willey & Co., Inc. 
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Community Fund - Cambridge’s Foremost Responsibility 


By Richard L. Hapgood 
Chairman, Public Relations Division, 1948 Campaign 


HE keynote of the 1948 Cam- 

bridge Community Fund Cam- 
paign, slated to culminate in the 
fund solicitation scheduled for Octo- 
ber 20 to November 19, was struck 
by General Chairman N. Preston 
Breed, at the time of his announce- 
ment that 35 of Cambridge’s leading 
and most distinguished citizens in 
business, industry, education and 
the professions, had been appointed 
to the Campaign Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

“The Community Fund Campaign,” 
Chairman Breed stated, “should 
come first in the minds and loyalties 
of all Cambridge people,” and he 
continued by stressing the import- 
ance and extent of the work done 
not only by the 330 participating 
agencies of the Greater Metropol- 
itan Boston area, but particularly 
of the contributions in health and 
welfare made by the 20 Cambridge 
agencies. 

The ground work for this year’s 
campaign has been going on for 
months, under the leadership of 
- Chairman Breed, who was appointed 
to this responsible post early this 
year. Every effort is being made 
by the administrative group to bring 
up to date lists of Fund contributors 
and potential contributors in order 
to secure the widest possible cover- 
age of Cambridge residents so that 


none will be overlooked in being 
offered the opportunity to donate to 


this important community under- 
taking. 
Several innovations have been 


made in this year’s Fund organiza- 
tion in order that these broad objec- 
tives will be achieved. Among these 
is the establishment of a new Com- 
mercial Division, under the chair- 
manship of Harding U. Greene, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Cambridge Electric Light Com- 
pany, who will be assisted by three 
vice-chairmen: Hal W. Atkinson of 
the Cambridge Electric Light Com- 
pany, Paul R. Corcoran, president of 
Jett. Corcoran. 5 COne Lic. and 
Richard A. Dow, real estate, who 
was chairman of the 1947 Com- 
munity Fund Drive. 

Commenting on the work to be 
done by this new Division, which 
will seek support from the more 
than 2,000 retail and wholesale busi- 
nesses in Cambridge, Chairman Breed 
said, “I think we have overlooked 
the major importance of Cambridge 
as a shopping center in our camp- 
aigns of previous years. Cambridge 
stores are a central factor in the 
city’s business life. These centers of 
trade have always contributed to the 
life of the community, and deserve 
to be recognized as a separate major 
part of the city’s community exist- 
ence.” “ 
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Under Division Chairman Greene’s 
direction, the Commercial Division 
will divide the city up into areas, 
and each area will be under the di- 
rection of a prominent Cambridge 
businessman. Henry G. Crosby of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, has 
accepted leadership for the Porter 
Square district; Howard E. Craw- 
ford, assistant cashier of the Middle- 
sex County National Bank, has 
taken the same post for Inman 
Square; Henry C. Fenderson of 
Lever Bros. Company, for Kendall 
Square; George E. Cole, manager of 
the Harvard Cooperative Society for 
Harvard Square; and John P. Lyons, 
publicity director of J. H. Corcoran 
& Co., Inc., for Central Square. 

Coincident with the organization 
of the new Commercial Division, a 
strong organization has been ap- 
pointed to head up the Industrial 
Division, under Philip R. Morss, 
vice-president of Simplex Wire and 
Cable Company, as chairman. This 
division will cover some 175 manu- 
facturing plants and their employees 
and 48 trucking firms. 

According to Division Chairman 
Morss, more effort will be made this 
year to secure contributions from 
employees within the plants as well 
as from the companies themselves. 
In this way, it is expected that a 
considerable number of persons not 
usually solicited in the house-to- 
house canvass will be given an op- 
portunity to contribute. Assisting 
him in the Industrial Division will 
be two vice-chairmen: Cornelius F. 


Bowen, president and treasurer of 
C. F. Bowen, Inc., and Frank P. 
Scully, president of the Scully Signal 
Company and also of the Scully 
Construction Company. 


The sixteen banks and insurance 
companies of Cambridge will be 
separately organized in the Banking 
and Insurance Division, headed by 
Arthur M. Wright, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Harvard Trust Company, 
and vice-president of the Columbian 
Cooperative Bank. 


These developments indicate that 
the position of Cambridge as a 
ranking New England city in the 
industrial, commercial, and business 
fields will be adequately recognized, 
by giving the local business organ- 
izations wider opportunities for sup- 
porting Cambridge’s foremost chari- 
table appeal aimed at providing 
much needed funds for the 20 health 
and welfare agencies of this city. 

The importance of “Red Feather” 
services to all industrial and busi- 
ness cities, such as Cambridge, is 
borne out by the fact that 35% of 
the total amount raised in 1946 by 
all Community Chests throughout 
the whole United States came from 
corporations and businesses. The 
growth of this type of support from 
Cambridge business and industry is 
a major goal for this year’s cam- 
paign organization. 

All this is being pursued simulta- 
neously with extensive work to build 
up the contributions solicited from 
the regular Fund channels through 
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the canvass of residences, clubs, 
associations, and advance gifts. 

Other members of Chairman 
Breed’s Campaign organization, who 
will perform important work in vari- 
ous capacities, include Mrs. Howard 
M. Turner, active in charitable work 
in Cambridge for several years, who 
will directly assist Chairman Breed 
as Vice-Chairman of the whole cam- 
paign organization. The Residential 
Division will be headed by Richard 
W. Simmers as chairman, with Mrs. 
W. Donnison Swan as co-chairman, 
and Stanley S. Ganz, Robert H. 
Montgomery, and Abbott H. Nile as 
vice-chairman. 

John Milton Street has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Special 
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Groups’ Division, which includes 
clubs, associations, organizations of 
all kinds. Stanley H. Lawton will 
head up the Advance Gifts Division, 
and Public Employees will be under 
the direction of Edward A. Couni- 
han, III. Glenn C. Perduyn, execu- 
tive secretary of the Y.M.C.A. will 
head up the Social Agencies Divi- 
sion. 

A newly designated Public Rela- 
tions Division has been set up, under 
the chairmanship of Richard L. 
Hapgood, of The Eddy-Rucker-Nick- 
els Company of Cambridge, with 
William N. Pinkerton, of Harvard 
University News Office, as vice- 
chairman in charge of newspapers. 
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The administrative division is head- 
ed by Douglas P. Adams, as chair- 
man, with Mrs. Charles Almy as 
co-chairman. Worker Information 
will be under William G. Dooley of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
assisted by Kenneth W. Brown and 
Walter Haigh as_ vice-chairmen. 
Mrs. Armstrong Jeppson will take 
charge of the Rally Committee, the 
same post she held in the 1947 Cam- 
paign Organization. 

Mrs. F.. Frank Vorenburg is chair- 
man of the important Women’s 
Educational Division, with Mrs. 
Robert T. P. Storer as vice-chair- 
man, and her committee chairmen 
include Mrs. James Plaut for 
Churches; Mrs. Charles L. Bouton 
for Clubs; Mrs. Oliver Cope for 
Come-and-See Tours; Mrs. (C. 
Chauncey Gray, for Publicity; Mrs. 
John J. Hagerty, for Schools; and 
Mrs. John S. Barleon for Window 
Displays. 

John F. Moore, executive secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Community 
Federation, will take an active part 
in the planning and detail work of 
the campaign. 
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Another Stockwell 


Fred F. Stockwell, a member of 
the insurance firm of Storer, Damon 
& Lund, Inc., 84 State Street, Bos- 
ton, has just opened a new office ~ 
in Cambridge at 18 Brattle Street. 

Mr. Stockwell graduated from 
Dartmouth College and, after sey- 
eral years in the Army Air Forces 
during the war, took an intensive 
training in Fire and Casualty insur- 
ance before starting in the active 
field two years ago. An interesting 
local touch to this move is the fact 
that he represents the fourth gen- 
eration of Stockwells to work in 
Cambridge and is the third Fred F. 
Stockwell to work here. Fred’s 
father, Howard A. Stockwell, past 
president of the Chamber, is Treas- 
urer of Barbour Stockwell and very 
active in Cambridge affairs, 

The President of Storer, Damon 
& Lund, Inec., Theodore L. Storer, 
is also a resident of Cambridge and 
well known for his local and civic 
interests. 


_—_———— ee 
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Turning of the sod at Arsenal Square, Cambridge for Spanish American 
War Memorial statue by Honorable John D. Lynch, Mayor of Cambridge, 
and William M. Hogan, Past Department Commander of the Spanish 
American Veterans, in the presence of the Camp and Department officers. 


Dedication exercises will be held in Arsenal Square on Sunday, October 12, 
at 3:30 P. M. 


Commercial — Advertising 
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Assessors’ Report 


HE following report regarding 
1947 assessments and valua- 
tions was submitted to City Manager 
John B. Atkinson by the Board of 
Assessors: 

“The Board of Assessors, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the 
statutes governing administration of 
their Department, and pursuant to 
their oaths of office, have completed 
a thorough examination of all prop- 
erties, and sales and rentals of real 
estate throughout the city, and have 
readjusted assessed valuations on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

“The present valuation of all real 
and personal property in the City 
for 1947 is slightly in excess of 
$188,000,000; an increase of $13,- 
500,000 over the valuation in 1946. 

“The percentage increase in valua- 
tions is only 8% above pre-war 
levels, of which % is new construc- 
tion. 

“The Assessors recognize that cur- 
rent real estate prices are abnormal. 
Therefore, we have not based our 
judgments on current market values. 
If such a practice had been followed, 
it is estimated that the valuation 
increase would have exceeded 30% 
or $50,000,000. 

“Of the $13,500,000 increase in 
valuation, approximately $7,500.000 
is attributable to reassessment of 
manufacturing and mercantile prop- 
erty; $3,000,000 is the result of new 
construction; and $3,000,000 to re- 
assessment of residential property.” 


Metropolitan Area 
Meanie interested in Metro- 
politan Boston should read the 

publication of the same name dis- 
tributed by the Civic Department of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
It is a combination of three publi- 
cations: (1) A summary by T. F. 
Bullen of “The Political Disintegra- 
tion and Reintegration of Metropol- 
itan Boston,” which is a thesis orig- 
inally prepared by George H. Mc- 
Caffrey (2) “Development and 
Organization of the Metropolitan 
District Commission”, a memoran- 
dum prepared by the Secretary’s 
office of the Commission (3) ‘‘Metro- 
politan Boston’, a publication of the 
Civic Department, which gives pre- 
sent-day facts regarding the region. 

A copy of the publication is on 
the table in the lounge at the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. 
Own Business 

A Warren Hanson, Chairman of 
the Chamber’s Membership Commit- 
tee, is now conducting his own in- 
surance business through the office 
of Dudley & Borland. He is a 
graduate of Upsala College, class 
of ’388 and in 1939 he became asso- 
ciated with the George A. Giles In- 
terests in Cambridge. Mr. Hanson 
served in the U. S. Army for five 
years, 3% years overseas as an of- 
ficer with the Army Counter Intel- 
ligence Corps. Although specializ- 
ing in analysis work for business 
and manufacturing establishments, 
“Warren” is handling all forms of 
insurance. 


—_— 
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Volume 8 


HIS issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” completes Volume 
7. The October issue starts Volume 
8. Today’s Magazine is a far cry 
from the first issue published back 
when Arthur Morley was living. It 
has grown since the days when Dick 
Shelton devoted his time and talent 
to its publication. The quality of 
content may not have improved, but 
year by year it has increased in the 
number of copies printed. There are 
two reasons for this, (1) a growth 
in the membership of the Chamber 
and (2) requests not only from 
Cambridge but from other parts of 
the country to be placed on our 
mailing list. Only within the past 
few years have pictures and aerial 
views appeared in the Magazine. 
The policy of making the Magazine 
a self-sustaining issue and accept- 
ing advertising from members only 
has never been changed. In fact, 
advertising rates today are lower 
than ever before despite the fact 
that distribution has greatly in- 
creased, 


The success of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” is due to the coopera- 
tion of the many member advertis- 
ers. To them we express our sincere 
gratitude. They have made it pos- 
sible not only to give our readers 
a good monthly publication but also 
to advertise our great City of Cam- 
bridge. In doing business with our 
advertisers you support those who 
help support us, help a fellow mem- 
ber, and help Cambridge business. 


Warning 

HE new telephone numbers will 

become effective with the issu- 
ance of the new directory, approxi- 
mately November 30. If ordering 
printing of any kind in quantity or 
calendars for 1948, use the new 
number. 


Freight 

HE fall meeting of the New 

England Shippers Advisory 
Board will be held at the Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, October 2. This 
meeting will be of interest to every 
shipper and receiver of freight. For 
further details call Chamber office, 
TRO 4100. 


Webster Wins 

HE F. 8. Webster Company won 

the safety banner for the second 
quarter of 1947 in its classification. 
The company is one of the group 
of plants known as the small units 
paper products industries. In win- 
ning this award in the state-wide 
industrial safety contest the com- 
pany record was “no accidents.” 
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A True Picture 


AMBRIDGE is again participa- 
\ ting in The Salvation Army 
1947-1948 Greater Boston Appeal for 
$500,000, it was announced by Col- 
onel Richard F. Stretton, Provincial 
Commander of The Salvation Army 
in New England. 

The $500,000 needed represents 
one half of the expenditures of The 
Salvation Army in Greater Boston 
for the 30 institutions, neighborhood 
centers and departments of The 
Salvation Army here. The other 
50%, The Salvation Army is confi- 
dent of raising through its own in- 
stitutional operations and from mis- 
cellaneous sources. 

The quota for Cambridge is $25,- 
000 to go towards maintenance of 
Salvation Army activities in Cam- 
bridge. These are the Citadel Corps 
at 402 Mass. Ave. and the Scandina- 
vian Corps at 20 Central Square. 
Contingent upon budgetary allow- 
ances, money raised over the $25,000 
quota will go towards the realiza- 
tion of a Salvation Army Youth 
Center on Green St. to the rear of 
The Salvation Army Citadel. Al- 
ready, the land and part of the need- 
ed money are at hand. Civic leaders 
are unanimous in agreement that 
the Youth Center will fill a need for 
recreational facilities in the district. 
The need is evident to any who have 
observed what goes on on the Green 
St. land. Children play there now 
but without supervision or guidance 


so that their efforts lack direction. 
The Youth Center, once built, will 
bring about recreational, educational 
and inspirational joys to the young 
people of Cambridge, both boys and 
girls. As with all Salvation Army 
activities, there will be no considera- 
tions of race, color or creed. 

The South End Boys’ Club is a 
Similar, operative activity of The 
Salvation Army: in Greater Boston. 
And already, in its short 7-year 
existence, it has become one of the 
outstanding of its type in the coun- 
try. It has a membership of 1000 
boys of 25 different nationalities 
and of almost every religious affili- 
ation. There is always a waiting 
list of those anxious to join this 
great organization. 

The “‘kick-off” dinner for the 1947- 
1948 Cambridge effort will take place 
on September 30 at The Salvation 
Army Citadel. It is planned to con- 
tact all phases of Cambridge inter- 
ests by organization of residential, 
business, professional and industrial 
groups to help raise the $25,000. 
The intensive dates for the cam- 
paign are September 29 to October 
13. 

A true picture of the extensive- 
ness of Salvation Army service in 
Cambridge can be gleaned from the 
following newly-compiled figures. 
Adult activities: 52 open-air meet- 
ings with an attendance of 823 Sal- 
vationists; 104 Sunday evangelical 
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meetings, attendance of 6612; 85 
Home League meetings, attendance 
of 2,267; total meetings, 242; total 
attendance, 10,383. 

Young People’s Sunday School 
Services; 52 with 3,153 attending; 
17 Sunday School training classes, 
attendance, 189; 67 Young People’s 
legion meetings, attendance, 1,280; 
Corps Cadet classes 40, attendance, 
320; there were 17 Vacation Bible 
School classes, attendance, 1,003. 
Total meetings, 337, total attend- 
ance, 7,739. 

In addition, 61 Thanksgiving din- 
ners, 213 Christmas baskets, 150 
toys, 486 fruit baskets, 163 grocery 
orders, 100 garments, 55 cases of 
incidental family aid were gener- 
ously and freely given by The Sal- 
vation Army here in Cambridge 
without delay or embarrassment. 
“Wonderland,” at Sharon, the fa- 


mous Fresh-Air camp of The Salva- 
tion Army provided restful vaca- 
tions away from the stifling condi- 
tions of city streets to 11 boys, 8 
girls, 6 mothers and 15 babies from 
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Cambridge this summer. The North- 
field camp took care of seven more 
persons. 

The names of the top leaders here 
as well as participating firms of this 
campaign will be announced in the 
local papers and elsewhere. 


Add Another 

George R. Giles, Manager of the 
insurance division of the George A. 
Giles Interests has been added to 
the membership of the Chamber. 
George, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, joined the Giles organiza- 
tion in 1929. This makes the fourth 
member of this office on our mem- 
bership list—John S. Giles, John T. 
Mathews, George R. Giles and Ches- 
terman Bowes. This is an excellent 
representation from a real estate, 
management, and insurance office. 


Congratulations 

Robert F. Nutting, president of 
the Cambridgeport Savings Bank, 
has been elected president of the 
Savings Banks’ Association of 


Massachusetts. 
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Marriage Licenses 


N all but sixteen of the 91 areas 
or major cities in the United 
States a decrease was reported in 
marriage licenses issued this July 
as compared with July 1946. Cam- 


of Cambridge SEPTEMBER 


bridge showed a decrease of 2 per- 
cent. The 144 licenses issued brings 
to 1181 the 1947 total from Janua- 
ary—July, an increase of .3 percent 
over the same period in 1946. Only 
three other cities in the United 
States have a similar record. 
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Harry R. Chapman, president of New England Confectionery Company, 
Cambridge, presenting Necco’s 100th Anniversary Book, “A Century of 
Candy Making” to Necco employee Daniel Hurley, as a symbol of the 
distribution to Necco employees of the book, on the day following the 
Centennial Dinner. The Centennial Dinner was held Sept. 8, 1947. Among 
head table guests were Mayor John D. Lynch and Col. John B. Atkinson, 
Cambridge City Manager. 
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Hire a Handicap - - It’s Good Business 


ARTHUR P. McLELLAN 


Manager Cambridge Employment Office 
Division of Employment Security 


ONGRESS and the President of 

the United States have set aside 
the first full week of October each 
year as “National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week.” This year 
the week of October 5-11 has been 
named. 

Management, labor and the public 
generally are asked to consider the 
national importance of maintaining 
employment for handicapped work- 
ers. 

The 1946 Handicapped Week 
brought to the attention of thou- 
sands of people that there not only 
is an employment problem concern- 
ing the physically impaired, but that 
something can be done about it. The 
goal of the Inter-Agency Committee 


is to make the 1947 effort the most 


productive in the proper placement 
of physically handicapped persons. 
The Employment Office of the 
Division of Employment Security at 
1416 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Square, has the im- 
mediate responsibility for referral 
of this group to suitable job op- 
portunities. The advice and technical 
assistance of the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration, and the other agencies re- 
presented on the local committee are 
sought and used. The referral and 
placement effort -for. all industrial, 


business and professional workers is 
of course a 52-week proposition for 
the employment service, and in- 
cludes the handicapped in its scope, 
but for the week of October 5 this 
group will have the benefit of the 
extra work of the cooperating agen- 
cies which resulted in jobs being 
found for 29,157 of them in October 
1946 throughout the nation. 

The term “handicapped” does not 
imply a disability which is actually 
disqualifying. It rather indicates 
that there is a problem to be con- 
sidered in placing the individual. 
Properly prepared for and placed, 
such people are as good workers as 
the unimpaired. In 1946 a Depart- 
ment of Labor Survey showed that 
in a sample of 88,600 handicapped 
89% had better safety records, 93% 
had better attendance and 89% had 
better records for continuing on the 
job. 

- It was shown that impaired work- 
ers were in all sorts of industry, 
from the lightest to the heaviest; 
that they were adaptable to a great 
variety of occupations, from un- 
skilled to the finished craftsman. 
Their placement requires the weigh- 
ing of their abilities against the job 
requirements, but this is true of: the 
placement of any individual, not just 
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the handicapped. Extensive re-en- 
gineering of jobs and processes is 
not necessary if the nature of the 
handicap is clearly understood. 


A person with impaired hearing 
might have a definite advantage in 
noisy surroundings, while the blind 
have a highly developed sense of 
touch and are especially adaptable 
to repetitive operations on _ small 
parts. Leg deformities which cause 
no pain or discomfort will not usu- 
ally effect the person’s ability to do 
any job not requiring walking or 
climbing. 

Limited availability of one hand 
or arm may nevertheless permit 
employment on a job where the 
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other hand performs most of the 
operation. 


The Cambridge Employment Office 
of the Division of Employment Se- 
curity can be reached at KIRkland 
7757, and is ready to refer people 
whose handicaps will not hamper 
their ability to produce if placed in 
jobs according to their physical cap- 
acities. 


The handicapped have _ included 
presidents, lawmakers, authors, 
poets, lecturers, inventors and com- 
posers. Steinmetz’ employer knew 
it was good business to employ him 
in spite of his disability. Other 
handicapped persons who made 
great contributions to the modern 
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world include Beethoven, Bernhardt, 
Byron, Edison and Helen Keller. 

Among the handicapped persons 
in this community may be men and 
women who, while not geniuses, can 
mean more production in your busi- 
ness; at a machine, desk, or in the 
laboratory. The State Employment 
Office makes it a business to know 
these people, and will find them for 
you. 

Inter-Agency) Committees have 
been set up at both state and local 
levels. The local committee includes: 

William A. McKeever, Manager, 

Veteran’s Administration, 
57 Inman Street, Cambridge 

Francis J. McCrehan, State De- 

partment of Education 
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James F. Hughes, Director Vet- 
erans Service, City of Cam- 
bridge, 57 Inman St., Cambridge 


Frank H. Townsend, Secretary, 
Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Bernice M. Fielding, Secretary 
Belmont Veterans’ Information 
Center 


Charles R. Armour, Director Arl- 
ington Veterans’ Services 


Frank C. Lynaugh, Veterans Re- 
presentative, State Employment 
Office, 1416 Massachusetts Ave. 


Louis J. Marshall, State Employ- 
ment Office, Secretary, 1416 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
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The above aerial photo shows the Massachusetts Avenue area just west 
of Porter Square. In the center is Hughes Motor Mart, formerly the 
Henderson Bros. Body Plant. “Hughes” is building a new and very modern 
service station on the vacant lot in the rear of the building. The building, 
280 ft. by 65 ft. or a total of 18,200 square feet with its equipment, will 
cost approximately $150,000. Porter Square then will have one of the 
largest and most modern sales and service establishments in this section 
of the country. 
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Employment 
HE September ‘Newsletter,” 
issued by the Massachusetts 


Division of Employment Security, 
shows a most interesting State Sum- 
mary (available at office) which 
space does not permit printing. 

The following report shows an 
improvement in the Cambridge and 
Somerville Area. 


Employment advanced only mode- 
rately during August, but there are 
indications of an upward trend 
within the next few months. Prac- 
tically every phase of manufactur- 
ing has improved somewhat. In the 
metal trades, however, the loss of 
orders by small companies, because 
of the inability to obtain certain 
types of steel, is forcing further 
layoffs and reductions in the work 
week. The reopening of school in 
September will sharply cut the 


area’s labor supply both because of 
students returning to college and 
because of the additional demand on 
the part of trade and service estab- 
lishments in the vicinity of these 
institutions. 
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Food processors are anticipating 
the best season of the year. Candy 
factories are making extensive pre- 
parations for the Christmas demand 
and one large concern is anticipa- 
ting opening new retail outlets 
throughout the Metropolitan area. 
Bakeries report an increased volume 
of business. Meat processors, how- 
ever, are feeling the effects of buy- 
ers’ resistance to prevailing prices. 

Expansion plans of apparel shops 
are meeting an obstacle in the short- 
tage of stitchers. Shoe production 
is similarly affected, even though 
operations are still below a year 
ago. 

Paper processors are hampered by 
inadequate supplies but are experi- 
encing no difficulty in recruiting suf- 
ficient manpower. The metal trades 
generally report a decline because 
of the inability to obtain materials. 
At the end of the month, a large 
automobile assembly plant was 
forced to close for about a week, 
after having experienced a two-day 
layoff during the month because of 
a lack of supplies. Despite the above 
situation, many firms, expecting an 
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early improvement, are experiment- 
ing with new products, soliciting or- 
ders, and endeavoring to obtain suf- 
ficient materials. 

Marked employment gains should 
occur soon in nonmanufacturing es- 
tablishments, stimulated by the re- 
opening of schools in this area. 
Also several hundred service work- 
ers will be recalled to educational 
institutions. Construction workers 
are fully employed, though little 
residential building is in progress. 

The number of unemployed has 
been considerably reduced, as many 
students who sought summer part- 
time work only are no longer avail- 
able. The labor supply is now set 


at 7,000; at least 25% are women. 
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Traffic 
HE unilateral parking plan for 
certain thoroughfares has been 
placed before the City Council for 
approval. If approved, on and after 
October 1 there will be a 60-day 
trial period on certain thoroughfares 
in the city leading to and from Bos- 
ton. Under this plan Cambridge, in 
common with other cities and towns 
in Greater Boston, will ban parking 
on the right hand side of the desig- 
nated thoroughfares on the way into 
Boston between the hours of 8 and 
10 a. m.; parking will be banned on 
the Ae side of these thorough- 
fares between the hours of 4 and 
6 p.m. in order to relieve traffic 
coming from Boston. Locations 
where parking meters have been 
installed and taxi locations are not 
affected by the plan. If the plan is 
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successful it will be made permanent 
provided other cities and towns in- 
volved cooperate. 
The thoroughfares 
Cambridge are: 
Brattle Street, Story Street to Mt. 
Auburn Street (where it meets Brat- 
tle Street); Brattle Street, from 
Farwell Place to Mt. Auburn Street 
(where it meets Brattle Street). 


affected in 


Broadway, Kendall Square _ to 
Cambridge Street (at Memorial 
Hall). 


Hampshire Street, Broadway to 
Somerville Line (just above Inman 
Square). 

Main Street, Kendall Square to 
Massachusetts Avenue (Lafayette 
Square). 

Massachusetts Avenue, Memorial 
Drive to Lafayette Square; Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Bigelow and Ver- 
non Streets to Quincy Square. 


Cambridge Statistics 
HE August report showing Em- 
ployment and Pay Roll Earn- 
ings for July in the 14 leading cities 
in Massachusetts shows a slight de- 


Bridge Street, Boston to Somer- 
ville line. 

Chief King and Captain Maher of 
the Cambridge Police both recom- 
mend this trial. 


New Lady 


OR the second time in the space 
of three years Lever Brothers 
Company has negotiated a transac- 
tion which means the acquisition of 
a major business in the United 
States. In 1945 Lever entered the 
oral hygiene field through the pur- 
chase of the Pepsodent Company. 
Now it’s a lady, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc., a name world-famous in 
the cosmetic industry. President 
Luckman, in welcoming Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Inc. into the Lever 
family, stated “the company will 
continue to operate as a separate 
and independent unit.” 


crease for Cambridge. These reports 
are not complete, but when compared 
with previous months will indicate 
trends in the principal classes of 
employment. 

Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from June 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

239 21 320 $1,015,916 — 0.6 — 0.9 

Manufacturing 82 13,130 638, 219 — 3.4 -—4.2 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 66 2,813 127,452 —1.1 —1.6 

Construction 55 1,086 62,159 +39.6 +53.7 

All Other Classes 36 4,298 188,086 +1.2 — 0.2 
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Higher Education 


A condensation of a portion of the Annual Report presented by Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
the Corporation at its meeting at the Jnstitute on Monday, October 6. 


HE status of higher education 

and certain significant trends 
that have an important bearing on 
the future of American colleges 
were discussed by Dr. Karl _ T. 
Compton in the annual report which 
he presented to the corporation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Asserting his belief that it is both 
proper and inevitable that the Fed- 
eral Government should assist higher 
education to a substantially greater 
extent than in the past, Dr. Comp- 
ton discussed the possible benefits 
of government aid as well as the 
dangers of an educational system 
which might reduce the entire pro- 
gram of college education to a mass 
level. 


While the present over-crowded 
conditions in the nation’s colleges 
are due to the return of veterans 
to resume educational careers inter- 
rupted by military service, said Dr. 
Compton, it is not generally realized 
that the present total college enroll- 
ment is close to what it would prob- 
ably have been if the trends of 
enrollment during the years prior 
to 1940 had continued without the 
interruption of war. The difference, 
he said, is that the present enroll- 
ment has come upon educational 
institutions suddenly and the col- 
leges have not been able to adjust 
themselves to it financially and in 
facilities and teaching staffs so 
readily as if the growth had pro- 
ceeded in a gradual, normal manner. 
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During the past academic year 
there were slightly more than 2,- 
250,000 students enrolled in the na- 
tion’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This total, Dr. Compton noted, 
is nearly sixty per cent more than 
in the academic year 1939-40, and 
four times the number that were 
enrolled in 1920, immediately after 
the first world war. Office of Educa- 
tion estimates, he said, indicate that 
at least three million students will 
be registered in colleges by 1950, 
and that this number will continue 
at a high level until there is an- 
other significant increase in the 
1960’s when the babies of World 
War II will reach college age. 

Discussing some of the financial 
problems of institutions of higher 
learning, Dr. Compton said that in 
the last normal year, 1939-40, the 
colleges of the country spent an 
average of $350 a year per student, 
which was the cost of education 
and did not include living costs of 
the students. The significant fact, 
he said, is that the average annual 
amounts spent by our colleges per 
student, reduced to terms of the 
purchasing power of the dollar, has 
steadily declined ever since 1930. 

“This fact,” Dr. Compton emphas- 
ized, ‘‘combined with the progres- 
sive demand for higher education 
can mean only that our country has 
let the pressure for numbers and 
the competition of other demands 
upon our national income operate 
to an over-all decline in the quality 
of our higher educational program.” 
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“The financial problem confront- 
ing the institutions of higher learn- 
ing,’ Dr. Compton said, “is easily 
understood from the combination of 
the following factors: (1) the de- 
crease in private contributions, 
which undoubtedly is due to the 
higher income-tax rates; (2) the 
fact that income from invested en- 
dowments has decreased by at least 
a third; (3) the increase in over-all 
operating costs, including salaries, 
wages, and costs of material, which 
have approximately doubled. Add 
to this the fact that in practically 
no institution do the tuition fees 
paid by the students cover the cost 
of instruction and we have the dif- 
ficult situation that the increased 
enrollments result in increased 
drains on the institutional financial 
resources. 

“On the average over the country 
student fees took care of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the cost of 
instruction in 1939-1940, but at the 
present time this average has risen 
to 56 per cent. In other words, the 
colleges, faced with the financial 
dilemma, have been forced to meet 
at least part of their financial prob- 
lem by increases in tuition. In one 
way I believe that this is generally 
justified because the average per 
capita earning power of the Amer- 
ican people has approximately 
doubled in this same period. It is 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that 
the average family could take care 
of twice as much cost of education 
as it could have in 1939-1940. While 
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the increase in tuition has gone part 
way toward meeting the financial 
problem, the institutions are still 
left with such severe financial handi- 
caps that the average amount of 
wealth which has been devoted per 
capita to the education of our young 
people in schools and colleges has 
very considerably dropped. 

“There seem to me to be two 
major objectives which tend to domi- 
nate the direction in which our 
higher education is moving. Both 
of these objectives are good and 
they should be complementary. 
There is a danger, however, that 
they may become harmfully compe- 
titive. One of these objectives is 
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quantitative and the other is quali- 
tative. Let me explain. 

“The steadily increasing demand 
by the public for higher education, 
combined with the shortage of any 
other funds for providing this edu- 
cation, has given increasing stimu- 
lus to the demand for larger public 
appropriations. The states are very 
spotty in their response to this de- 
mand. The trend has therefore been 
toward Federal funds for such sup- 
port, and the President has recently 
appointed a commission to make a 
study of the requirements for 
higher education and the relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to 
these requirements. 
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“A strong argument can be made 
for such Federal support on at least 
three grounds: In the first place, it 
would meet a public demand. In the 
second place, it is the only apparent 
way in which educational opportu- 
nities can be more or less equalized - 
for students from various parts of 
the country. In the third place, the 
lessons of World War II have em- 
phasized the importance to our na- 
tional security of a population which 
is well educated, not only in the 
scientific and technical lines but also 
in the facts of history, economics, 
and social institutions. I believe, 
therefore, that it is both proper and 
inevitable that the Federal Govern- 
ment should step into the breach 
and sponsor higher education to a 
substantially greater extent than in 
the past. It remains to be seen 
whether such support will be made 
available on some appropriate basis 
to all qualified institutions of higher 
learning or only to existing and to 
new publicly controlled institutions, 
and also whether it will be accom- 
plished by outright grants or by 
some form of contracts. 


“Both inevitable and proper in 
the thinking of Federal agencies is 
the attention to the masses of the 
population. The ideal will be to 
make higher education available to 
all who are qualified to benefit by 
it, irrespective of race, religion, or 
economic status, and to contribute 
as a result of this education to a 
finer and stronger national life. 
The young manhood and womanhood 
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of the country will be viewed as 
raw materials which should be prop- 
erly developed as national assets. 

“Freely granting the logic and 
the benefits of such a program, 
there are some dangers inherent in 
it unless certain complementary 
moves are also made. The most 
obvious danger is that the entire 
program of higher education will 
be brought to a mass level which 
at the worst could be mediocre and 
at the best could be rather far from 
optimum. The complementary factor 
which is required is attention to 
a superior type of education, ad- 
mittedly more expensive and selec- 
tive than that which can be afforded 
for the masses, aimed primarily at 
providing the highest quality of 
educational advantage for students 
of superior potential and at the 
same time providing the best pos- 
sible type of educational leadership 
for all higher education. It is pos- 
sible, if Federal funds are wisely 
administered, to give proper em- 
phasis to this quality factor as well 
as to the quantitative factor. This 
has been notably achieved already 
in the case of certain state institu- 
tions. Nevertheless, the political 
factors are against long-term em- 
phasis on quality in state institutions 
because it is politically difficult to 
justify under governmental auspices 
a higher grade of opportunity for 
one person than for another. The 
political tendency is always toward 
equality of distribution. 


“Here, as I see it, is the great 
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continuing challenge to the privately 
supported educational institutions. 
To some of them, at any rate, in 
every category of liberal arts or 
professional education, there is the 
responsibility of providing leader- 
ship, and of providing the opportu- 
nity for a type of education which 
is superior to that which can be 
provided for the masses and which 
should be made available to those 
qualified individuals who are able 
and willing to pay the price as an 
investment in their future. The 
existence of such institutions as 
Harvard, Chicago, M.I.T., and many 
others is, in the last analysis, the 
greatest safeguard of higher educa- 
tion against the dangers of political 
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domination. I believe that the con- 
tinued strength of these great priv- 
ately controlled institutions will be 
responsible in no small measure for 
sustaining the excellent standards 
and high-minded administration of 
the majority of the publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 

“To those, therefore, who believe 
sincerely in free enterprise, in the 
value of initiative to develop and 
operate institutions of superior qua- 
lity, to those who wish to make 
available such opportunities to the 
most gifted of our youth, there is 
a great challenge. Since the most 
serious problem confronting all 
institutions is a financial one, the 
response to this challenge must also 
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be measured in large part in finan- 
cial terms. What is its magnitude? 

“The total cost for all higher 
education in the United States is 
annually about half of one per cent 
of our national income, or a little 
over $800,000,000. For purposes of 
comparison, this amounts to about 
one and a half days’ expenditure 
by our country in World War II; 
or about one-third the amount which 
is spent annually for operating our 
entire secondary-school system; or 
about one-half the estimated cost 
of operating universal military 
training for one year. Put another 
way, $800,000,000 is about five per 
cent of the amount which the Amer- 
ican people spend each year for 
liquor, tobacco, jewelry, cosmetics, 
and amusements. The aggregate 
capital funds held by all institutions 
of higher learning in the United 
States are about one and three- 
quarter billion dollars, or about 
equal to the total assets of all the 
great altruistic foundations of the 
country. 
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“These sums, while large, are 
small in comparison to the relative 
importance of the objective. If the 
importance of this objective is ade- 
quately realized by thoughtful peo- 
ple in the community, it should be 
easily possible, through private gifts 
from individuals, foundations, and 
corporations, to maintain our strate- 
gically located private institutions 
of higher learning in a condition 
to supply the leadership and the 
opportunity which are necessary to 
balance in a wholesome manner the 
increasing trend toward higher mass 
education. op 

“In the special fields of science, 
engineering, and architecture, such 
leadership is the past tradition and 
the future objective of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
To maintain this leadership and this 
opportunity and to extend it to 
keep pace with the technological 
opportunities constitute our problem 
and in fact our basic reason for 
existence.” 


THE FUTURE OF CAMBRIDGE 
IS IN YOUR HANDS 


VOTE 


Tuesday, NOVEMBER 4 


Polis open 8 to 8 
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Left to right— Mrs. Alan Steinert; Retiring President Alan Steinert; 
Mrs. Robert R. Duncan; and Robert R. Duncan, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. Past President Steinert praised those who had 
made his term of office a success and laid stress on the fact that the 
Cambridge Chamber has no trace of stuffiness or reactionary attitude but 
instead is a dynamic, energizing force contributing to the best in the 
city’s life. President Duncan paid high tribute to Mr. Steinert’s adminis- 


tration. 
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Paul R. Corcoran, Chairman of this year’s Annual Dinner Committee 
converses with Mrs. A. Oram Fulton. Mr. A. Oram Fulton, Vice President 
of the Chamber, appears to be in deep thought while Mrs. Steinert seems 
happy about the whole thing. This might well be the spot where Chairman 
“Paul” is explaining that by a table rearrangement ten percent more people 
were seated in the ballroom this year than at any previous Chamber 
function. The thoughtful appearance of Mr. Fulton could be caused by 


Mr. Corcoran’s statement, “that 200 reservations were returned because 
of lack of space.” 
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Left to right— Mayor John D. Lynch, Mrs. Robert Bradford; Governor 
Robert F. Bradford; Toastmaster Robert M. Kimball; and Charles Luckman, 
President, Lever Brothers Company, and Chairman of the President’s Citi- 
zens’ Food Committee. Governor Bradford promised Mr. Luckman that 
every state institution will cooperate with the food conservation program 
to the utmost. Mayor Lynch also promised Cambridge support of the food 
saving program and paid tribute to Cambridge men who have been called 
to Washington to handle national problems. 


Ba 
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Cambridge, Are You Ready? 


By CLIFFORD A. PULIS, 
Director Safety Services, Cambridge Red Cross 


EADLINES! “490 killed, 3,000 

injured — thousands of homes 
destroyed — country’s worst explo- 
sion disaster in decades”— When? 
Where? 

You know the answer by now — 
Texas City, Texas —9:12 A. M. on 
April; 1.6, - 1947, 

It can happen here — unless we 
become better prepared — prepared 
on the individual level. 

Wheels of safety have been turned 
by the Red Cross Chapter through 
war and peace. The Safety Services 
—First Aid, Water Safety and Ac- 
cident Prevention—of the Cam- 
bridge Chapter, American’ Red 
Cross, are at present playing an 
important part in cooperating with 
other safety organizations in help- 
ing make Cambridge safer in the 
home, on the street, in the school, 
at work and while at play. 

Cambridge boasts as being one of 
the largest industrial cities for its 
population and area in the country. 
Safety should be a first in the minds 
of every member of management of 
every industry. 

“Cambridge 
proof.” 

What can we do to help Cam- 
‘bridge attain this degree of safety? 

Disasters of the proportion of the 
Texas City holocaust are entirely 
possible here in Cambridge. To be 


should be safety- 


flood or windstorms. 


prepared against any such eventu- 
ality is an INDIVIDUAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY. It is one of its charter 
obligations for the American Red 
Cross to be prepared in time of 
disaster —to this end, Cambridge 
Chapter is continually striving and 
succeeding. However, what can one 
organization in cooperation with. the 
municipal and _ private’ protective 
agencies do without the continual 
support of every citizen and every 
working man in this city? There- 
fore, it may be said, the adequate 
protection of our city rests with 
each individual. 

Since industry is our major form 
of business, safety should start 
there. The majority of the manu- 
facturing concerns of Cambridge 
have elaborate and well-organized 
safety programs and their safety 
records are highly commendable; 
however, from the individual’s level 
industry is unprepared to cope with 
a catastrophe as a result of fire, 
Unprepared 
because of a lack of adequate knowl- 
edge to be able to save a fellow 
worker’s life. Inadequate knowl- 
edge of first aid exists on the part 
of the individual worker. Even on 
the level of injuries sustained by 
the working man as a result of day 
to day activities leaves the indivi- 
dual completely at a loss. 


1947 


What constitutes adequate first 
aid knowledge and why is this im- 
portant for the management of our 
industries to be concerned? First, 
proper first aid knowledge consists 
of instruction in an organized Red 
Cross First Aid course (minimum 
18 hours) under an authorized Red 
Cross instructor. First Aid knowl- 
edge as is true of any skill knowl- 
edge is a fleeting entity and review 
is necessary. Systematic review 
every three years or more often is 
necessary. Red Cross certificates 
expire every three years and this 
fact alone leaves the majority of 
the citizens trained during the war 
uncertified. 
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The managing body of our indus- 
tries should be greatly concerned 
that adequate first aid protection 
DOES NOT exist in their organiza- 
tion. First, because they are not 
offering adequate safeguards to their 
workers. A trained first aider is 
able to save a life in the few 
seconds between the time of the 
accident and before a doctor or 
nurse can reach the scene. Second, 
it is a well-known fact that an 
employee trained in first aid is safer 
on the job as well as off the job. 
First aid knowledge is good insur- 
ance. It is good accident preven- 
tion. 

If one doubts the statement that 
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adequate first aid knowledge does 
not exist in his respective organiza- 
tion —let him ask these simple 
questions of any one of his em- 
ployees: 

1. What would you do if a fellow 
worker severed an artery and 
were bleeding to death? 

2. What is the accepted treatment 
for a person in a condition of 
shock ? 

3. What would you do if you were 
burned with a scalding chemi- 
cal liquid? 

4. Do you know how to administer 
artificial respiration ? 


How are Red Cross First Aid 
courses established? How are they 
integrated with the present existing 
safety program? 

The Cambridge Red Cross Chap- 
ter offers to any organization free 
instruction in First Aid. To best 
expedite this training in large com- 
panies a special Red Cross repre- 
sentative (in Cambridge, the First 
Aid Director) enlists the aid of the 
Safety Engineer or the Industrial 
Relations Manager to recruit a select 
number of employees to take the 
Instructor Red Cross First Aid 
Course. After the completion of 
this course, the trained instructors 
are then able to establish classes 
at a time convenient to the employ- 
ees and at suitable locations in the 
plant. All equipment such as band- 
ages, dressings, splints and stretch- 
ers are furnished by the Red Cross. 
In smaller organizations, Volunteer 
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First Aid instructors may be sup- 
plied directly by the Cambridge Red 
Cross Chapter. After © sufficient 
training has been accomplished by 
the employees, the company may 
form a Volunteer First Aid Detach- 
ment. A detachment is composed of 
a group of advanced first aiders who 
are able to function as a trained 
unit in case of an emergency any- 
where in the plant upon a minute’s 
notice. Such a detachment is of in- 
estimable value to any business con- 
cern. Fellow workers are trained 
to give adequate aid to anyone in 
time of need. First Aid training is 
a necessary adjunct to any safety 
program. Can you afford to pro- 
crastinate on this vital need? 


First Aid training is a must with 
the Cambridge Fire and Police De- 
partments. The City Manager, to- 
gether with the respective Chiefs, 
have agreed that every member of 
each department should be trained 
in Red Cross First Aid. At the date 
of the writing of this article, the 
fulfillment of this plan is, or will 
be, in the very near future a reality. 

Our municipal protective services 
are making it their individual re- 
sponsibility to safeguard our com- 
munity — will industry do its part? 


Safety is an INDIVIDUAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. If it were not, we 
would not have had 33,000 deaths 
in the home, 16,500 occupational 
deaths, and 33,700 deaths from mo- 
tor vehicle accidents in 1946. . 

When disaster strikes, the Red 
Cross will be prepared. Let us help 
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you as an individual vitally inter- 
ested in the safety of our com- 
munity by offering RED CROSS 
FIRST AID CLASSES to your em- 
ployees. 


Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in 
Cambridge for September 1947 
totaled $353,525. This makes a total 
of $5,956,360 in building permits 
issued for the first nine months of 
1947. With only three months to 
go it is doubtful that the goal of 
ten million dollars in new construc- 
tion will be attained. The largest 
permit granted in September was 
$190,000 for the new Supermarket 
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on Memorial Drive. This is for the 
building above the foundation. 


Congratulations 


ARRY R. ANDREWS, Treas- 
urer of the Reliance Co-oper- 
ative Bank, and a new Director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been elected President 
of the Massachusetts Co-operative 
Bank League. About a month ago 
“Bob” Nutting, President of the 
Cambridgeport Savings Bank, was 
elected President of the Savings 
Bank Association of Massachusetts. 
The bankers of the State must 
recognize that “‘Leaders come from 
Cambridge.” 
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Left to right — H. Coleman Moore, Jr., Treasurer of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mrs. H. Coleman Moore, Jr.; Robert W. Fawcett, Clerk 
of the Chamber; Mrs. Robert W. Fawcett and John F. Collins, Chief of 
the Cambridge Fire Department. The colorful souvenir menus on the tables, 
which appear in many of the pictures in this issue, were the gift of The 
Murray Printing Company. For many years Mr. Albert Murray has shown 
his continued interest in the ree Chamber of Commerce bv a 
similar donation. 





e Let us secure 
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@ No fee for this service 
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Portion of the Special Head Table at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner, sho 
ing left to right— Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman of the Music and 
Decorations Committee; Mrs. MacKenzie; Philip R. Morss, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Mrs. Morss. 

You can realize the size of this year’s Special Head Table when you con- 
sider that it would require eight more pictures like the one above to 
include all the Past Presidents, Directors and their wives seated in front 
of the Speakers’ table. Many well-known members can be recognized in 
the background including the “Greers” and Judge Edward A. Counihan, Jr. 
directly behind Mrs. Morss. 
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The above picture taken by the Associated Press for national distribution 
has been given various titles in national magazines and newspapers. It 
shows Toastmaster Robert M. Kimball and Dr. Kar] T. Compton, President 
of M. I. T., looking on while waitress Flossie Todd holds a broiled chicken 
dinner in front of Charles Luckman at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner, held 
at the Hotel Continental on October 7 (the first meatless Tuesday). The 
Hotel Continental and the Chamber also cooperated by serving rolls only 
on request. 





The Roster of Firm Membership for 1948 will soon go 
to press. Changes in names of companies, contact mem- 
bers, addresses or telephone numbers should be reported 
to the Chamber office TRO. 4100 at once. 
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1947 Annual Dinner 


HIS year’s Annual Dinner ac- 

claimed by all as “the finest 
ever attended” has passed into his- 
tory. From the start it was destined 
to be a great success because it 
was an “all Cambridge affair.” The 
fact that at the last minute the 
menu was changed from steak to 
chicken, to comply with meatless 
Tuesday, did not detract a mite be- 
cause, as Charles Luckman said, 
“Americans are the most sporting 
people in the world” and we in 
Cambridge pride ourselves on being 
good Americans. At all past dinners 
we have been fortunate in having 
good Toastmasters. This year a new 
star was born in the person of Ro- 
bert M. Kimball, Administrative 
Assistant to President Compton of 
M.1.T. “Bob” was so good that we 
have been urged to sign him up for 
next year. A copy of his introduc- 
tions and repartee could be used as 
a guide for all Toastmasters. 

Charles Luckman’s moving plea 
to save food at home in order to 


relieve hunger overseas — his state- 
ment that, “the need is desperate 
and the time is short. Hungry peo- 
ple don’t care who feeds them as 
long as they are fed”; “Hunger 
breeds chaos, chaos breeds despera- 
tion, and desperate men are danger- 
ous men”; “If each of us will only 
give up a little it will mean so much 
to them’’, will be remembered. His 
statement that despite rumors “Le- 
ver House will remain in Cambridge 
for a long time if the citizens of 
Cambridge will permit it’, his praise 
of the loyalty of his Lever Brothers 
associates, his tribute to the warmth 
of New Englanders, and his remarks 
that in his service as a Director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce he had yet to find “ a group 
of men so genuinely interested in 
the other fellow as the Chamber of 
Commerce,” and that he had been 
impressed with the fact that the 
Chamber officials were sincerely in- 
terested in the “welfare of the little 
guy” will remain in our memories 
for a long time. The one lesson 
that will not be forgotten by Cam- 
bridge citizens and Chamber mem- 
bers is that of loyalty and respect 
for a promise. 


When Chuck Luckman agreed to 
speak at our Annual Dinner he said, 
“I want to do it for Cambridge and 
the Chamber.” Within two weeks, 
at the request of the President of 
the United States, he accepted the 
Chairmanship of the Citizens Food 
Committee and left for Washington 
to become not only a national leader 
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but one of its busiest men. Despite 
the fact that he was was working 
night and day and also the fact 
that pressure came from all sides 
to cancel his speaking engagement, 
he remained loyal to Cambridge and 
his word. For the first time in the 
history of a Chamber dinner the 
crowd arose en masse and gave the 
speaker a rousing ovation. At that 
time those present were unaware 
that the fates had made one last 
attempt to swerve Charles Luckman 
from keeping his promise. They did 
not know that as the head table 
guests were starting to file into the 
ballroom an emergency phone call 
had caused Mrs. Luckman to drop 
out of the line to join their eight 
year old son at the hospital where 
he was being taken for an opera- 
tion. No one could tell from the 
excellent talk he made that the 
operation was being held until his 
arrival. It was an example of per- 
fect poise under pressure. Mr. Luck- 
man returned to Washington by 
plane a few hours later to again 
tackle the problem of food conserva- 
tion. 

We in Cambridge are proud of 
President Truman’s choice of him 
as the leader in this tremendous 
undertaking. Many men in the past 
have been called to Washington 
from Cambridge in national emer- 
gencies. In every instance they have 


New Location 


proved that Great Men Come from 
Cambridge. Mr. Luckman will be 
no exception. 


Manager Honored 

ITY Manager John B. Atkinson, 

was elected Vice President of 
the International City Managers 
Association at the Annual Meeting 
at Coronado, California. The associ- 
ation has 1100 members, represent- 
ing 800 cities. 
Shea Elected 

R. J. CLAUDE SHEA, who 

has just retired after three 

years of service on the Board of 
Directors of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, has been elected 
President of the Cambridge Kiwanis 
Club. Congratulations to both Kiwa- 
nis and “Claude.” 


Newsletter 

S a result of the survey of 

Chamber members wishing to 
receive the “Chamber of Commerce 
Newsletter” each month, the bul- 
letin will be a regular Chamber 
service. As stated in the return 
card, it will be sent only to the 
members who have asked to receive 
it. If you failed to return your card 
write to the Chamber and your name 
will be added to the mailing list. 
Over fifty percent of the Chamber’s 
membership answered the question- 
naire with a 10 to 1 request for 
further issues. 
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Center portion of Head Table at Chamber’s Annual Dinner — left to right: 
Mrs. Robert M. Kimball; Mayor John D. Lynch; Mrs. Robert F. Bradford; 
Governor Robert F. Bradford; Toastmaster Robert M. Kimball; Mr. Charles 
Luckman, President Lever Brothers Company; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Mrs. Karl T. Compton; 
Mr. Michael T. Kelleher, President of the Boston. Chamber of Commerce. 
This year’s dinner was an “All Cambridge” affair. Toastmaster Kimball 
brought out the fact that the guests at the head table had either lived 
or worked in Cambridge for a total of 525 years, or an average of more 
than 20 years. 
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Marriage Licenses 
LTHOUGH 208 marriage inten- 
tions were filed in August, 
Cambridge showed a decrease of 12.1 
per cent when compared with Au- 
gust of 1946. However, this number 


is 29.38 per cent better than the 
five-year average for August. If 
you are keeping a record month. by 
month, the Cambridge total (Janu- 
ary through August) of marriage 
intentions filed is 13834. 
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Employment 


HE October “Newsletter”, issued 

by the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security, gives an 
optimistic outlook for the Cambridge 
and Somerville area. The State 
Summary (on file at Chamber office) 
also is encouraging. 
Cambridge and Somerville Area 

In contrast to moderate increases 
of previous months, there was a net 
gain of more than 500 workers in 
this area during September, and a 
rise of almost equal proportions is 
expected during the coming month, 
with every industry likely to parti- 
cipate. Although supplies of some 
materials are still inadequate, there 
has been a general improvement in 
this respect. Several manufacturing 
industries have received increased 
foreign and domestic orders. A few 
wage raises have been negotiated. 
The number of unemployed has 
dropped to 5,500 as a result of the 
above conditions as well as the re- 
opening of schools. 

Food processors report that sugar 
and shortening are in better supply 
and candy factories are approaching 
their period of high seasonal em- 
ployment with considerable optim- 
ism. Some expansion, particularly 
in the number of females employed, 
is planned. 

A significant increase has been 
realized and further gains are likely 
in the apparel industry. While the 
seasonal factor is very important in 
explaining this rise, the introduction 


\ 


of new items has also helped sub- 
stantially. The chief obstacle in the 
way of achieving capacity opera- 
tions is the shortage of stitchers of 
all types. 

In spite of the continuing paper 
stock shortage, there was a slight 
rise in the employment level of 
paper products manufacturers. This 
is generally considered to be the 
busy season, but little further hiring 
is expected. Printing establishments 
are operating on full-time schedules, 
with one major plant expanding its 
quarters while another is initiating 
a night shift. 

All chemical firms showed gains, 
with one plant reporting a work 
force above peak war-time levels. 
The wide diversification of items 
currently produced provided the 
basis for this increase in employ- 
ment. 

Leather products manufacturers 
added some 50-100 workers to meet 
an increase in orders for women’s 
novelty shoes. The peak of this de- 
mand has now passed, a _ sizable 
drop in orders being reported. How- 
ever, this was offset by increased 
demancs for men’s, boys’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

Despite steel shortages, employ- 
ment in the metal trades showed a 
slight gain and the outlook is quite 
favorable. Demand for small metal 
products, such as machine tool acces- 
sories, and screws, has dropped 
slightly, but commitments for large 
items have expanded significantly. 
In this connection, however, high- 
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grade steel is seriously short. A 
tendency is noted toward the plants 
themselves manufacturing small 
component parts previously  sub- 
contracted. Work forces engaged in 
professional and_ scientific instru- 
ment manufacturing may be subject 
to some reduction because of de- 
creased export demand and govern- 
ment requirements, 

Schools and area colleges are in 
the process of expanding their serv- 
ice staffs by many hundreds. The 
reopening of schools will also benefit 
neighboring retail firms. In order 
to meet the seasonal demand of 
trade establishments which will 
build up from now until Christmas, 
area stores will be required to uti- 
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lize women available only on a part- 
time basis. 

The number of unemployed is 
estimated at 5,500 a drop of more 
than 1,500 compared to a month ago. 
The decline is attributable to im- 
proved economic conditions and the 
return to school of many students. 
Women comprise only 25% of the 
labor pool, yet most of the labor 
needs are for women. 
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Are You Missing an Opportunity? 


Helen W. Evarts, M. D.* 
Chairman, Tuberculosis Committee 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health Association 


N these pages last month was an 

excellent article by Mr. McLel- 
lan on the employment of handi- 
capped workers in industry. He 
showed how experience has proved 
such people can be employed to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

There is one particular group of 
employees about whose handicap or 
limitation I have some professional 
knowledge, and that is — the people 
who have recovered from tubercu- 
losis. If you are among the many 
long ago convinced, as I am, that 
these people make good employees, 
you need not read further. If you 
are among the few employers who 
are undecided about your policy in 
this matter, or if you are afraid to 
hire a man with arrested tubercu- 
losis, please read further and give 
the matter serious thought. 

In the past ten years the public 
has lost much of its misinformation 
and prejudice about tuberculosis. 
Nearly everybody knows now that 
tuberculosis is not inherited. Nearly 
everybody knows now that a seem- 
ingly well person may have active 
tuberculosis and that the taking 
of mass X-rays is the best way to 
find the early active cases. Nearly 
everybody knows now that tubercu- 
losis can be cured. But there are 


still a few employers who carry 
over from the past a fear of employ- 
ing the ex-tuberculous. 

Fear number one is that a man 
who has had tuberculosis may give 
it to others. The answer to that is 
that a man with arrested tubercu- 
losis has been by definition proved 
not infectious by rigorous tests at 
his Sanatorium, and these tests will 
be repeated every time he goes back 
to his Sanatorium for periodic 
check-ups. 

Fear number two is that the man 
with arrested disease will break 
down with tuberculosis — and some- 
times the employer blames his In- 
surance Company for this fear, says 
the Insurance Company won’t let 
him hire anybody who has had 
tuberculosis. The answer to that one 
is that though it is true that re- 
lapse in tuberculosis can and does 
occur, experience has shown that the 
graduate of a Sanatorium who has 
had a good education in the care of 
his health and is accredited by his 
Sanatorium as an arrested case able 
to work, is a good risk. Now that 
mass X-ray surveys are finding the 
disease in its early stages when it 
is relatively easy to cure, the ar- 
rested case will be even a better 
risk than formerly. Certainly the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany or the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany would not continue to employ 
the ex-tuberculous unless they had 
found it worked. More and more 
frequently wide awake insurance 
companies are insuring arrested 
tuberculous cases at low rates. One 
finds in general that an employer 
or an insurance company that has 
had real experience with people who 
have had tuberculosis, is ready to 
employ them, while those who know 
nothing about it are afraid to. In 
other words the basis of this fear is 
lack of knowledge, The more one 
learns, the more ready one is to 
give the ex-tuberculous a place in 
his business. 


What is the handicap of a person 
who has recovered from _ tubercu- 
losis? He should not do heavy 
manual labor, and he should not be 
exposed to silica dust. With these 
two exceptions, he is able to do any 
reasonable type of work. It is not 
necessary to add that he should 
have healthful working conditions 
without unduly long hours, as these 
are now accepted requirements for 
all workers. 


To counterbalance this one handi- 
cap, the man or woman with ar- 
rested tuberculosis has valuable 
assets. First he has had superior 
health education. During his stay 
in a Sanatorium he has not only 
had treatment for his disease, but 
he has received invaluable educa- 
tion in the care of his health, 
education which. has sunk in, because 
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he knows that the course of his 
future life depends on it. He knows 
the importance of proper rest, tem- 
perance and good nutrition in pre- 
venting not only relapse from his 
disease but many other ailments that 
afflict mankind. He has been taught 
to return to his Sanatorium for 
periodic examinations and advice, a 
practice which his employer should 
always heartily encourage as evi- 
dence of the employee’s continued 
good health. 


Second, as a part of the modern 
treatment of tuberculosis, many re- 
covered tuberculosis patients have 
been trained by the Tuberculosis 
Association and the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation for jobs that 
are compatible with their disease. 
The rehabilitation counselor who 
works with the ex-tuberculous knows 
that his client must be better trained 
and better adjusted than the average 
worker in order to compete with. his 
non-handicapped co-workers. 


Third, the ex-tuberculous em- 
ployee is on his mettle to prove 
his worth to his employer because 
he knows, like all handicapped per- 
sons, that he is a marked man on 
trial. In other words, he has the 
same psychological incentive that 
all handicapped people have. His 
moral assets more than balance his 
physical limitations. 

Thirty-five years ago Homer 
Sampson went to Trudeau Sanato- 
rium ill with tuberculosis. He had 
had only a grammar school educa- 
tion, and photography was his hob- 
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by. When he recovered from his 
disease, the Sanatorium hired him 
in their X-ray department. Before 
he died a few years ago (not of 
tuberculosis) he was one of the 
leading roentgenologists in the 
country. The President of one of 
our leading American colleges was 
once a very ill man with tubercu- 
losis. He carries on his heavy du- 
ties without difficulty. If you had 
been a trustee of Trudeau Sanato- 
rium, or a trustee of that college, 


would you have been afraid to hire 
those men? 


A man or woman with arrested 
tuberculosis can make as good an 
employee as anybody else, and some- 
times better. If you are doubtful, 
talk further with those who know, 
and be sure you are not missing 
an opportunity. 

*Dr. Evarts is senior physician at 
Middlesex County Sanatorium, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 





New senior dormitory for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
it will appear when finished. Construction has started on this building 
which will be a welcome neighbor to the Chamber of Commerce on 


Memorial Drive. 
front on the Charles River. 


It will add to the appearance of the Cambridge water- 
See story on next page. 
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New Building 

ONSTRUCTION of a new senior 
.s dormitory was started at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy October 6, when Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Institute, 
turned the ground for the building 
in the presence of members of the 
Institute’s corporation and adminis- 
trative officers. 

The dormitory, which represents 
a wholly new departure in design 
for student living, will occupy a 
site on Memorial Drive a_ short 
distance west of Massachusetts Ave- 
nue and within convenient distance 
of the Institute’s educational build- 
ings and athletic facilities. It is 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the fall term next 
year. 

The new building was designed by 
the distinguished Finnish architect, 
Alvar Aalto, research professor of 
architecture in the Institute’s School 
of Architecture and Planning, and 
the firm of Perry, Shaw, and Hep- 
burn are the supervising architects. 
The Aberthaw Company of Boston 
is the contractor. 

The building which Professor 
Aalto has conceived represents a 
fresh and forward-looking solution 
of student housing and one which 
is controlled throughout by the de- 
sire to promote friendly living in 
an environment that provides both 
the privacy and community living 
which well-rounded men_ require. 
The design of the building will give 
many of its residents a view of the 
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Charles River basin and of Boston. 
The building will accommodate 353 
students and will be six stories 
high. It will contain complete living 
facilities with a lounge, dining 
room, music room, living room, and 
hobby room on the first floor. On 
this floor are arranged the principal 
lounge, the balcony of the dining 
room, which is a portion of the 
lounge space, offices, the director’s 
suite, and typical students’ rooms. 


The second floor and those above 
are all typical in their arrangement 
of students’ rooms, having almost 
all individual rooms on the south or 
river side, and collective living 
rooms on the north. side. In order 
to have as many rooms as possible 
face the river, the plan has been 
arranged as a combination zig-zag 
and serpentine form which provides 
a maximum southerly perimeter. 
Corridors, stairways, wash and bath- 
ing facilities, and general living 
room areas have been provided on 
the north side of the building over- 
looking the Institute’s playing fields. 


On a typical floor the rooms are 
divided into several groups. Certain 
groups of rooms provide for three 
students each, other groups provide 
for two students each, and there 
are large numbers of single rooms. 

A single room will provide each 
man with a _ built-in desk, book- 
shelves, couch, a wardrobe, lavatory, 
and bed. All the furniture, with the 
exception of the chair, is especially 
designed for the room and is built 
in, of light blond hardwood contrast- 
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‘ing with the red color of the tile 
walls. Acoustic ceilings and asphalt 
floors soften the room and add to its 
general appearance. A double room 
is merely an enlargement of the 
facilities provided by these single 
rooms; a room housing three men 
provides the same facilities and in 
addition has a living space devoted 
principally to the use of the three 
men. Outside the student rooms and 
occurring generally as an enlarge- 
ment of the corridor are living 
areas which will be attractively fur- 
nished with living room furniture, 
providing a space where general dis- 
cussions can be carried on without 
interference with study in the indi- 
vidual rooms. The dining room on 
the ground floor is an especially 
pleasant feature with two sides free- 
standing from the building and pro- 
vided with its own sunken garden 
and a view of the river. The bal- 
cony around this dining room at 
the first floor level makes an exten- 
sion of the main lounge. The dining 
room is lighted by numerous round 
skylights especially designed for 
this room which will provide a 
down-light both by day and, with 
| the use of artificial illumination, by 
‘night. The latest in kitchen equip- 
ment will be provided to serve this 
dining room and its terraces. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the building is the long 
cantilevered stair which hangs from 
the north wall, allowing the students 
continuous travel by easy stages to 
each of the six floors. The building 
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is also provided with an elevator 
and other stairways of more con- 
ventional type. The outside of the 
building is to be built of a red brick 
to harmonize with the other build- 
ings along this portion of Memorial 
Drive. A tubular trellis will sup- 
port wisteria over certain portions 
of the river side of the building, 
and over the roof of the dining 
room, where low-growing ivy will 
cover the flat roof. 


New Location 

HE Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 

pany, Management, Sales and 
Advertising Counselors, announce a 
recent move into new and larger 
quarters at 4 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The new offices are 
still conveniently located in Har- 
vard Square where the Company 
has been since its incorporation 
nineteen years ago. With the move 
announcement, Fred H. Nickels, 
Treasurer, stated that Richard L. 
Hapgood, Kenneth J. Garland and 
Howard A. Stockwell, Jr., G. I. 
Trainees, have been taken into the 
firm as Junior Account Executives. 





RENT 


PORTABLE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
For Emergency and Plant 
Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 


Field Machinery Co. 
300 Binney Street 
EL iot 3331 
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DUNCAN APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


The 1947-48 Chamber year was off to a flying start with 
the appointment of standing committees by President Duncan. 
All appointments received the unanimous approval of the Di- 
rectors October 20. Committee appointments to date are: 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Samuel H. Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., 
Inc. 


Paul R. Corcoran, President, J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc. 
Don S. Greer, Treasurer, J. W. Greer, Co. 

Gordon G. Howie, Vice President, Cambridge Gas Light Co. 
S. D. Wonders, Vice President, The Carter’s Ink Co. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Raymond C. Sullivan, President, R. C. Sullivan Co. 
George R. Giles, George A. Giles Interests 
Frederic B. Hubley, F. B. Hubley & Co., Inc. 


William T. Ryan, Jr., Asst. Sales Mer., Cutter, Wood & 
Sanderson Co. 


Joseph A. Wills, Treasurer, Cambridge Pattern Works, Ince. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE* 


Chairman—Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie Motor 
Sales, Inc. 


SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE* 


Chairman—A. Oram Fulton, President. Wheelock, Lovejoy & 
Co., Ine. 


AUDITING COMMITTE 


Chairman—Omar K. Edes, Barbour Stockwell Co. 


Benjamin H. Bowden, Executive Vice President, County 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Carl E. Thoresen, Secretary & Comptroller, Cambridge Paper 
Box Co. 


* Balance of committee to be appointed at a later date. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
FINE QUALITY CANDIES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EMF Hot and Cold Surfaces 
HINMAN ASBESTOS 

PRECTRIC SUPPLY CO. CORPORATION 
AND 


Insulation Engineers and 


Camera Exchange Contractors 


212 Binney St., Cambridge 
110-120 BROOKLINE 8ST. 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s Industrial Insulation 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. Trowbridge 6510 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


“One of New England's Best Hotels’’ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KIRkland 6100 


Morning 





HAVE YOU LOOKED AT YOUR PAYROLL LATELY? 


Your time clock will show that I check into your plant 
every day but won’t record me as checking out for I’m 
on duty 24 hours per day seven days per week. 


The monthly bill you receive for my services covers 
everything I do—and you'll agree I do a lot. 


I'll bet ’'m the lowest paid hired hand you’ve got. 


Where can you get a more ready, willing and able 
worker at the rate you’re paying me? 


Your Electric Worker 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


TROwbridge 3100 
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BUSINESSMEN’S STAKE 
GIVE UNTIL IT HELPS 
SAVE YOUR FIGURE 
ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


NOVEMBER - - 1947 


YOUR BANKING 


A stuncton CENTRE 
—— in RLINGTON 


CUSHING SQUARE 
BELMONT CENTER 
WAVERLY 
ELMONT 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


HARVARD SQUARE 
( KENDALL SQUARE 
AMBRIDGE 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPosIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 










ACKAGING 
APERS DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 


of : 
Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 


George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 


286 Portland Street 
Kirkland 0550 





+ J. W. GREER COMPANY > 
INC. 


119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





The COMMANDER 


Across the Common from Harvard | 


A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lions Clubs. é 
Colonial Main Dining Room 
Unique Drum Room 
Telephone Kirkland 4800 








CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL | 
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16 Garden St___ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 
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Businessmen's Stake in Community 
Development 


From an Address 
By Earl O. Shreve, President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


Before Businessmen’s Urban Conference. 


HE aggregate value of property 

in cities of 30,000 and over, for 
which we have recent figures on 
assessed valuation, reaches the im- 
pressive total of over $93 billion. 
Here is a tangible measure of the 
stake which businessmen and the 
public have in urban development 
activities. 

There are two major needs to a 
sound program of future urban de- 
velopment. One of these is the prob- 
lem of rebuilding blighted or run- 
down and slum areas in our cities. 
The other is the problem of elimi- 
nating traffic congestion, including 
the provision of terminal, loading 
and unloading, and parking facili- 
ties. 


Continuous Overall Look 

Satisfactory solutions for these 
problems will not be found unless 
we have some acceptable way to 
take a continuous overall look at 
the community. 

The means which we adopted in 
the early 20’s to enable us to take 
this continuous overall view is the 
city planning commission. These 
commissions are in the nature of 
staff agencies advisory to the muni- 
cipal government. But experience 
has shown that even an _ efficient 
city planning commission is not 
enough. 

I see no easy way to arrive at 
sound decisions with respect to these 
urban problems. The facts must be 
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coutinuously and intensively exam- 
ined and appraised by informed 
judgment. The experience of other 
communities must be brought to 
bear upon the problems in our own 
community. We need public discus- 
sion and even public debate, based 
not upon mere opinion or prejudice, 
however, but upon the established 
facts. 

The success of any program for 
community development, no matter 
how well it is otherwise organized, 
will depend finally upon _ public 
understanding and public support. 
This fact must not be overlooked. 
It should be basic in thinking out 
our approach to these problems. 


The finest candy you 

ever tasted. Made in 

Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen. 


ASK FOR 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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For that reason the chamber of 
commerce in every community, if it 
has not already done it, should 
sponsor a non-official community 
planning group, composed of out- 
standing business and civic leaders. 
This citizens’ group, working in co- 
operation with and advisory to the 
municipal government and to the 
city planning commission where 
there is one, should devote attention 
continuously to the study from an 
overall point of view of the forces 
at work in the community’s growth 
and development. 

Businessmen, through their cham- 
bers of commerce, must. think 
through the various problems in- 


Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Co. 
29 Hampshire Street 


TRO. 6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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volved in financing needed improve- 
ments. To what extent and under 
what conditions can private capital 
be relied upon or induced to under- 
take these improvements? To what 
extent can there be reliance upon 
the credit and tax revenues of the 
municipal government? To what 
extent can there be reliance upon 
state and federal aid? To what ex- 
tent can improvements be made self- 
liquidating ? 
Work Through States 

I would especially urge each 
chamber to initiate a careful ap- 
praisal of the _ possibilities of 
strengthening the financial resources 
of its city government independently 
of the federal government. Cities 


LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 





County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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need to learn to work through state 
governments, putting aside the sus- 
picions engendered by past conflicts. 
Only through the active interest 
of the businessmen and other citi- 
zens will we develop in our com- 
munities the initiative and _ the 
power of decision, based upon facts 
and upon their competent interpre- 
tation, which are required to solve 
these pressing urban problems. 
This is a major job of leadership 
for every chamber of commerce. 
Editor’s Note: The Planning Board 
of Cambridge, with its able staff, 
is one of the best in the country, 
and is working cooperatively with 
Chamber committees on housing 
and traffic problems. 





Since 1&51 


A LEADING 


CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE 





CENTRAL SQUARE 
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Stamp It Out! 











New Location 99 First Street 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. | 
Building Construction TRO. 3623 
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GIVE UNTIL IT HELPS 


DWIGHT H. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Christmas Seal Sale Committee 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health Association 


ra 4 IVE until It Helps” is the 

slogan which the Cambridge 
Tuberculosis and Health Association 
has adopted for its 41st Annual 
Christmas Seal Sale, which opens 
November 24. 

During the program year of 1946- 
1947, the Association assisted in the 
X-Raying of more than _ sixteen 
thousand Cambridge residents and 
workers. One hundred seventy-nine 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
were found, of which twenty were 
active and seven were probably 
active. An additional twenty-two 
were considered suspicious, and nine 
were placed under observation with 
the possibility of a diagnosis of 
tuberculosis at a later date. Eighty- 
seven cardiacs and fifty-four other 
chest conditions which showed path- 
ology were discovered. Altogether, 
_ a worth-while accomplishment, one 
must admit. 

But, although the prime purpose 
of the mass X-ray surveys that 
tuberculosis associations all over the 
country have been conducting is the 
discovery of early tuberculosis and 
other pathological conditions which 
will respond to treatment if dis- 
covered early enough, the results 
are not always gratifying. In many 
cases, the conditions are discovered 
too late. 


Take for example, the case of a 
young business executive who at the 
time of the mass X-Ray survey at 
his plant was discovered to have a 
large mass in the upper right part 
of his chest. Further study by X- 
Ray and other laboratory tests 
showed that the condition undoubt- 
edly was cancer and that an opera- 
tion was contra indicated because 
it was too far advanced. This means 
an unnecessary loss of life because 
physicians today tell us that ap- 
proximately 100% of lung cancers 
can be diagnosed by X-Ray and 
that, if discovered before metasta- 
sis, or the spread of the cancerous 
cells, has occurred, the prognosis is 
favorable because of the improve- 
ment in surgical techniques which 
makes it possible to remove a lobe 
of the lung or, if necessary, the 
lung itself. 

The case of John, an industrial 
worker in his early fifties, has a 
happier ending and exemplifies the 
wonders of modern surgical science 
and skill. On X-Ray, John, too, 
showed a mass in his chest, which 
even on the miniature film was 
suspicious of cancer. He was re- 
X-Rayed and studied at the Cam- 
bridge Sanatorium from which, be- 
cause he did not have a family 
physician, he was referred to a 
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prominent chest surgeon. A large, 
malignant tumor was removed from 
his left lung, and after a few days 
he was well on the road to recovery. 


Similar case histories can be re- 
peated in instances where the diag- 
nosis, instead of cancer, was tuber- 
culosis or a damaged heart which 
the individual all unknowingly was 
harboring. 

In the latter case, often an adjust- 
ment in the individual’s mode of 
living which eases the load on his 
heart will give credence to Mark 
Twain’s prescription for longevity, 
namely, if you wish to live to a ripe 
old age, find a defect early in life, 
and nourish it. Many a cardiac has 
become a more productive worker 
and has outlived his family and his 
friends by so doing. 

The problems involved in tuber- 
culosis are not so simple or so re- 
stricted to the individual because 
of the communicability of the dis- 
ease. One worker with active tuber- 
culosis may infect his co-workers. 
Studies have shown that for every 
case of tuberculosis there are nine 
or ten others who have been in- 
fected. Mrs. X is a case in point. 
Mrs. X was working at one of our 
local industries at the time that the 
mobile X-Ray unit visited the plant. 
She was X-Rayed and_ received 
shortly thereafter a letter asking 
her to report to her family physi- 
cian. He, in turn, referred her to 
the local sanatorium for further 
study. Here, she was diagnosed as 
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a far advanced case of tuberculosis. 
She was admitted to the sanatorium, 
and members of her family were 
brought in for examination as is 
always done with family contacts. 

Because of the close proximity of 
this worker with others in her de- 
partment, those who were not X- 
Rayed at the time of the survey 
were treated as family contacts and 
were asked to come in for examina- 
tion. One of them, a teen-age girl, 
was found to have signs of early 
tuberculosis and is now under obser- 
vation. Whether or not she was in- 
fected by her co-worker cannot 
definitely be proved; there was 
however, no history of contact with 
tuberuclosis in her own family. 

The far reaching effects of an 
undiscovered case cannot be over- 
looked. A “take it or leave it” at- 
titude toward the chest X-Ray when 
offered free at the plant will not 
insure the eradication of the disease, 
for it may be the one worker who is 
un-X-Rayed who may be harboring 
the disease. Only an aggressive in- 
terest on the part of management 
and labor, together with the co- 
operation of all others in the com- 
munity will assure a city free from 
tuberculosis. 


Cambridge industries have done a 
magnificent job this past year, for 
of the 16,461 individuals X-Rayed, 
15,599 were industrial workers. The 
generosity of management in giving 
time for the X-Raying of employees 
is deeply appreciated as is also the 
support of organized labor. 
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Cambridge industries will be 
asked for still greater support and 
participation in the achievement of 
the 1948 goal—the X-Raying of 
every man, woman and child sixteen 
years and over, living or working 
in Cambridge. 


It will take a lot of time, effort 
and money to X-Ray 80,000 people, 
but it will pay dividends. It will 
help to find cases such as that of 
the young executive, before it is too 
late. It will find early tuberculosis 
when prognosis is most hopeful and 
the period of absence from the job 
is reduced, and it will increase pro- 
duction by keeping workers on the 
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iob free from conditions that are 
slowly undermining their health and 
efficiency. 

You are asked this year not only 
to give but to “Give until It Helps” 
to Stamp out Tuberculosis once and 
for all. Remember, the returns from 
the sale of Christmas Seals is the 
only source of income for this phase 
of the Association’s program. 


Vacancy Filled 

Howard A. Morrison, formerly of 
Lever Brothers Company, has joined 
the staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
untimely passing of “Ben” Fogler. 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
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Aerial View of the St. Johnsbury Truck Company terminal. This is one 
of many similar trailer-truck operations in the city. Modern transporta- 
tion methods such as this make it imperative that an industrial highway 
be built for the safety of Cambridge citizens and to relieve traffic con- 
gestion. The plot of land in the lower portion of the picture is the site 
of historic Fort Washington erected by the Continental Troops in 1775. 








In CAMBRIDGE, It’s Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
EME manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. Leather as 
AND Leather Dyes 
Camera Eachange Bias >: Senn 
110-120 BROOKLINE ST. Waterproof Dressings 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Meet 8 Directors 


Alwin A. Klauer, President and Treasurer of the 
Cambridge Auto Forge, Inc., has been in busi- 
ness in Cambridge since 1914. His civic activities 
include working with Red Cross, and other com- 
munity drives. He is especially interested in 
all phases of Kiwanis work, and as General 
Chairman of the Committee has just completed 
the Kiwanis Circus held at Suffolk Downs. He 
now is serving as Lieutenant Governor for the 
Fifth. Division of Kiwanis International. 


William H. Vogler is Vice President and Treas- 
urer of New England Confectionery Company, 
with whom he became associated 24 years ago, 
immediately upon completion of his college edu- 
cation. He is also Treasurer of its two subsidi- 
aries, Lovell & Covel Company of Cambridge 
and Necco Sales Corporation of New York. He 
has been active in trade association work, having 
served for a number of years as a Director and 
for three years as President of the New England 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Association. He 
has also served the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce as a member of its Municipal Affairs 
Committee and its Auditing Committee. 











SHOP AND SAVE 
AT YOUR 

pit @ “FRIENDLY STORE” 
hart Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

iT LIKES YOU 1815 Massachusetts Avenue 


Colonia? Beverage Co. at Porter Sq. 
141 Hampshire St.. KIR. 3400 Tel. TRO. 4010 
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Elected to Serve You 


F. Leroy Foster, Assistant to the Director, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Cooperation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was born in Avon, 
Massachusetts and educated in the public schools 
of Avon and Brockton. Since graduation from 
M.I.T. in 1925, he has been continually associated 
with that Institution — first on the instructing 
staff and faculty of the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy, and since 1939, on the adminis- 
trative staff. 





Mark R. Jouett was born in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts and received his early education there. 
A graduate of Harvard, Class of 1908, he entered 
the employ of Ginn and Company immediately 
after. In 1906 he became Assistant to the Treas- 
urer of the company, who was then responsible 
for the management of The Athenaeum Press. 
He became a partner in 1917, and now is a 
Director of the company, which incorporated in 
1940. His responsibility to the company for some 
years has been that of General Manager of The 
Athenaeum Press. Mr. Jouett is a resident of 
Cambridge. 


Se aa ay aE Sr RE ET OEE RY e = 
Manufacturers of OUn b P lane? A 4 





Leather Belting e Let us seate 
Power Transmission your reservations 
Appliances ¢ No fee for this service 
OLMSTED-FLINT ¢ Charge accounts solicited 
CORPORATION TRAIN RESERVATIONS - TOURS - CRUISES 


Main and Portland Streets : VER SETY TRAVEL. CO. 


TROwbridge 7540 


co ae ‘KIRKLAND 1650 
\’ HARVARD SQUARE -. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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For a Three Year Term 


Harry R. Andrews started his banking career 
with the Cambridge Trust Company, and in 1924 
went to the Reliance Co-operative Bank where 
he has been its Treasurer since 19388. Mr. 
Andrews is Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
Co-operative Bank League and a Director of the 
_United States Savings .& Loan League. He 
resides-in Sharon, where he takes an active. part 
in civic activities. During the last fourteen years 
he has served as Selectman of the town, and 
for several years was Chairman of the Board. 





Frederick H. Nickels has been in Harvard Square 
for 18 years as Vice President and Treasurer of 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. He attended 
Olivet College in Michigan and took his business 
administration work at the University of Michi- 
gan. His civic duties through his firm have 
included handling the publicity for the Com- 
munity Fund and Red Cross drives; Cambridge 
Rotary Club; Cambridge Civic Association and 
Chamber of Commerce. “Fred” is the originator 
of the ‘Do You Know That... ” car cards read 
by over 22 million people daily, coast-to-coast. 





Commercial 
Banking 
Trust 
CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 





Daggett Chocolate Company 
and 
Associated Companies 
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Term Ends September 30, 1950 


WILLIAM B. SLEMMER, Vice-President of 
Warren Brothers Roads Company, was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He has had only one 
position other than with the Warren connections, 
where he has served as Mechanical Draftsman, 
Construction Foreman, Construction Superinten- 
dent, Purchasing Agent and Vice-President. Mr. 
Slemmer served overseas with the 28rd U. S. 
Engineers during World War Il. 


Edward R. O’Hara was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts and attended Cambridge High and 
Latin School. He joined The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co. in November, 1922 in the shipping 
department, went on the road in 19238, was 
Traffic Manager in 1924, added the title of Pur- 
chasing Agent in 1931. Mr. O’Hara now is Gen- 
eral Sales Manager and member of the Board of 
Directors. He holds membership in the New 
England Purchasing Agents Association, the 
Traffic Club of Boston, and the New England 
Traffic League. 





Industrial Insulation Commercial — Advertising 


Hot and Cold Surfaces 
DAVID W. NIL 
HINMAN ASBESTOS NaN 
CORPORATION Commercial Photographer 


New Location 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 149 Sidney Street 


212 Binney St., Cambridge Kir. 7675 


Ill ion — 
Trowbridge 6510 ustration — Color 
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Contract Assistance Program 


HE Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce cooperating with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
through its Regional Director, Mr. 
Harold P. Smith, has recently inau- 
gurated a Contract Assistance Pro- 


gram in the interest of small manu-: » 


facturing plants. It is planned to 
bring together plants with open 
capacity needing subcontracting 
opportunities and end product manu- 
facturers interested in new subcon- 
tracting sources. 


The Office of Small Business, 
Washington, D. C., is depending on 
local public interest groups such as 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce to attain maximum effective- 
ness of the “contract assistance”’ 
program. As services of this type 
are in line with. the policies of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
it is worthy of our active support. 


Here is how the plan will oper- 
ate. Companies desiring to take 
advantage of this service wanting 
subcontracting sources may forward 
a brief description of their needs to 
this office. A description of the con- 
tract opportunity, identified by a 
code number or symbol will be 
publicized in THE MAGAZINE OF 
CAMBRIDGE and the New England 
Regional BULLETIN OF COM- 
MERCE. For example, it might 
appear as follows: “A manufacturer 
desires subcontractors to preduce 


Special spur gears and flanged 
pinions; internal up to 18” pitch 
diameter. Will furnish material and 
engineering services. (Ref. 20).” 


Much in the same manner subcon- 
tractors wanting additional work 
will forward a brief description of 
their plant facilities and production 
capabilities. An example of the 
notice in this instance might be: 
“A concern with extensive experi- 
ence has available capacity for auto- 
matic screw machine products up to 
1%” diameter. Equipped for secon- 
dary operations; Thread rolling and 
chasing, centerless grinding, slot- 
ting, drilling, heat treating and plat- 
ingew(Ref.. 21) 27 

These opportunities and facilities 
will be keyed and regularly listed 
in our “MAGAZINE OF CAM- 
BRIDGE” under the headings: 
“Contract Offerings Available’ and 
“Contract Opportunities Wanted”. 
In addition, they may be listed in 
the “BULLETIN OF COMMERCE” 
issued monthly by the New England 
Regional Office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. However, tele- 
phone communications and personal 
contacts may be made, where war- 
ranted, on cases requiring immediate 
action. 


Where it becomes evident after a 
reasonable period that no matched 
open capacity and contract opportu- 
nities exist in the Cambridge area, 
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this office will then endeavor through 
contact with Chambers of Commerce 
in other areas to find facilities in 
the localities where the prime con- 
tractor desires his work to be per- 
formed. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce through its Office of 


of Cambridge NOVEMBER 


Small Business in Washington, D. C. 
will also offer assistance in this 
activity if it is desired. 

If interested call the Chamber 
office TR 6-4100 or contact Boston 
office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


BATH SECRET 


Daily bathing 


ah 


most from your 


is the American way. Get the 


~ daily bath by bathing with 


Lifebuoy. Its special purifying lather gives you a8 oa 
A. 
Zé\s 


double protection from “B. O.”—all-over protection 


and lasting protection. You’ll find Lifebuoy’s mild, generous 


lather agrees with your skin. 


week and you'll use it for life. 
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Election 


HE voters of Cambridge have 

spoken and have elected the 
members of the school committee 
and the city council for the next 
two years. Five of the candidates 
endorsed by the Cambridge Civic 
Association were elected to the city 
council — namely, Lynch, Pill, Swan, 
DeGuglielmo and Crane. This is 
similar to the set-up of the past two 
years, except that “Ed” Crane re- 
places “Jim” Casey. 

In the independent group are 
Neville, Sullivan, Sennott and Foley. 
In this group Sennott replaces Mc- 
Namara. 

Both Crane and Sennott have 
served in the council before and 
are not newcomers. 

This year Mayor Lynch was the 
only candidate to receive quota 
(3744) on the first count. It is 
interesting to note that all five of 
the elected CCA-endorsed candidates 
reached quota whereas only two of 
the independents (Neville and Sul- 
livan) reached quota. 

The make-up of the school com- 


mittee also is similar to that of the 
past two years with three CCA- 
endorsed candidates (Dewey, Ma- 
honey and Minot) and three inde- 
pendents (Cassidy, Kelleher and 
Reardon) elected. Prof. Thomas H. 
D. Mahoney and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Minot are newcomers to the board. 
Bradley Dewey polled 5979 votes— 
the largest vote ever given a candi- 
date in a school contest under pro- 
portional representation in Cam- 
bridge. 

And so again the same situation 
prevails as existed two years ago 
where the election of the Mayor 
becomes the important question to 
decide. Under our system of govern- 
ment the Mayor becomes the Chair- 
man of the School Committee, and 
with an equal division of CCA and 
Independents may be the deciding 
vote in many instances. Many ru- 
mors will exist between now and 
January at which time the Mayor 
will be elected. We shall not add 
to them. 

Cantabrigians approved the equal 
pay for women on the school teach- 
ers referendum by better than a two 
to one vote. 

Praise should be given to the Cam- 
bridge Election Commission for the 
excellent manner in which the ballot 
count was conducted. 


Maps 
ACH member has received a 
new map brochure of the City 
of Cambridge. Many persons have 
requested extra copies be sent to 
industries which might be induced 
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to come to Cambridge. The map 
stresses the availability of the city 
land on the waterfront. More in- 
dustry means more taxes and a 
lower tax rate. Write or call the 
Chamber office if you wish more 
maps. 
Murray To Move 

E read with regret that The 

. Murray Printing Company’ is 
to leave Cambridge. The announce- 
ment is no surprise as it has been 
known for several months that the 
company has been hoping to obtain 
two more floors at the present loca- 
tion, or find a larger space in the 
city for its steadily increasing busi- 
ness. Both plans were unsuccessful, 
and we are to lose a company which 
has been operating in Cambridge 
for a third of a century. 

Mr. Albert N. Murray, founder of 
this company, has done a great deal 
for Cambridge. He was largely’ re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
Kendall Square district. Mr. Mur- 
ray also was President of the Ken- 
dall Square Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and of the Cambridge Indus- 
trial Association, predecessors of 
our Chamber of Commerce. 

Let us hope that The Murray 
Printing Company will return to 
Cambridge when industrial space 


becomes more readily obtainable 
than at present. 
From Cambridge 

EMBERS of the Cambridge 


Chamber of Commerce re- 
ceived a preview of part of a series 
of folders —‘“From Cambridge’— 
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which will be enclosed with the 


monthly statements of the Harvard 


Trust Company. These attractive 
two-color folders are the work of 
Arthur M. Wright, Treasurer of 
the bank. 

Robert R. Duncan, President of 
the Harvard Trust Company, and 
President of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, in announcing the 
series, stated, “Proud for centuries 
of its reputation as a University 
City, Cambridge can today take 
equal pride in its position as a pace- 
maker in industrial progress. Under 
the leadership of its great universi- 
ties, Cambridge has become a center 
of scientific knowledge second to 
none in the world. The city’s alert 
manufacturers have been quick to 
adopt and develop the new tech- 
niques, new processes and new pro- 


ducts toward which. the city’s pio- 


neering research men are always 
pointing the way.” 

The distribution of 28,000 of these 
folders each month is excellent ad- 
vertising for Cambridge. Other 
members should follow President 
Duncan’s lead and advertise the city 
in which they do business. 


Employment 
MPLOYMENT continues to rise 
according to the following re- 
port of the Cambridge and Somer- 

ville area: 

Cambridge and Somerville Area 
Employment continued to rise and 
further gains appear to be in pros- 
pect. Demand in practically every 
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field is extensive, though the lack 
of steel is a serious restraining fac- 
tor. Unemployment declined to an 
estimated figure of 4,000. 

Because of offsetting influences, 
food-processing activities in general 
suffered no noticeable decline. 
Candy factories are at peak, but 
the high cost of chocolate may cause 
the discontinuance of lower-priced 
brands. Prices of bakery products 
are being forced upwards by rising 
costs, which may intensify buyer 
resistance. Meat processors, who up 
to now have been doing a record 
business, are also somewhat affected 
by rising prices. 

Apparel firms continue to report 
serious shortages of _ stitchers. 







MAYONNAISE 
POTATO CHIPS 


and other CAIN'S 
table delicacies 


made by 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY. 


“CAMBRIDGE, .MASS. 





Printers are receiving orders in vol- 
ume. Although paper stock is short, 
one firm is starting a second shift. 
In another instance, new plant faci- 
lities will permit some expansion at 
a later date. Paper products manu- 
facturers are still hampered by sup- 
ply shortages. 

Shoe manufacturers, particularly: 
of women’s novelty shoes, are oper- 
ating far below capacity levels. 
While adequate materials are avail- 
able, shortages of factory laborers, 
pressmen, and millmen are limiting 
production in the rubber industry. 

The steel shortage continues to 
restrict expansion in the metal 


trades. Orders are plentiful, in most 
cases, but production is far below 











Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


Special Machinery 
“Reliance” Instruments 


MACHINE WORK 
PATTERNS 
CASTINGS 
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capacity. Some firms are turning 
down orders because of the uncertain 
supply situation. Electrical equip- 
ment concerns report heavy orders, 
but inability to obtain sufficient elec- 
tric motors, wire, and steel is cur- 
tailing expansion. 

Trade and service firms main- 
tained the gains occasioned by the 
reopening of the school term, with 
some further hires anticipated for 
the Christmas trade. Laundries, 
garages, and other service firms re- 
port record peace-time activities. 
Construction has absorbed practi- 
cally all building trades workers, 
but contractors report a re- 
appearance of material shortages. 
New projects include plans for a 
dormitory and research laboratory 


for M.I.T.; residential activity is 
relatively limited. 
Editor’s Note: The foregoing 


paragraphs constitute the local sec- 
tion of the monthly “Newsletter” of 
the Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment Security, which embraces 
all Massachusetts, and _ indicates 
state-wide trends in business and 
manufacturing. 

While the full state Newsletter is 
on file at the Chamber office it is 
possible that individual members 
may want a copy for ready refer- 
ence. The manager of the Cam- 
bridge Employment Office of the 
Division, Arthur P. McLellan, will 
be glad to arrange for your inclu- 
sion on the mailing list. He may be 
reached at KIRkland 7757 or by a 
note to 1416 Massachusetts Avenue. 


In these days of eager search for 
materials, markets and a labor sup- 
ply, it is felt that this publication 
should prove a useful tool to many. 
The continued use of the local office 
as a source of the labor supply is 
urged. 


Housing is Short 

HE Chamber’s Fire Committee 

poses the question, “Where will 
you find housing if your home should 
burn on December 25?” Every year 
for the period from a few days be- 
fore Christmas to a few weeks after 
the New Year a plague of fires 
rages throughout the country. Many 
of these fires are the result of haz- 
ards which exist only during the 
holiday season which would not be 
tolerated at any other time. 

Observe these simple rules: Buy a 

fresh Christmas tree as short a time 
before Christmas as possible and 
remove it as soon afterward as you 
can. Place it in a pan of water 
away from heat and doorways. Take 
care in Christmas lighting and 
decorations. Christmas wrappings 
burn like tinder and should be placed 
in tin containers. Retail store and 
other public places should be espe- 
cially careful during the holiday 
season. Make this a SAFE Christ- 
mas. 


Award 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., and Re- 
public Steel Corp. were jointly 
awarded the 1947 Special Award 
for New-Process Development by 
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the engineering magazine ‘“Mate- 
rials and Methods.” The award was 
presented specifically for the work 
of these two companies in develop- 
ing a process for operating pig-iron 
blast furnaces under pressure. Full- 
scale tests conducted over the past 
year and a half have shown that by 
operating under pressure the daily 
output of pig-iron from a blast fur- 
nace can be increased by 10% to 
20% and that manufacturing costs 
can be reduced by at least $1.00 per 
ton. Thus the development tends 
both to relieve the critical shortage 
of iron and to offset the trend 
toward rising costs. Several addi- 
tional furnaces are now being con- 
verted to pressure operation. The 


SCULLY 


VENTALARM 
Te 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY. 


£8 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE, 41 - MASS. 





award was presented at a dinner in 
Chicago, by Mr. Fred P. Peters, 
Editor of “Materials and Methods.” 


Marriage Licenses 

ATIONAL figures for marriage 
N licenses issued in cities of 
100,000 or more population indicate 
that marriages are continuing well 
above “war levels.” The averages 
are below 1946, as this was a peak 
year following the close of the war. 
In Cambridge 180 licenses were is- 
sued in September — a gain of 5, or 
2.9 percent over September, 1946. 
This is 11.1 percent better than the 
five-year average. In the first nine 
months of 1947 there were 1,514 
marriage licenses issued in Cam- 
bridge. 





Sie is 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
Trowbridge 8061-8062-8063 
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Air view of Lever Brothers Company factory building. Portion of Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company shows in the upper right. Buildings in 
upper left are some of those of the Federal Housing project — Washington 
Elms. Picture shows two grade crossings which should be eliminated. 
The one on the right (Broadway) is a deterent to smooth running traffic. 











CAMBRIDGE 
CITY DIRECTORY 


is a complete informational 
and historical guide 





PERSONS - STREETS - INSTITUTIONS 
“Fundamental About Your 
Facts” City 


H. A. MANNING CO. 


Publishers 








Fred F. Stockwell 
INSURANCE 


“planned program of 
protection” 
STORER, DAMON & LUND 


18 Brattle Street TR owbridge 
Harvard Square 6-6415 
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Save Your Figure — Save Your Pocketbook 
By Rheta B. Wyatt 
Director Nutrition Service, Cambridge Red Cross 


T’S A FACT —In America today 
we are averaging 164 lbs. of 
meat a year per capita. In the 
German area, including the French 
and Russian Zone, they average 61 
lbs. per year per capita; in Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Poland, 21 lbs. per 
year per capita, and in Greece, 27 
lbs. per year per capita, according 
to the Statistics Division, FAO. By 
dividing this amount by 365 days in 
the year, it is quite obvious to us 
how little meat is being used abroad 
in comparison to our own country. 
It takes great imagination for 
Americans who have not seen condi- 
tions abroad to comprehend them 
from reports. It is true that reports 
do vary due to reasons of which 
we have no control, but we do know 
that people are hungry and are dy- 
ing of starvation. It is unfortunate 
that we should be thrown into a 
situation of this nature so soon after 
the war when we were forced to do 
without certain kinds of foods. How- 
ever, it need not be a sacrifice on 
our part but a THRIFTY measure 
instead, for we do waste food and 
some of us eat too much food, and 
probably I should say some of us do 
not get the variety of food that we 
should. We cater too much to our 
like for certain kinds of food rather 
than the food that will make a more 
healthy individual. 


Some families in this country are 
living at bed-rock levels and should 
not be asked to reduce their food 
consumption. But some of us can 
get along on less. Others can adjust 
their daily fare to use more fresh 
fruits and green vegetables than 
usual. 

We can choose to lessen the de- 
mand for bread, for fat and for 
meat, especially highly - finished 
grain fed meat. We can choose 
Commercial or Good grades of meat 
instead of Choice. Incidentally, did 
you know that these cheaper cuts 
of meat have quite often a better 
flavor than the more expensive and 
also the chewing that we have to do 
is better for our teeth and our di- 
gestive processes ? 

Have you ever tried to study when 
you were hungry? Have you ever 
tried to work when you were hun- 
gry? We all know that it is impos- 
sible to concentrate or to do a good 
job when for some reason we do not 
oat. Most of us do appreciate the 
human significance of hunger — its 
meaning, its mental and physical 
misery, its lowered work efficiency, 
and preventive death. In America, 
where there is plenty of food, we, 
as nutritionists, can interpret the 
food situation to the people of this 
country. 
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The Nutrition Service of the 
Cambridge Red Cross is doing its 
part in this conservation program 
by publicizing economical and nutri- 
tional menus and recipes. Nutrition 
classes have already started which 
will emphasize low cost meals, and 
meat and wheat alternates. The 
Junior Red Cross is assisting in this 
by helping disseminate material in 
the community. 

In a democratic country, a na- 
tional program, such as the Food 
Conservation Program, can succeed 
fully only when each individual, each 
household, each industry undertakes 
the issues and cooperates generously 
so as to mobilize good will and a 
spirit of cooperation for preventing 
waste and for selective use of food. 
We are not dealing merely with 
commodities when we deal with food 
and clothes this year. We are play- 
ing for high stakes! We are dealing 
with human lives! 


Save the Peace 

T the request of President Tru- 

man and Mr. Charles Luckman, 
Chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, Mayor Lynch has ap- 
pointed a Citizens’ Food Committee 
for Cambridge. The committee’s 
main job is to coordinate the food 
program. One: inform the public 
of the urgency of food saving. Two: 
publicize the nutritional, economical 
menus that will save meat and 
wheat. Three: urge everyone to 
eliminate food waste. Four: enlist 
the personal cooperation of families 
and individuals both in the home 


and in public eating places in ob- 
servance of the President’s four- 
point program — no meat on: Tues- 
day — no eggs on Thursday — eat 
one slice of bread less each day — 
public eating places to serve bread 


only on request. 


While some aspects of the pro- 
gram may be controversial, every- 
body agrees that the purpose of the 
program is essential. 

Business and industry in Cam- 
bridge are asked to help by placing 
posters, as shown in the picture, in 
a conspicuous place — preferably on 
a bulletin board. The poster is 
colorful and contains the words — 
“Save Wheat—Save Meat—Save the 
Peace.” It will act as a constant 
reminder to employees that volun- 
tary conservation is necessary. 

Will you do YOUR share by 
placing one or more posters in your 
establisment? If so, write or call 
(Tro 4100) the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the requested number of 
posters will be sent you. 


"HAST in FUDGE 
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Left to right: Murray P. Horwood, Ph. D., Prof. of Sanitary Science, M.I.T.; 
J. Louis Doyle, Art Director of Public Schools; Robert S. Harris, Ph.D., 
Prof. of BioChemistry, M.I.T.; Miss Rheta B. Hyatt, Director of Nutrition, 
Cambridge Red Cross; Paul H. Means, President of Cambridge Medical 
Improvement Association; Robert E. Bousquet, a Vice President of Lever 
Bros., discuss plans for carrying out the food conservation program at a 


recent meeting of the Red Cross Nutrition Committee. 


Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in 
Cambridge for October, 1947 
totaled $1,966,973. This makes a 
total of $7,923,333 in building per- 
mits issued for the first ten months 
of 1947. The largest permit issued 





in October was $1,750,000 for Dormi- 
tory, Research Laboratory and offi- 
ces for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. While some of the 
permits issued in October were for 
alterations to existing buildings no 
permits were granted for residential 
construction. 
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Local Chambers of Commerce 
Their Origin and Purpose 


HE fairs and merchant guilds 

of medieval Europe are con- 
sidered the actual prototypes of the 
modern chamber of commerce. Fol- 
lowing the fairs of the twelfth cen- 
tury, came the merchant guilds 
which were developed during feudal 
times and which were the first 
private institutions formed to pro- 
tect their members. With the dis- 
integration of the guild system in 
the fifteenth century, chambers of 
commerce were evolved. The name 
was first applied to an association 
of merchants at Marseilles early in 
the fifteenth century, but which was 
not definitely organized until 1650. 
But the French chambers, as has 
also been the case with associations 
in several European countries, were 
closely affiliated with the Govern- 
ment. Of these chambers organized 
and conducted entirely independent 
of Government affiliations, one of 
the very oldest in the world, and 
the oldest in America, is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, founded in 1768 in New 
York City. The second oldest in 
America is the Charleston, S. C., 
Chamber of Commerce, founded in 
1773. By 1801 Chambers had also 
been established in the United States 
at New Haven and Philadelphia. 
Among the British Chambers of 


Commerce organized about this time 
are the Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1769; Dublin 17838; Leeds, 
1785; Manchester, 1794, and Bel- 
fast, 1796. It is obvious that cham- 
bers of commerce had their origin 
in the earliest period of commercial 
history. As commerce has come to 
be in a large measure the great 
motive power that controls. the 
action, the energy, and the ambi- 
tions of the world it is natural that 
chambers of commerce should have 
become an important institution in 


business affairs throughout’ the 
world. 
Present-day chambers of com- 


merce are in general organized on 
one of the following plans: 

First: The corporation plan which 
is adopted by most of the American 
chambers, because it facilitates 
prompt action. Under this plan the 
members of the chamber elect a 
board of managers or directors 
which acts for the chamber in the 
same manner that the directors of 
a corporation act for the stockhold- 
ers. 

Second: The town meeting plan, 
modeled after what is known as the 
New England town meeting, which 
was the most democratic form of 
government in the world. In this 
form of government, évery citizen 
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of the town had the right to attend 
the meeting, to which. every officer 
and committee was obliged to re- 
port; nothing could be done, no im- 
provement could be ordered, and no 
money voted without the affirmative 
action of the town meeting. There 
are many chambers of commerce 
modeled after this plan, among them 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York which was or- 
ganized, and is run today, substan- 
tially on the town meeting plan. 
Modern chambers of commerce are 
business organizations, primarily 
concerned with trade and industry. 
They approach these subjects, how- 
ever, from the general viewpoint 
rather than with the particular trade 
emphasis expressed by earlier bodies 
ef their type. If they do not arbi- 
trate mercantile disputes between 
individuals, they do encourage the 
adoption of general principles and 
practices that will make such dis- 
putes unlikely to arise. They recog- 
nize that industrial growth and 
commercial stability are parts of a 
very complex design, and without 
losing sight of the parts, they work 
rather upon the design as a whole. 
Membership is voluntary, and with 
_a few exceptions open to all local 
citizens, firms or corporations in 
good standing. In the membership 
will be found the public-spirited citi- 
zens, not only men, but frequently 
women, following business or pro- 
fessional careers, possessed of civic 
pride, or deeply interested in com- 
munity advancement. It naturally 


follows that the very highest type 
of men and women in every com- 
munity can be found in the member- 
ship of its chamber of commerce. 

Let us follow the growth of this 
movement that plays such an im- 
portant part in the everyday’ busi- 
ness life of America. Designed orig- 
inally as trade bodies, and function- 
ing for nearly a century in that 
field rather strictly, chambers of 
commerce in the American evolution 
came finally to assume a broader 
aspect. After a hundred years, dur- 
ing which they were known only in 
a few of our larger cities, about 
two generations ago they suddenly 
began a remarkable growth. Shortly 
after this expansion started they 
began to be looked upon as agencies 
not of trade promotion alone but 
of general community development, 
embracing in their programs activi- 
ties designed to promote the growth 
of the entire community along lines 
that may be summarized for con- 
venience under three heads: com- 
mercial, industrial and civic — with 
emphasis gradually being placed 
upon the civic. 

In effecting this transition, cham- 
bers of commerce, like most growing 
institutions, made some mistakes. 
Enthusiastic visionaries, intent upon 
civic perfection, not infrequently 
lost sight of the fact that the cham- 
ber of commerce, in spite of its 
ventures into other fields, is first of 
all a medium through which the 
practical judgment of business men 
is brought to bear upon community 
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affairs. Or again, the other extreme 
was approached, and under the de- 
lusion that they were doing big 
business, chambers of commerce 
were now and then converted into 
mere boosting and promotive organ- 
izations, whose primary object 
seemed to be the achievement of 
spectcular growth, regardless of 
economic principles. 

Such misconceptions were unavoid- 
able, and probably’ occur with no 
greater frequency in the history of 
the chamber of commerce movement 
than do comparable blunders in other 
fields of evolution. The chamber of 
commerce, after all, is merely a part 
of our experiment in democracy. The 
weaknesses to which it has occasion- 
ally fallen victim, and which are 
frequently quoted against it, are a 
result of the very principle upon 
which the real growth of the move- 
ment is based. I refer to the volun- 
tary nature of its support and mem- 
bership, and the voluntary character 
of the work which. it accomplishes. 

The chamber of commerce is the 
business man’s agent through which 
he expresses his opinion on the pub- 
lic welfare. It offers at the same 
time, a practical and enlightened 
method for reaching a _ correct 
opinion. Through committee meet- 
ings, with their discussions, assem- 
bling of pertinent data, and frequent 
introduction of testimony from ex- 
perts and specialists invited to ap- 
pear before the committee, a sound 
procedure is provided for reaching 
correct conclusions. The individual, 
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working alone, cannot attain such a 
high average of sound opinions as 
will be possible when his efforts are 
assisted by active membership in a 
chamber of commerce. Thus a cham- 
ber of commerce provides a local 
clearing house for the crystalization 
of well-thought-out community 
opinion on subjects of local, state 
and national scope. 

As public opinion is a potent force 
in the world today, those bearing 
the responsibilities of government 
in a democratic form of government 
naturally give careful attention to 
the opinions of chambers of com- 
merce. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties of our public officials is to gauge 
public opinion correctly; and the 
voices of the chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States fur- 
nish an important medium for de- 
termining the real sentiment of the 
electorate. 

So it is that our chambers of 
commerce are an important factor 
in determining the laws of the land. 
Members of legislative bodies take 
note of the action of local chambers, 
particularly of organizations which 
have a reputation for reaching a 
conclusion only after a serious study 
and discussion of the subject before 
them, and which have a membership 
that actively participates in the 
reports adopted. It is natural that 
a chamber of commerce should have 
far greater power than the spasmo- 
dic efforts of an individual; for it 
represents organized collective ac- 
tion and speaks with the power and 
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backing of the vital and responsible 
commercial interests of its city. It 
is the agency where all the varied 
commercial interests of the city are 
centered. Its expression of views 
normally represents what it con- 
siders will be for the mutual benefit 
of the greatest number. Many law- 
makers consider it part of the neces- 
sary business of a chamber of com- 
merce to make manifest to the na- 
tion’s legislators its desires. 

Chambers of commerce, however, 
as a class carefully avoid politics 
and party affiliations. It has been 
well said that any organization 
which seeks to exert political power 
is a menace to our institutions un- 
less it is organized as a political 
party. Therefore, the function of a 
chamber of commerce in this con- 
nection is merely to develop public 
sentiment, and then advance it on 
behalf or against proposed govern- 
ment measures. It is not ordinarily 
concerned with elections or political 
parties; though this might happen 
where well-established American in- 
stitutions are attacked. 

The machinery for carrying on the 
activities of a chamber may be 
divided into two classes: bureaus 


/ with a paid secretary constantly en- 


gaged in furthering the work of his 
department; and second, committees 
composed of members of the cham- 
ber, who carry on the important 
work with the assistance of the 
chamber’s paid staff. Among the 
common bureaus can be mentioned: 
traffic, civic, foreign trade, mer- 
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chants’, mercantile, credit, publicity 
and convention, industrial or town 
development, trade extension, legis- 
lative, agricultural, etc. Committees 
may be found covering practically 
every topic in which a community 
may be_ interested. 

These bureaus and committees 
render not only great personal serv- 
ice to the chamber’s members and 
to the local community, but also are 
a source of wide-spread economic 
and commercial propaganda. 

The numerical growth of the 
movement is significant. In 1870 
there were only 40 chambers of com- 
merce in the United States. They 
were located in our major cities. 
Not infrequently they were called 
boards of trade and while they were 
not all commodity exchanges, they 
were concerned primarily with the 
promotion and regulation of trade. 
Rarely had they undertaken the gen-. 
eral civic and development program 
which now characterizes their ef- 
forts. True, the new order of things 
was beginning to make itself felt. 
Tentative excursions into the field 
of civic development were being 
made. But basically the chamber of 
commerce was a trade body with a 
rather limited and special interest 
type of membership. 

That was 60 years ago, and today 
there are close to 3,000 chambers of 
commerce or similar commercial or- 
ganizations in the United States. 
Of these, more than 50 per cent are- 
active and well financed with full- 
time men in charge and with regu- 
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larly functioning committees. In this 
spread of the chamber of commerce 
movement, we have a graphic index 
of the extent to which American 
men have applied the co-operative 
principle in their dealings with one 
another and in their community rela- 
tions. 

What has the chamber of com- 
merce movement done for America? 
In answer there is the undeniable 
evidence of American progress as 
evidenced by the growth of hundreds 
of communities where chambers of 
commerce have played their part in 
the scheme of development. When 
we think of the life of European 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants upward 
we think in terms of centuries, but 
there are in the United States scores 
of splendid cities whose population 
now range better than 100,000 which 
‘only 25 or 30 years ago were non- 
descript small towns lying at the 
edge of things. These cities have 
-been made by business men working 
together in their common interest. 
In some instances they have called 
their organization a commercial 
club, in some a board of trade, but 
most frequently they have called it 
a chamber of commerce. 

The chamber of commerce may be 


classed as an American institution 
based on business, to serve business, 
but with a field that reaches a little 
beyond the fringes of ordinary busi- 
ness enterprise, and, under a guise 
of some austerity, permits the Amer- 
ican business man to indulge his 
sentiment for those elements of 
humanity that are not quite meas- 
urable by a strictly commercial 
yardstick. 





Editor’s Note:— Since the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce issued the 
above information well over 3,000 
Chambers of Commerce now exist. 
It may be of interest to some of 
our newer members to know that 
our organization started as the Citi- 
zens Trade Association in 1889. In 
1911 the name was changed to the 
Cambridge Board of Trade, and the 
name Chamber of Commerce was 
adopted in 1921. In 1928 the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kendall Square Manufacturers’ 
Association joined together under 
the name of the Cambridge Indus- 
trial Association. In January of 1939 
the name was changed again — this 
time to the more popular and de- 
scriptive name “Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 
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Cambridge Reporting Weekly from August 
Statistics Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
239 21,659 $1,066,857 +2.1 + 6.0 

Manufacturing 82 13,635 693,544 +2.4 +7.9 
Wholesale and 

Retail Trade 66 2,808 127,072 +2.4 +3.4 
‘Construction 55 904 50,302 +6.7 +6.4 
-All Other Classes 36 4,312 195,939 +0.3 +1.6 
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Research Along The Charles 


HE concentration of scientific 

brain-power along the Charles 
has attracted national attention, ac- 
cording to a recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal, which said, 
“For many years the United States 
economy will be stimulated by some 
remarkable things going on along 
the north bank of the Charles.”’ The 
institutions which make up this 
river-front concentration are Har- 
vard, with its corps of pioneering 
thinkers in basic science; the B. B. 
Chemical Company, research unit of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
ration; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, regarded by many as 
the world’s foremost engineering 
school; National Research Corpora- 
tion, a vigorous newcomer in applied 
science, and Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Soon the new $6,000,000 Army 
Quartermaster Corps laboratory will 


be located here for ‘proximity to 
scientific talent.’ 

In Cambridge back of the river 
are a number of large, well-estab- 
lished industrial organizations which 
have conducted research laboratories 
for years and, in addition, several 
companies which have based their 
operations primarily on _ technical 
developments. Among these latter 
are Polaroid Corporation and Gen- 
eral Radio Company, as well as 
several newer ones, such as Tracer- 
lab, Baird Associates, High Voltage 
Engineering Corporation, and Ultra- 
sonic Corporation. Recently Mr. E. 
P. Stevenson, President of Arthur 
D. Little Inc., reviewed the activi- 
ties of these organizations in a talk 
before the Cambridge Club and the 
Economy Club; portions of his talk 
are summarized here. 

At Harvard, the most significant 
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project ahead, from the scientific 
point of view, is the development 
of a new Science Center, which will 
be located in the area north of 
Harvard Yard. It will include a 
large new Science building, to house 
the recently organized Department 
of Engineering Sciences and Applied 
- Physics, fronting on Oxford Street 
and linking together several exist- 
ing buildings. The Center will also 
include the Computation Laboratory 
and the Cyclotron House, with, its 
new atom smasher, which are now 
nearing completion. The centraliza- 
tion plan promises a greater con- 
centration of scientific tools and, in 
bringing together scientists of many 
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categories into close association, 
promotion of a freer flow of scien- 
tific ideas. 

This major research center tends 
to emphasize fundamental research 
problems, such as the work of the 
Nobel prize winner, Dr. Percy 
Bridgman, in devising laboratory 
methods for developing pressures 
equivalent to those existing 200 
miles below the earth’s surface. 
Another project to give scientists 
a better picture of the earth has 
led to extensive engineering studies 
of soil problems in the Panama area. 
Samples of soil and rock from the 
Isthmus are brought to Harvard 
for testing in connection with pro- 
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posals for new canal facilities for 
ships passing from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In the course of these 
studies novel devices will be em- 
ployed in the testing of rock and 
soil samples from Canal locations 
under consideration by Government 
officials. 

Lessons learned during the war 
from wholesale employment of 
physicists and mathematicians un- 
der the auspices of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
will be adapted to the use of the 
new Department of Engineering 


Sciences and Applied Physics. In 


the past, most scientific discoveries 
required twenty years or more to 
be turned into useful public service. 
Wartime methods proved how much 
more quickly theory could be con- 
verted into practice. Harvard re- 
searchers have just completed Mark 
II, an improved version of the 51- 
foot, 35-ton calculator, Mark I, 
which the University built for Inter- 
national Business Machines during 
the war, and which IBM presented 
to the Navy. Using the present 
machine, one man will be able to 
solve in one second a multiplication 
problem running into the billions, 
and an addition of numbers running 
into the billions can be done in less 
than one-fifth of a second. This is 
something far more than a stunt, 
as the development of such mecha- 
nical brains is of great aid in the 
solution of practical engineering 
problems, and affords the scientist 
a new and invaluable tool for his 
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work. In addition to vital educa- 
tional work and to other research, 
Harvard is continuing to work under 
Government contracts totaling some 
$4,000,000 anunally. 

Government research is even more 
important to MIT, with contracts 
totaling $13,000,000 this year. Dur- 
ing the war this institution was 
one of New England’s major de- 
fense plants, and out of its labora- 
tories came contracts for production 
of over three billion new weapons 
or war equipment, of which radar 
is a notable example. Because the 
development was at such a pace 
during the war, there was not time 
for much fundamental study. Prob- 
lems then defined and tagged for 
later reference now demand atten- 
tion. For example, the Signal Corps 
is supporting at MIT a study of 
weather with radar beams. Already 
icing conditions can be detected in 
the flight path of a plane and a 
safe course can be plotted. Ionic 
storms in the upper atmosphere can 
be studied with radar, thereby fur- 
thering knowledge for all forms of 
radio communication, since it is this 
ionosphere layer which, deflects radio 
beams and makes long-range com- 
munication possible. The occurrence 
of sun spots is being studied and 
correlated with these events in the 
ionosphere, and an associated in- 
vestigation of cosmic rays is being 
made through observations made in 
high altitude flights from stations 
throughout the world. MIT main- 
tains as a part of this program a 
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cosmic ray station atop a 10,000- 
foot peak in Colorado. 


Early next year, MIT will have 
in operation a supersonic wind tun- 
nel which will make available an 
air stream having a velocity four 
times that of sound. Fans driven 
by. a 10,000-hp motor will create 
this air velocity in a new structure, 
to cost $2,600,000 now under con- 
struction on Memorial Drive beyond 
the “Westgate West” barracks. As- 
sociated with the wind-tunnel project 
is the further development of an all- 
purpose airplane trainer. The 
trainer, when finished, will consist of 
a replica of the cockpit of a plane 
with a complex electric computing 
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machine alongside. By reading the 
instrument panel, fed by the com- 
puter, a pilot can get the “feel” of 
a hypothetical plane and _ obtain 
flight test data without the delay 
of building and actually flying ex- 
pensive models. This story is prob- 
ably best told by the recent expe- 
rience of one of the laboratory 
technicians who, while on a visit to 
« naval base, took off and landed 
a plane perfectly, on the basis of 
experience gained in operating one 
of these trainers. 


MIT shares with Harvard and 
other eastern universities adminis- 
tration of the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, while the Office of Na- 
val Research is supporting a basic 
program in the field of nuclear 
science and engineering. With the 
old cyclotron still in service, a 
related type of device capable of 
accelerating particles up to 200,000,- 
000 electron volts is being built for 
experiments in atom smashing. The 
National Institute of Health is join- 
ing in this nuclear program, which. 
has as one of its objectives the 
production of radioactive isotopes 
for medical research. 

Industry is also supporting exten- 
sive programs under the administra- 
tion of the Institute’s Division of 
Industrial Co-operation—studies 
directed to the more effective use 
of steel,, transportation, physical 
metallurgy, acoustics, aircraft con- 
trols, automotive lubrication, food 
engineering, study of textile fibers, 
fuels, and the fluidizing technique, 
to name only a few. 

Down the river, at National Re- 
search Corporation’s new building, 
test lots of a new soluble coffee 
produced by the company’s high- 
vacuum dehydration process are be- 
ing released to the market, and 
their concentrated orange juice is 
available under the name “Snow- 
crop.” National Research Corpora- 
tion was organzed in 1940 by Richard 
S. Morse with the aid of a group 
of Boston business men who were 
interested in giving financial assis- 
tance to new enterprises. Since its 
inception the company’s engineers, 
research and _ production workers 
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have devoted their energies to re- 
search and development of industrial 
high-vacuum equipment and proces- 
ses and have made outstanding con- 
tributions to this relatively new 
field. Over 90 per cent of the world’s 
penicillin is now dehydrated in Na- 
tiona Research equipment. 

During the war, the company per- 
fected equipment for applying low- 
reflection coatings of magnesium 
fluoride to optical elements. Because 
of reduced reflection, lenses and 
prisms processed in this manner 
permit the freer passage of light, 
thereby substantially increasing the 
efficiency of binoculars, range find- 
ers, and other instruments consist- 
ing of one or more optical elements. 
At the same time, the company 
perfected a process for the produc- 
tion of magnesium by the thermal 
reduction of dolomitic limestone. 

Among the industrial projects 
under way at Arthur D. Little, Inc., 


‘consulting research organization at 


30 Memorial Drive, is one on aspects 
of the synthesis of gasoline and 
chemicals from natural gas, by the 
Fischer-Tropsch process, originally 
developed in Germany. As our re- 
serves of raw materials, notably 
petroleum, become depleted, indica- 
tions are that we must depend 
increasingly upon synthetic hydro- 
carbons made initially from natural 
gas, but ultimately from coal. Start- 
ing with a mixture of carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen, known as syn- 
thesis gas, petroleum hydrocarbons 
can be synthesized, and as by-pro- 
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ducts or co-products can be realized 
also a host of important industrial 
chemicals. 

ATU), Latte, ance as. also 
working on processes for the sepa- 
ration of oxygen from air. One 
such process was conceived at MIT 
during the war, and the engineering 
task has been taken over from the 
Institute. An apparatus for lique- 
fying helium gas, originally con- 
ceived by Dr. S. C. Collins of MIT, 
has been developed for research at 
low temperatures. With the device, 
called a helium cryostat, tempera- 
tures of the order of —456°F. can 
be achieved. This promises to be 
a most useful tool in the study of 
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certain natural phenomena, and 
more particularly in gaining a new 
insight into the fundamental struc- 
ture of matter. 

Polaroid Corporation, organized in 
1937, was founded on an idea which 
had occurred to Dr. Edwin H. Land 
while he was a student at Harvard. 
Although he had in mind a solution 
to the headlight problem — how to 
minimize the danger of night driving 
in the face of increasingly strong 
headlights — which has not yet been 
put to commercial use, the by-pro- 
duct values of the idea have been 
significant. A new medium for 
polarizing light, a plastic film in- 
corporating symmetrically arranged 
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microscopic crystals possessing 
polarizing properties was created. 
Polaroid film and lenses were used 
extensively during the war, and the 
sun glasses manufactured and sold 
by American Optical Company under 
license from the Corporation are 
distributed to a wide market. Re- 
cently, a new camera and film have 
been developed, making it possible 
to snap the shutter and almost 
instantly withdraw from the camera 
a finished print. A new type of 
color photography has also been 
developed by Polaroid Corporation, 
and a cartoon for Paramount has 
already been released. Instrumenta- 
tion studies for cancer research are 
also being carried on by this Corpo- 
ration. 

Since the various branches of 
science advance rapidly only when it 
is possible to make accurate meas- 
urements in the field, the work of 
the General Radio Company has 
made important contributions to re- 
search. When Dr. Melville Eastham 
founded the company thirty-five 
years ago, there were practically 
no accurate measuring instruments 
for studying what has now come to 
be known as “radio phenomena.” 
Today, measurements are being 
made at frequencies 100 million 
times faster than the frequencies 
used in commercial electric lighting 
systems. From simple beginnings, 
General Radio Company has become 
the leading company in this country, 
and probably in the world, in sup- 
plying equipment for making meas- 


urements at very high frequencies. 

.One product for which they are 
well known is a clock that has a 
daily accuracy of within 1/100,000 
of a second. This clock is not used 
for keeping time, but as a basis 
for frequency measurements. On its 
accuracy depend a large number of 
frequency standards throughout the 
world. A very large proportion of 
the broadcast stations in this coun- 
try have their frequencies measured 
in terms of the General Radio clock. 
During the war, the company sup- 
plied the frequency standards used 
by the U. S. Navy to control its 
vast network of communications. 

Another General Radio product 
that has become very well known 
is its stroboscopic equipment. The 
basic theoretical work was done by 
Professor Harold Edgerton of MIT, 
and his experimental work was re- 
duced to commercial practice by the 
General Radio Company. By means 
of controlled flashes of only a few 
millionths of a second, but occurring 
with great precision of regularity, 
it is possible to make rapidly rot- 
ating equipment appear to be stand- 
ing still. 

Another instance of an enterprise 
being developed on the basis of ideas 
growing out of the fundamental 
projects of our educational institu- 
tions is work on high-voltage equip- 
ment. For many years, MIT has 
been studying the phenomena of 
static electricity and means of gen- 
erating high voltages in the Van 
de Graaff generator. This develop- 
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ment has already provided a useful 
research tool for nuclear studies, 
and the recently organized High 
Voltage Engineering Corporation is 
designing 2,000,000-volt units. The 
new machine makes available high- 
quality radiation equivalent to the 
gamma rays of more than 2,000 
grams of radium. Of great value to 
research physicists is its versatility 
and power as a particle accelerator. 

Baird Associates can trace their 
beginnings to work at Johns Hopkins 
and MIT in the field of infra-red 
spectroscopy. The company is now 
producing infra-red spectroscopes 
and related pieces of apparatus 
which are valuable research tools. 

Tracerlab, Inc. originated in work 
at MIT in connection with the cyclo- 
tron program. This group foresaw 
the postwar availability of radio- 
active isotopes from the atomic 
energy program of the Federal 
Government. Anticipating that these 
radioactive isotopes would find 
varied uses as tracer elements in 
both research and plant work, spe- 
cial equipment was developed which 
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permits the quantitative use of these 
new tools. 

Ultrasonic Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1945 to undertake research 
on commercial applications of high- 
intensity sound waves. One of the 
early projects involved the precipi- 
tation of naturally occurring fog 
by means of a sound projector. This 
work is continuing under Navy aus- 
pices and shows promise for clearing 
airfields of fog. Another application 
that shows promise is the precipita- 
tion of aerosols by passing them 
through a sonic chamber. Ultra- 
sonic Corporation has developed a 
sound generator which can convert 
into sound 50 per cent of the energy 
fed to it as compressed air, as 
compared with less than one per 
cent efficiency for the ordinary 
siren. An installation of this type 
operating on carbon black has shown 
efficiencies rivaling that of the 
electrostatic precipitator, which has 
long been standard in the field, to- 
gether with potentially lower oper- 
ating costs. Other applications of 
sound are being studied. 
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NEW CENTER 


R. KARL T. COMPTON has 
announced that a center for 
scientific aids to learning to study 
methods of collecting, organizing, 
and communicating knowledge will 
be established at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under a 
grant of $100,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The new center is conceived as a 
national and international resource 
in its field and will concern itself 
with research and experimentation 
on aspects of printing, documentary 
reproduction, visual education, sound 
recording, and mechanical selection 
systems. It will also serve as a 
center for training technicians, lib- 
rarians, and others in allied fields 
in the theories and practices of 
scientific aids to learning. 

In a joint statement outlining the 
objectives of the center, John E. 
Burchard, Director of Libraries, and 
Dr. Vernon D. Tate, Librarian of 
the Institute, said: 

“We have recognized for a long 
_time that we should make through 
the library of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology a contribu- 
tion to world scholarship which 
would be comparable to those we 
have been making through our class- 
rooms and laboratories. The library 
has for many years been excep- 
tionally large for a_ technological 


institution and now houses many 
important collections whose expan- 
sion and development would pro- 
vide the traditional opportunity to 
make such a contribution. 

“It has been our conviction, how- 
ever, that we would make a more 
Significant contribution by under- 
taking investigations extending be- 
yond the frontiers of the library 
into areas in which the broad scien- 
tific and engineering facilities of 
the Institute and the counsel of 
outstanding members of its staff 
would be marshaled for the benefit 
of scholarship. The generous grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation now 
makes it possible to begin this im- 
portant work. 

“The rapid increase in knowledge 
in all fields of human endeavor 
requires new concepts of the organ- 
ization and use of information. 
Books can no longer be regarded as 
the only primary medium for the 
storage of knowledge, and indeed in 
terms of space they are no longer 
the most efficient. There are very 
good reasons, in fact, for believing 
that, except for the great collections 
of literature, books will be sup- 
planted by more efficient and conve- 
nient mediums for accumulating and 
disseminating knowledge. This is a 
problem of great concern to scholars 
and educators. 
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“A wide variety of techniques, 
some in existence, others in early 
stages of development, offer promis- 
ing possibilities for research in this 
very important field. The motion 
picture, well established as a me- 
dium of entertainment, can _ be 
profitably explored as a means of 
visual education. Microphotography 
is technically well advanced, but its 
applications lag. Television of the 
printed word is technically simple, 
but to apply it to library resources 
poses complex economic and _ intel- 
lectual problems. Rapid _ selection 
systems are already well developed 
for business records and are promis- 
ing for bibliographical purposes, but 
the problem of using them to ad- 
vantage in scholarship has barely 
been sketched. 

“Five fields offer particularly at- 
tractive possibilities for a program 
of research in the Institute’s new 
center for scientific aids to learning. 
These include printing, one of the 
most important, which embraces all 
the variations of processes ranging 
from letter press through offset 
lithography and the many less pre- 
tentious forms of duplication; an- 
other is documentary reproduction 
which includes all methods of re- 
producing materials by photography, 
microphotography, microcard, mini- 
ature facsimile, and related tech- 
niques. Visual education is con- 
cerned with the uses of visual 
techniques in instruction, utilizing 
lantern slides, motion pictures, and 
other methods for textual and non- 
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textual materials. The field of sound 
recording must be concerned with 
the full exploitation of the sense 
of hearing, while methods of mecha- 
nical selection, dealing with theories 
of coding and mechanical methods 
for assembling, arranging and sup- 
plying data of all types through 
punched cards or other media, is 
still another important field for 
research. 

“Basic laboratory research alone 
will not provide answers for many 
of the problems that will inevitably 
arise in such a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The results must be tested 
in teaching, in the Institute’s lib- 
rary, and through the cooperation 
of the great libraries of neighbor- 
ing institutions such as that of 
Harvard University and the Boston 
Public Library, which 
through existing close relationships. 

“The work of the center for scien- 
tific aids to learning will be closely 
associated with the Institute’s ex- 
panding library program. The phys- 
ical plant will consist of a simple 
office and laboratories. Existing 
facilities will be utilized wherever 
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possible and in addition to dark- 
rooms, work areas, utilization and 
storage spaces for microfilm, lan- 
tern slides, motion picture films, 
and sound recordings will be in- 
stalled in the new library. Provision 
for a small machine shop to be used 
for experimental work, maintenance 
and repairs, together with a special 
exhibit of past and current equip- 
ment, and an _ inclusive library 
largely assembled from periodical 
literature will be made. In its larger 
concept when the plant is in full 
operation the entire library will be- 
come the laboratory. 

“In documentary reproduction, the 
staff, faculty, and library have al- 
ready become accustomed to the use 
of the products of several tech- 
niques; large holdings of material 
on microfilm have been acquired 
and several reading machines are in 
use. The students’ reader, initially 
distributed nearly a decade ago by 
the Carnegie Committee on Scien- 
tific Aids to Learning and now in 
use throughout the world, was de- 
signed and perfected at M. I. T. 

“Basic research in sound record- 
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ing, applied acoustics, phonetics, and 
instruction through audio processes 
is already under way in the Insti- 
tute’s new acoustics laboratory, the 
departments of Modern Languages, 
English and History, and others. 
Methods of mechanical selection are 
being studied in the department of 
electrical engineering, and possible 
applications to the chemical litera- 
ture are under way in the depart- 
ment of chemistry under sponsor- 
ship of the American Chemical 
Society.” 


Request 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States commends the 
many employers who are granting 
special leave of absence to their 
employees who are members of the 
Reserve of the Armed Services and 
the National Guard, in order to en- 
able these employees to maintain 
their Reserve status, and urges the 
local chambers and the trade associ- 
ations to use their influence to see 
that all employers follow this patri- 
otic practice. 
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Portion of head table at Chamber’s first luncheon meeting of the 
1947-48 season. Left to right: William A. Dole, Jr., Louis M. Hannum, 
Robert M. Kimball, A. Oram Fulton, and Dr. Bhaska Pandurang Hivale. 
Dr. Hivale who arrived in this country from Bombay, India, September 
18, 1947 gave a most interesting talk on the “Current Situation in India.” 
Many members have asked to hear him again. Six days after this meeting 
he left for India by plane and promised to return next fall. 
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Portion of head table at Chamber’s first luncheon meeting of the 1947-48 
season. Left to right: President Duncan, Alan Steinert, H. Coleman 
Moore, Jr., Samuel D. Wonders, and J. Claude Shea. The framed “Certi- 
ficates of Appreciation” in front of President Duncan were presented to 
Messrs. Steinert, Wonders, Shea, Dole, Hannum and Kimball who retired 
as Directors September 30, 1947. Messrs. Steinert, Duncan, and Moore 
also received framed “Certificates of Appreciation” for their service as 
President, Vice President and Clerk, respectively. Stephen P. Turke, who 
retired as a Director and Granville H. Beever, who retired as a Director 
and Treasurer and who were unable to be present, also were awarded 
certificates. 


Frank Jervis each have had twenty 

New Member years experience in screen process 

ENTRAL Square Printing & printing, wood engraving and all 

Engraving Co. is a new mem-__ phases of graphic art reproduction. 

ber of the Chamber, but the com- Both men are disabled veterans 

pany is not new in the printing with overseas service in the Signal 
business, as James F. Harrison and Corps of the U. S. Army. 
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Know Thyself 


cc NOW thyself” said the poet, 

and to know thyself is one of 
the first fundamentals in building 
a successful life. The person who 
knows his abilities and limitations, 
his inclinations and dislikes, his 
strengths and weaknesses has gone 
a long way in making possible a 
good adjustment to his work, his 
home, his family, and his com- 
munity. 

It is upon such underlying princi- 
ples that personal counseling serv- 
ices have developed in_ schools, 
social agencies, churches, communi- 
ties, businesses, and other institu- 
tions to make available to the indi- 
vidual the benefit of the best that 
science and trained guidance person- 
nel have to offer. The Cambridge 
YMCA Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ice is one such program. Through 
the medium of carefully chosen and 
administered educational, vocational 
and psychological tests and measure- 
ments and personal counseling by 
trained counselors, it affords special 
assistance in the study of vocational 
assets, choosing schools and school 
courses best suited to the individual, 
discovering the opportunities for 
greatest success, and making better 
adjustments and advancements in 
employment situations. 

Such counseling service does not 
claim to be a panacea which. will 


immediately make every man a suc- 
cess. It does claim to be of signi- 
ficant assistance to individuals who 
are seriously concerned about mak- 
ing the most of their potentialities. 


This is the second year of the 
Vocational Counseling Services un- 
der the sponsorship of the Cambridge 
YMCA. It has aided considerable 
numbers of people from all types 
of professions, and of all ages. This 
year, through cooperation with the 
long established and well equipped 
Boston YMCA Counseling Services, 
it is able to offer better service 
than ever before. 


The service should be of special 
interest to such diversified groups 
as recent high school and college 
graduates embarking upon careers, 
students still in school but doubtful 
of their present programs, adults 
seeking methods of improvement 
and advancement, personnel manag- 
ers seeking to find the best qualified 
persons for available positions, or 
veterans in the process of readjust- 
ment. ) 


Further information about this 
non-profit community service may 
be secured or appointments made at 
the Cambridge YMCA, 820 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., TROwbridge 3860. 
Special rates are provided for vet- 
erans. 
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The Broader Community 


From Address by National Chamber President 


EARL O.. SHREVE 
Before NACOS Convention 


ANY THINGS have happened 
M in recent years to expand the 
boundaries of what we term the 
“community.” There is no longer 
such a thing as community’ isola- 
tionism. 

Local chambers of commerce have 
more and more need to look beyond 
the horizon of local interests. They 
must take even more initiative than 
they now do in addressing them- 
selves to the solution of national 
issues —if they are to exert the 
influence that is theirs. 

I know that too few of us in busi- 
ness are in the habit of assuming 
much of that kind of responsibility. 
We have had a 15-year training 
course in having somebody in Wash- 
ington try to solve our problems 
for us. 

I’m not arguing the right or 
wrong of assistance programs set 
up under the federal government. 
But I do point to the willingness of 
people to depend on these programs, 
as indicative of a kind of Jekyll and 
Hyde philosophy. That philosophy 
must be abandoned. 

That’s the first decision we must 
make. But it isn’t the only one. 

Our problems are immense. No- 


body can deny that the war, and 
later, our extensive exports, have 
created a far from normal pattern 
of supply and demand. But I think 
that our stoic adherence to the 
theory of the economic inevitability 
of the business cycle is also to 
blame for some of our troubles. 


Cycles Can Be Tempered 

Immediate recognition, not only 
by business, but also by labor and 
by government, that such cycles can 
be tempered, would be a welcome 
shot in the arm for free enterprise. 

Business can go to bat against 
unwarranted juggling of wages and 
prices. Sensible adjustments—yes. 
But neither inflation nor deflation 
has ever been licked by extreme 
action in wage and price manipula- 
tions. 

Next, business, to level economic 
peaks and valleys, can take stock 
of its timing of capital investment 
and expansion. It can stop over- 
expanding in boom times, and under- 
expanding in depressed periods. 

And, business and labor must 
learn to get together over the con- 
ference table in good faith. 

Government has its responsibility, 
too, in helping straighten out our 
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economic confusion. But the govern- 
ment itself needs to clean house. 
Government needs. to eliminate 
wasteful expenditure and unnecessary 
personnel. It must stop competing 
with private enterprise as employer 
and producer. 

Government lending functions need 
to be coordinated with the general 
level of business activity. The tax 
structure needs careful study and 
revision. 

I know—as you all do—that even 
if every one of these prescriptions 
were applied, our problems would 
not be entirely erased. For no mat- 
ter what we do here at home, we 
are unable to escape the grim reali- 
ties of the international situation. 
They are disturbing. 

We find now that we must pour 
money and energy into the restora- 
tion of the very countries whose 
aspirations for conquest brought the 
holocaust. 

In the background is the spectre 
of Communism. If we fail in our 
help not alone to our friends, but 
also to our past enemies, there is 
small doubt but that Russia will 
move in. 

What Can Happen 

In this present world crisis, we 
must recognize that two things 
could happen in this country to can- 
cel the influence that we can have 
in preserving European indepen- 
dence. One is a depression. Com- 
munism preaches the vulnerability 
—the undependability — of capital- 
ism. Europe fears the effect of de- 


pression in America almost as much 
as it fears the effect of Russian 
pressure. 

The second tragedy at home that 
we must guard against is that of 
isolationism —of failure to recog- 


nize that our national community 


can no longer be an island, self 
sufficient within itself. 

We must realize that our inter- 
national problems go much deeper 
than strengthening other countries 
against economic and political chaos. 

Already in America we have a 
nucleus of communists and commu- 
nist sympathizers taking their or- 
ders from the Kremlin, with the 
avowed purpose of spreading their 
poison by every possible means. 
These American Communists are 
the advance men for the Russian 
ideology —for the Russian dream 
of world conquest. 

Most of us speak of we when 
we talk about our community. . But 
when we talk about Washington, we 
talk about they. It is time for us 
to begin talking about labor and 
management as we. It is time for 
us to begin talking about the federal 
government as we. 

It is time for us to begin talking 
about what we are going to do 
about world rehabilitation — and 
about the threat of Communism. It 
is time for us to begin talking 
about what we will do to make the 
American system of free enterprise 
an unbeatable combination of free 
and happy people living in a world 
of peace — which we have molded. 
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Completed building of the National 








gh 


Research Corporation which 


enhances the beauty of Memorial Drive. The building has been designed 
to meet the most exacting demands of modern research requirements. 
A complete story of the building and the company’s extensive work in 
research and vacuum engineering appears in the March 1946 issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge.” National Research Corporation is a new 
member of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, and the Contact Member 


is Mr. Stanley Heck. 
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You Are Welcome 
EMBERS of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce will be 
welcome at the Ninth New England 


Sales Management Conference, and 


the twenty-sixth annual sales rally 
and luncheon to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Friday, January 9 
and Saturday, January 10. Further 
details available at the Chamber of 
Commerce office. 
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You Will Receive 

EMBERS of the Cambridge 

Chamber of Commerce will 
receive a new membership roster 
shortly after the first of the new 
year. Please notice that the roster 
is marked “Confidential” and is for 
your use only. Please destroy last 
year’s roster as it can be used as 
‘a “sucker” list if it gets into the 
hands of the wrong persons. 

You also will receive a metal tab 
with the date 1948. Please place 
this tab on your metal solicitation 
sign at once. As most companies 
place these signs in a conspicuous 
place it is important that they get 
the “new look’ and not read 1947. 
If your sign is worn let us know as 
we prefer to replace it. Dilapidated 
signs do not denote a progressive 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Compton Honored 
R. KARL T. COMPTON, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, was awarded 
the 1947 Marcellus Hartley Medal 
by the National Academy of Sciences 


for “eminence in the application of 
science to public welfare.” He re- 
ceived the award “because of his 
notable contributions of an original 
character to the science of physics, 


‘his long and valuable career in the 


field of education and university 
administration, and in recognition 
of his eminent service in the war- 
time research effort of the nation, 
and in the reinforcing of collabora- 
tion and understanding between 
civilian scientists and military men.” 


New Product 


HE new product of the month 

shown in the October issue of 
“Industry” was a new type of knife 
sharpener. This item has been in- 
troduced by one of our members, 
Alden Speare’s Sons Co. The Robo 
Knife Grinder operates on the tradi- 
tional grindstone principle and 
actually grinds knives uniformly 
sharp the entire length of the blade. 
The article in “Industry” states, 
“The new sharpener was developed 
by Alden Speare’s Sons Co. at the 
suggestion of the New England In- 
dustrial Development Corporation 
as the result of the Speare organi- 
zation’s quest for a new product to 
manufacture.” 


New Order 
OPIES of Directory New Order 
No. 25-A covering employees 
in public housekeeping occupations 
are available at the Chamber office. 
This order replaces Restaurant and 
Hotel Restaurant Order No. 25. 
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Recently completed $1,000,000 corrugated box factory for the Boston Cor- 
rugated Box Division of Robert Gair Company, Inc., at 170 Fawcett 


Street, Cambridge. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


HIS new plant is the sixth 

occupied by the .Boston Cor- 
rugated Box Division :since the in- 
ception of its predecessor company 
40 years ago, each move having 
been forced by the need for larger 
manufacturing space. The Cam- 
bridge factory is of steel frame and 
brick masonry construction, of one 
story, except the front, which is two 
stories high to house the shipping 
floor and the office. The main manu- 
facturing room is 180 feet x 500 
feet, the largest single manufactur- 
ing floor in Gair’s plants, and the 
total manufacturing area is approxi- 
mately 150,000 square feet. 

Among the interesting features 
of the building are the natural light- 
ing by a pair of Monitors running 
the full length of the huge manu- 
facturing floor, and the arrange- 
ments by which all receiving and 
shipping is enclosed. The plant is 


This company is a new member in the Cambridge 


served by a spur of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The equipment of 
the former plant has been installed 
in the new plant, and additional im- 
provements made to provide a mo- 
dern box shop designed for econo- 
mical manufacture and increased 
capacity. The plant is under the 
local direction of Gordon W. Olson, 
Division Manager, Frank E. Newton, 
Sales Manager, and Hubert D. Se- 
well, Superintendent. 

The Boston Corrugated Box Divi- 
sion is one of the oldest units in the 
shipping container industry in New 
England, having been established in 
1907 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
by A. F. Warner who was soon 
joined by Mr. Childs and the busi- 
ness incorporated under the name 
of Warner & Childs Co. Mr. Childs 
remained active for a short period 
only. The steady growth of the busi- 
ness forced Mr. Warner in 1908 to 
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move from his Cambridge quarters 
to Medford, Massachusetts, where 
later he built a three story concrete 
building. The business was pur- 
chased by R. M. Taylor in 1923. 
The Gair Company in turn bought 
the business in 1928 and continued 
at the same location until 1935 when 
the business was moved to the Saco- 
Lowell properties in Newton Upper 
Falls, where it remained until the 
present move. 


Building Permits 
UILDING permits totaling 
$296,475 were issued in the 
City of Cambridge during the 
‘month of November. The largest 
permit issued was in the amount 
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of $247,000 for the new Stone and 
Forsyth building (picture in this 
issue). Two permits for $10,000 
each were issued to the Harvey 
Radio Laboratories for a broadcast- 
ing studio and Kraft Foods Co. for 
a gas and storage platform. Build- 
ing permits for the first eleven 
months of 1947 total $8,219,808. 


Marriage Licenses 

NE hundred and _ forty-eight 

marriage licenses were issued 
in Cambridge during October. This 
is 27.5% less than in October of 
1946, and 5.7% less than the five- 
year average. The total number of 
marriage licenses issued from Janu- 
ary through October is now 1662. 
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Legislation 
HE Massachusetts Legislature 
for 1948 will convene Wednes- 

day, January 7. This year the dead- 
line for filing bills and petitions 
was December 8, 1947. At that time 
2288 bills and petitions, department 
board and commission recommenda- 
tions had been filed. This represents 
an increase of 73 over the number 
filed during the preceding session. 
As soon as the printed bills are 
available from the State House they 
will be on file at the Chamber 
office. While the personnel of the 
Legislature and of the committees 
will be approximately the same as 
last year a new President will be 
chosen in the Senate; Representa- 
tive Frederick W. Willis (R) of 
Saugus will continue as Speaker of 
the House. 

City Manager Atkinson filed thir- 
teen bills, as follows: 

1—House Bill entitled “an act 
exempting governmental bodies and 
certain governmental agencies from 
payment of excise tax on gasoline 
and other motor vehicle fuel.” 

This is a bill exempting govern- 
mental bodies, including cities and 
towns and also the Boston Elevated, 
from the payment of excise tax on 
gasoline and other motor vehicle 
fuel. Since the entire deficit of the 
Boston Elevated must be paid by 
the 14 cities and towns that make 
up the district, it is felt it is unfair 
that this tax, which amounts to al- 
most $170,000 a year, should be 
levied on a unit which is now fully 
owned by the public. 
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Cambridge’s share of the deficit 
resulting from the gasoline tax 
alone is around $15,000. In addi- 
tion, Cambridge is also paying 
around $9,000 a year to the state 
for tax on gasoline, and the vehicles 


of the city seldom use a state road. 


The federal government long ago 
recognized the fact cities and towns 
should not pay federal taxes, yet 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts still taxes its cities for gaso- 
line. 

2—House Bill entitled “An act to 
require payment of motor vehicle 
excise tax as a condition precedent 
to registration of a motor vehicle.” 

Inasmuch as the Commonwealth 
assists the insurance companies by 
making sure that a registration can- 
not be issued unless an insurance 
policy has been issued for a car for 
the current year (and this in most 
cases means the policy has been 
paid for), it is only fair that the 
Commonwealth should assist the 
cities in the collection of motor 
vehicle excise taxes and make it a 
condition to the registration of a 
motor vehicle. 

38—House Bill entitled “An act 
further to regulate the excise tax 
on registered motor vehicles and 
trailers.” 

This is an act to amend Chapter 
60-A of the General Laws by 
changing the percentages of the 
list prices of automobiles to keep 
them more nearly in conformity 
with present valuation of cars. 

4—-Senate Bill entitled “An act 
relative to boundaries for the pur- 
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pose of carrying out a public housing 
project. 

This is a bill to permit the cities 
and towns to establish new bounda- 
ries when this is found necessary 
in carrying out a public housing 
project. Thus it is possible if laws 
are passed for housing by Congress 
if it would be desirable to establish 
one of these housing projects on a 
piece of property which is now part 
in Cambridge and part in Somer- 
ville, the major part being in Cam- 
bridge, this would permit the two 
cities by acts of the city councils 
to change their boundary for this 
purpose, and this purpose alone. 

At the present time this can be 
done only by an act of the Legis- 
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lature and it is very probable the 
Legislature might not be in session 
when it would be desired to do this. 

5—Senate Bill entitled “An act to 
provide for reimbursement by the 
Commonwealth to municipalities for 
loss of taxes on land and personal 
property owned by certain educa- 
tional institutions.” 

This is a bill similar to one which 
the city solicitor introduced last 
year, which provides for reimburse- 
ment by the State for loss of taxes 
on property used by educational in- 
stitutions. This is planned on the 
same basis that the State reimburses 
various cities and towns now when 
state buildings are located in their 
area. 
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6—House Bill entitled “An act in 
amendment to an act to provide 
housing for veterans of World 
Weare lise 

It is pretty well now established 
that the acts that were passed last 
year by the Legislature to speed up 
the erection of housing for veterans 
with funds provided by the cities 
are not having the desired results. 
With the exception of Boston and 
Cambridge very few cities have 
taken any definite steps in this 
direction. 

The amount of housing that could 
be built in this instance is less, for 
instance, in Cambridge than 20 per 
cent of the actual applications now 
on file. The act proposes that the 
housing authorities be authorized to 
borrow funds for a period up to 50 
years to erect houses for veterans 
and the State guarantee the deficit, 
if any, on the operation of these 
buildings up to 3% per cent per 
annum of the actual cost of the 
buildings. 

This is based very similafly to 
the program under which many of 
the federal public housing projects 
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in Massachusetts have been erected. 
It is, in effect, a subsidy and gua- 
rantee by the State and it is esti- 
mated would not result in a cost 
of over $3,000,000 a year to the 
State on 20,000 housing units. 


7—House Bill entitled “An act 
relative to power to make appro- 
priations by cities and towns.” 


This is an act authorizing cities 
and towns to participate in the pay- 
ment of group life insurance for 
their employees. This act, which was 
first initiated in the Legislature by 
the city of Cambridge two years 
ago, has thus far failed to pass the 
Legislature. It is felt and hoped it 
will pass this time. 


8—Senate Bill entitled “‘An act to 
provide partial reimbursement by 
the Commonwealth for certain de- 
ficits in operation of veterans’ hous- 
ing projects.” 

This is an act to provide a sub- 
sidy from the State not exceeding 
3% per cent per annum of the total 
cost of any project which. is ap- 
proved for construction for veterans 
housing under chapter 372, Acts of 
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1946 as amended by chapter 479 of 
the Acts of 1947. 

9—Senate Bill entitled “An act 
in amendment to an act authorizing 
a 40-hour work week for employees 
of certain cities and towns.” 

This is an act amending the 40- 
hour week for employees of cities 
and towns which was recently ac- 
cepted by the city council. The 
amendment in this is merely to the 
effect that in case of unusual emer- 
gencies where it is necessary to 
employ city or town workers beyond 
40 hours the determination of 
whether or not this is an emer- 
gency shall be made by the mayor, 
or in cities governed by Plan D or 
E by the city manager. The reason 
for this is that in some cities the 
city auditor has taken upon himself 
the decision of whether or not the 
matter is an emergency, in which 
case it is possible for a department 
head who thinks the matter is of 
an emergency nature to employ his 
people, then only to find out the 
auditor does not regard this as an 
emergency and, therefore, refuses 
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This would specifically help in 
the City of Cambridge the payment 
of school janitors and others’ who 
do duplicate work. Up to the 
present time many school janitors 
have substantially augmented their 
income by taking care of school 
halls that are rented out for various 
purposes. 

In the opinion of the city auditor 
of Cambridge this is not an emer- 
gency and he therefore does not see 
fit to pay for the time given to 
this purpose. It is our belief that 
inasmuch as the responsibilities of 
the operation of a city rest with 
either the mayor or city manager, 
he and he only should be the one 
authorized to determine this. Pass- 
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age of this amendment will greatly 
help a very awkward situation, 
whereby some of our employes find 
that rather than benefiting from the 
passage of this law they are actually 
losing money by it. 

10—Senate Bill, entitled, “An act 
to exempt interest on bonds issued 
‘by housing authorities for veterans 
housing projects from taxation.” 
This is an act which exempts from 
taxation interest on bonds issued by 
housing authorities for veterans 
housing projects. The passage of 
this particular act is necessary to 
make workable other acts which are 
included in this group and it will 
reduce by a substantial amount the 
interest which the housing authori- 
ties will have to pay. 


11—House Bill, entitled, “An act 
to provide for temporary leaves of 
absence for Civil Service employees 
for the purpose of filling other 
positions.” 

This is an act which provides for 
temporary leaves of absence for 
Civil Service employees for the pur- 
pose of filling other non-Civil Serv- 
ice positions in the city. Thus in 
our particular instance we have 
several situations like this, such as 
James Hughes, who was a foreman 
in the street division, has been made 
a director of veterans services; John 
Corcoran, an engineer in the engin- 
eering department, has been made 
purchasing agent. Both of these 
men have a Civil Service status 
and are occupying non-Civil Service 
positions. Both positions are promo- 
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tional positions, but are positions 
from which they could be removed 
by another administration. It has 
been the policy of this administra- 
tion to as far as possible promote 
employees of the city from junior 
positions to senior positions and to 
department heads positions wherever 
possible. Most of these department 
heads are naturally non-Civil Serv- 
ice. It is to help boost the morale 
and insure employees of an opportu- 
nity of promotion and at the same 
time retain for them and _ their 
families their Civil Service status 
in case they should by any chance 
lose the position to which they have 
been promoted. 


12—House Billl, entitled, “An act 
permitting the city of Cambridge 
to use surplus income of the water 
department under certain condi- 
tions.” 


This is an act to permit the City 
of Cambridge to use a sum of 
money sufficient to provide for the 
erection of a swimming pool on 
Cambridge Field from surplus funds 
in the water department. 
13—Senate Bill, entitled, ‘An act 
relative to appropriations and ex- 
penditures for school departments.” 

This is a proposal to place the 
schools under Section 31, etc. In 
other words, to put them under the 
general finance laws of the State. 

Any member who wishes to serve 
on the Chamber’s Legislative Com- 
mittee should contact President 
Duncan or call the Chamber Office 
(Tr. 4-4100). 
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New England’s Largest Paper Merchants 
Move to Cambridge 


Stone and Forsyth Company who have been located at 67 Kingston 
Street for forty-one years are erecting a modern warehouse in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at the corner of Brookline and Henry Streets near the 
Cambridge end of the Cottage Farm Bridge. 

This business was started November 1, 1881 as a partnership between 
James Forsyth and E. H. Stone at 60 Federal Street, Boston, and in 
January 1886 they moved to 268 Devonshire Street, prior to moving into 
their present location. 

The Company has grown from a very inconspicuous beginning to the 
front rank of the paper industry in New England. They have not only 
outgrown their present quarters, but traffic congestion has made it neces- 
sary to re-locate in a spot more accessible to truck and train delivery. 

The new one-story building with about 45,000 square feet on one floor 
and with about 35,000 square feet of additional land for truck service 
and parking will provide the finest receiving and shipping conditions 
possible. It is expected to be ready for occupancy about August, 1948. 

Charles T. Main, Incorporated, Boston, are the architects and Treden- 
nick-Billings Company, Boston, the general contractors. The land was 
purchased through. the office of C. W. Whittier & Bro. from Mr. Edward 
S. Stimpson. 
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Cambridge Statistics of “The Magazine of Cambridge’, 
: and the manufacturing companies 
HE October report, showing reporting show a decided gain in 
Employment and Pay Roll employment. 
Earnings in the 14 Leading Cities On. the “other manGethare cae 
in Massachusetts, shows an increase slight decrease in wages paid. Re- 
forsGambridge. The report shows — qo.cq en ethese figures is the fact 
trends only. Further details are jth4t chemical plants showed de- 
contained in the separate releases creases of 7.8 percent in employ- 
by classes of employment, and may ment and 14.9 percent in total wages 
be obtained from the Massachusetts paid. With several new buildings 
Department of Labor and Industries. started, next month should show an 
Compare the following figures increase in both employment and 
with those in the November issue payroll in the construction industry. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from September 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
245 22,135 $1,070,660 +2.2 +0.4 
Manufacturing 83 13,916 688,048 +2.1 —0.8 
Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 66 2,904 130,002 +3.4 +2.3 
Construction 60 817 47,384 —9.6 —5.8 
All Other Classes 36 4,498 205,226 +4,3 +4,7 
\= a Gee Ca Ga = EE Ea a eae 
\/ To all Chamber members and to the citizens of Cambridge; 
A Happy and Prosperous 1948. ry 
—=_ =~ a = ee .—= — = = a 
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1946—1947 Municipal Progress 


City Manager's Report to the City Councal 


N December 29 City 
PATS Manager John B. At- 
BY kinson made a report 
Lay, Sh to the Cambridge City 
Zt Council. As this report 
eubald be read by business men, tax- 
payers and citizens, it is reprinted 
as given, with the exception of noted 
deletions made to save space. 
Introduction 
The past two years have brought 
many new problems to the Nation at 
large and to our City government. 
They have seen the end of the War 
with Japan, the return of our Vet- 
erans, and the readjustment to a 
peace- time economy. We have all 
been faced with new problems, but 
I believe we also have made sub- 
stantial progress. Following is a 
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summary of the outstanding strides 
forward taken by our City govern- 
ment in this period. 
Legislation 

Many important legislative . mat- 
ters have been acted upon by your 
Honorable Body in the past two 
years. One of the most valuable of 
these for the economic and efficient 
function of the City’s services was 
the creation of a Department of 
Public Works under a Public Works 
Commissioner in 1946. The consoli- 
dation of the construction and main- 
tenance crews of the Street Depart- 
ment, Cemetery Department, Sewer 
Department, Building Maintenance 
and Building Operations, and Park 
Department into one organization 
has made possible a more efficient 
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use of men, equipment, and ma- 
terials. The separation of the Park 


Department from the Recreation De- 
partment and the setting up of the 
new Recreation Commission have 
likewise provided a more effective 


recreation program for our children. — 


The ordinance establishing park- 
ing meters, passed in December, 
1946, has provided a new important 
source of revenue for the City in ad- 
dition to improving parking condi- 
tions. There are now approximately 
570 parking meters in operation, and 
estimated income to the end of the 
year is approximately $40,000. Each 
meter brings in between $1.75 and 
$2.25 per week. Two hundred addi- 
tional meters are now being installed 
at Kendall, Porter and Calnan (In- 
man) Squares and on side streets 
adjacent to Harvard and Central 
Squares. These are enthusiastically 
supported by local merchants as an 
aid in providing parking space for 
shoppers. It may interest you to 
know that our ordinance on parking 
meters is considered almost perfect 
and is being widely copied by other 
cities both within the Commonwealth 
and outside. 


The acceptance by your Honorable 
Body of a new retirement law for 
policemen and firemen enacted at the 
last session of the Legislature now 
permits retirement at the age of 50 
and makes it compulsory at the age 
of 65. 


Another important piece of legis- 
lation was the law passed last year 
which put City employees, with the 
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exception of policemen, firemen and 
school teachers, on a forty-hour work 
week. 


City Finances 


Cambridge faces 1948 in an ex- 
tremely sound financial condition. 
The accompanying charts show some 
of the major trends in City finances 
since 1940. 

In the past two years our tax rate 
has been further reduced from 
$35.90 to $35.50, representing the 
fifth and sixth consecutive years 
of tax rate reductions. The total re- 
duction of $10.80 is a decrease of ap- 
proximately 25% since 1941. Cam- 
bridge was one of the few cities in 
the Commonwealth to reduce its tax 
rate in 1947 and the only city in 
the State to reduce its tax rate for 
six consecutive years. It is also the 
only city in the Commonwealth with 
a tax rate lower than that in 1941 
and by more than $10.00. 

The assessed valuation of real es- 
tate has increased from approxi- 
mately $158,000,000 in 1945 to ap- 
proximately $178,000,000 in 1947. 
New construction and alterations ac- 
count for a little less than 30% of 
this increase while the increased val- 
uations on industrial and business 
property account for 50%, and in- 
creases on residential properties, 
chiefly apartment houses, account for 
slightly more than 20%. 

At the close of 1947 the City’s 
bonded debt is $2,814,000. Since 
1945 we have paid off $1,526,000 of 
our debt. In the six year period 


(continued on page 5) 
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since 1941 we have reduced our debt 
almost 75%. 

The policy of ‘“Pay-As-We-Go”, 
introduced in 1942, has resulted in 
substantial savings to the City in 
interest on debt, which materially 
reduces our tax rate. In 1941 
$4,455,000 in short-term loans were 
negotiated, of which. $1,955,000 were 
outstanding on December 31, 1941. 
In 1946 we borrowed $850,000 -and 
in 1947 $1,200,000 in short-term 
notes, both of which were paid off 
before the end of the year. At this 
time approximately 95% of our real 
estate taxes have been collected, and 
96% of the personal property tax 
has been collected. The amount of 
uncollected taxes from _ previous 
years is extremely small. 
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Payment for various services of 
the City has added greatly to our 
income. The City Hospital, for ex- 
ample, brought in $822,000 in 1946 
and an estimated $365,000 in 1947, 
in spite of a decrease in patient 
load. The Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
brought $106,000 in 1946 and an es- 
timated $94,000 in 1947, as its pa- 
tient load decreased in the latter 
year. 

Income from parking meters has 
been another source of revenue, 
which I have mentioned in detail 
under the section “Legislation”. 

Through the successful efforts of 
our City Solicitor, the City recov- 
ered $684,648 in franchise taxes of 
the Cambridge Electric Light Com- 
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pany from the State Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation in a 
case before the Supreme Court in 
1946. 

In spite of our generally sound fi- 
nancial condition at present, trends 
have developed recently’ which, if 
continued, will make for a less 
promising financial picture in the 
future. Salary increases alone in the 
past two years have added about 
$1,000,000 to City expenditures. The 
forty hour week has also meant in- 
creased personnel costs. The cost 
of materials and contractual serv- 
ices has gone up all along the line. 
City expenditures for Public Welfare 
especially have increased, so that 
the City is now carrying close to 
3,000 cases weekly compared to 2,000 
cases in 1945. New State Legislation 
has increased the welfare load to 
be borne by the City without provid- 
ing any additional source of revenue. 
It is the upward trend in welfare 
cases which more than any other 
single item obscures our financial 
horizon. 


Improvement of City Property 

The close of the war two and one- 
half years ago made possible on a 
large scale the remodeling and 
renovating of City property, previ- 
ously held up by shortages of men 
and materials. Since that time, the 
competent building maintenance 
crew of the Public Works Depart- 
ment has been at work repairing, 
painting and remodeling virtually 
every City building. 

The most extensive major piece of 
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work has been on the City Hospital. 
I mention here only the most im- 
portant items. The woodwork in all 
hospital buildings has been painted 
on the interior and exterior. A com- 
plete roofing and waterproofing job 
to the amount of $39,000 is under 
way at present. Ward C has been 
converted into a _ sterilizing room. 
The laboratory has been enlarged 
and‘ rearranged. Two of the four 
operating rooms in the operating 
suite have been equipped with new 
tables and lights. A central supply 
system complete with Fenwall for 
the manufacture of parenteral fluids, 
costing about $25,000, has been in- 
stalled. The Hospital now prepares 
its own sterile packs, sterile goods, 
and sets. The powerhouse chimney 
has been completely repaired and 
waterproofed. Wooden and glass 
cubicles have been installed in the 
children’s ward. Hand-washing fa- 
cilities have been installed in all 
Cahill House nurseries. Steam elec- 
tric dishwashers have been installed 
in five wards and in the therapeutic 
diet kitchen. 


An extensive job of interior re- 
pairing is also under way at the 
Tuberculosis Hospital. Other major 
buildings which have been bright- 
ened up by partial or complete re- 
painting have been the City Infirm- 
ary, the Pumping Station, Russell 
Field buildings, City Hall, and 
McCusker Center. An attractive new 
branch library was opened in 1947 
in the Observatory Hill section. 


The grounds of municipal build- 
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ings and municipal garden plots 


throughout Cambridge have been’ 


relandscaped and beautified, and 
thousands of bulbs and flowering 
plants have been planted. New 
greenhouses have been purchased 
and installed adjacent to the City 
Infirmary. They provide additional 
space for growing the thousands of 
plants used in beautifying our city. 
Street and Highway Improvements 

In 1946, 4.9 miles of streets were 
resurfaced. Names deleted to save 
space.) 

In 1947, an additional 4.3 miles 
were resurfaced. (Names deleted to 
save space.) 

As this work was done by our 
Public Works crews, using modern 
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equipment, the cost was much less 
than if it had been done by private 
contractors. 

Our Electrical Department has 
also been busy. At the instigation 
of your Honorable Body our street 
lighting system is being modernized 
in accordance with a survey made 
with the cooperation of the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company in 
1946. Two years of the five-year 
program planned have already been 
completed. Brighter lights have 
been installed on Massachusetts Av- 
enue between Bigelow and Water- 
house Streets, on Cambridge Street 
from Lechmere Square to Webster 
Street and from Fayette Street to 
Peabody Street, and on parts of 
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Garden, Mount Auburn, Holyoke, 
and Boylston Streets. 

Eight thousand feet of new cable 
was laid on Concord Avenue from 
Appleton Street to the Belmont line. 
The Police Radio system has been 
improved by a new underground 
cable between Police and Fire Head- 
quarters. 


A program of modernizing the 
street signs is now in progress, and 
many of the attractive new metal 
signs prepared by the sign painters 
in the Public Works Department 
have already been installed. 

The new loud speakers for traffic 
control at Harvard and Central 
Squares have been extremely suc- 
cessful in providing for pedestrian 
safety. The substitution of track- 
less trolleys or buses on Massachu- 
setts Avenue between Massachusetts 
Station and Harvard Square, ex- 
pected in the near future, will per- 
mit further improvement of the traf- 
fic situation in Harvard Square. 


A summary of traffic and highway 
improvements vitally affecting Cam- 
bridge is not complete without men- 
tion of the construction carried out 
by the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission. The extension of Memorial 
Drive to Fresh Pond Parkway has 
provided another strip of beautiful 
river drive, reducing traffic conges- 
tion on Mount Auburn Street and 
adjacent streets at no cost to the 
City. The Metropolitan District 
Commission has also built a small 
traffic circle at the intersection of 
‘Fresh Pond Parkway and Mount 
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Auburn Street, and now is building 
another circle at the intersection of 
Alewife Brook Parkway and Concord 
Avenue. Both of these improve- 
ments will be of help in minimizing 
traffic hazards at these intersections. 


New Equipment 

Your Honorable Body has been 
most cooperative in appropriating 
funds for new equipment for the 
various City departments during the 
past two years. Although. relatively 
large amounts have been expended, 
we have succeeded in carrying out a 
program of modernization which has 
resulted in increased operation ef- 
ficiency and improved services for 
our citizens. 

Purchases are made in line with 
a general long-range policy of re- 
placing old equipment. Among the 
most outstanding items are the fol- 
lowing: (Deleted to save space.) 


Welfare 

Expenditures for all divisions of 
public welfare have increased con- 
siderably in the past two years in 
spite of the fact that employment 
as well as wages are at the highest 
level in history. For the most part 
these expenditures are due _ to 
changes in State legislation setting 
up standards which the City must 
meet in order to receive any alloca- 
tion of State funds. With the ex- 
ception of General Relief the mini- 
mums authorized by our Board of 
Public Welfare are established by 
the State, which in effect now con-_ 
trols the largest part of our wel- 
fare budget. | 
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State legislation lowering the age 
limits, almost eliminating children’s 
support of their parents, and in- 
creasing the minimums without pro- 
viding additional funds to meet them 
have been the means of increasing 
the total welfare outlay of the City 
approximately 30% in the last two 
years. Total expenditures for Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and General Relief for 1945 
were $1,249,627 as against $1,661,932 
for 1947, a net increase of $412,305. 
The City’s share of this expenditure 
to be met by local taxes, after State 
and Federal grants and other reim- 
bursements have been deducted, has 
increased more than $200,000 in this 
two-year period, an increase of al- 
most 60%. 


City Hospital 

Many thousands of dollars have 
been expended on equipment and 
supplies for the Cambridge City Hos- 
pital since 1945. The most im- 
portant of these items are listed 
under “‘New Equipment”. The Build- 
ing Maintenance Division has also 
done a great deal of work in remodel- 
ing and renovating Hospital fa- 
cilities. These are listed in detail 
under “Improvement of City: Prop- 
erty”. 

By far the most important change 
in the Hospital, however, has taken 
place in the morale and ‘esprit de 
corps’ of the hospital staff. Under 
the direction of former Brigadier 
General George B. Foster, Jr., and 
his assistants, Cambridge is devel- 
oping most attractive modern hospi- 
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tal services for its citizens. Each 
one of you should visit the Hospital 
in person to see the splendid trans- 
formation that has taken place there. 
Recreation 

A complete revision of our recrea- 
tion system is now well under way. 
The formation of a new Recreation 
Commission and the separation of 
the former Recreation Department 
from the Park Department now pro- 
vides us with an energetic citizen 
group and an able staff whose at- 
tention is focused entirely on recrea- 
tional activities. During 1947 a sub- 
stantial appropriation was made 
available by your Honorable Body 
over and above the regular recrea- 
tion budget for the program of re- 
modeling existing play areas and 
providing additional small play areas 
throughout the city. The following 
new play areas now in operation 
have been added in this two-year 
period: 


Joseph M. Alberico Playground at 
Allston and Pleasant Streets 
Edward Leo Silva Playground at 
Otis and Fourth Streets 
Thomas S. Tilleri Playground at 
271 Cambridge Street 
Reginald Wilder Playground at 
Lee and West Streets 
In the process of acquisition are 
the following play areas: 
William F. Cooper Playground at 
Hancock and Centre Streets 
The Agassiz School Playground at 
Sacramento and Oxford Streets. 
During the summer the following 
areas were extensively remodeled 
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and completely re-equipped: 
Norfolk Street Playground 
Robert I. Paine Playground 
Morse School Playground 
Peabody School Playground 
Wellington School Playground 
Fletcher School Playground 
Extensive improvements have been 
carried out at Russell Field. Both 
of the field houses have been com- 
pletely remodeled and new accom- 
modations installed. The field has 
been resurfaced with turf and a 
cinder track added. An area adja- 
cent to the City Infirmary has been 
prepared to serve both as a practice 
football field and a hockey rink. New 
baseball diamonds have been pro- 
vided on the filled land of the clay 
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pits adjacent to Sherman Street. 
Many other revisions too numerous 
to mention have been made through- 
out our whole recreation system. 
Under the aggressive leadership of 
the new Recreation Commission, an 
expended program of play activities 
has been carried out. Twenty-five 
playgrounds were in operation last 
Summer, including those at the 
Morse and Gannett Schools pre- 
viously closed for a number of years. 
The Rindge Technical School Gym- 
nasium was added to the list of in- 
door recreation facilities. Plans are 
well under way for the construction 
of an outdoor swimming pool at 
Donnelly Field. In 1948 further im- 
provements should be made on play 
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areas included in our 1947 schedule 
but not yet completed. Sennott Park 
especially needs to be considerably 
improved to provide play space and 
facilities for the active play of 
youngsters and teen-age children. 


Veterans’ Services 

Cambridge was the first city in 
Massachusetts to erect Temporary 
Emergency Housing for Veterans in 
1946, providing apartments for 304 
Veterans and their families through- 
out the city. These houses were 
former war housing and were ob- 
tained from Portland, Maine through 
a grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment. City crews prepared the sites 
and contractors erected the build- 
ings, which are managed by the 
Cambridge Housing Authority. 

Today under special State Legisla- 
tion passed in 1946 and 1947, the 
Cambridge Housing Authority has 
plans under way for a permanent 
four-story apartment house on Mag- 
azine Street to house 68 Veterans’ 
families, making partial use of a 
$1,500,000 bond issue for this pur- 
pose authorized by your Honorable 
Body earlier this year. This will be 
the first permanent apartment house 
in Massachusetts built for Veterans 
by a municipal government. Studies 
are being made for additional apart- 
ment buildings on several other sites 
throughout the city. The selection 
of these sites has been carried on by 
the Veterans’ Housing Committee of 
your Honorable Body in cooperation 
with the Cambridge Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Committee. 


In the past two years our Vet- 
erans’ Service Department in Mc- 
Cusker Center has handled approxi- 
mately 100,000 inquiries, including 
thousands of photostats made on the 
City photostat machine as a free 
Service to Veterans. Recently this 
department has been called upon to 
act as Liaison Headquarters in the 
Repatriation of World War II Over- 
seas Dead. Each Body is met and 
an Escort and Guard of Honor are 
provided. To date, nine Cambridge 
Veterans have been returned of a 
total of about 190 expected. 

Meeting rooms for Veterans or- 
ganizations provided in McCusker 
Center have already been greatly 
used, and additional rooms are now 
being remodeled there for this pur- 
pose. In 1946 the L. D. Mahoney 
Recreation Center was turned over 
to the Veterans’ use because of the 
heavy demand for meeting places 
for Veterans’ organizations. 


Personnel 

The working conditions of City 
employees have been generally im- 
proved by higher pay, shorter hours, 
and the provision of modern ma- 
chinery and equipment. In line with 
the best administrative practice of 
large industries our Budget Exam- 
iner has been acting as Director of 
Personnel Relations and maintains 
a complete file of personnel records. 
A reclassification study of jobs and 
salary schedules, begun in 1942, isa 
continuing process and has already 
resulted in a more equitable salary 
scale among City employees. The 
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forty-hour week, effective last Sep- 
tember, included all City employees 
except those of the Police, Fire and 
School Departments. This action 
put the City on an eight-hour day 
and a five-day week. Strangely 
enough this actually puts a hardship 
on some employees in being deprived 
of overtime pay; hence, some mod- 
ification of this law would seem 
feasible. 

Cambridge is one of the few cities 
in the Commonwealth with an ap- 
prentice training program under the 
G. I. Bill in operation. At the pres- 
ent time we have twelve men re- 
ceiving apprentice training, but a 
somewhat enlarged program is anti- 
cipated. 
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Activities of Other City Departments 


“Space here does not permit a de- 

tailed account of all the excellent 
work done by other City Depart- 
ments. The Law Department, for 
example, continues its unbroken rec- 
ord of successes before the Supreme 
Court. The last decision rendered 
in our favor established the right 
of the City to set minimum rates 
for taxicabs. 


Our Planning Board and its staff 
have been extremely active in fur- 
thering surveys and plans for the 
physical development of Cambridge 
in all fields. Their thorough. recrea- 
tion study published early in 1947 
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has provided us with a guide for 
the future development of our recre- 
ation facilities. Following this gen- 
eral survey, the staff prepared de- 
tailed plans for most of our new 
small play areas. Highway improve- 
ments, the extension of the Rapid 
Transit to North Cambridge, sites 
for Veterans’ housing, the prepara- 
tion of the annual report are among 
the other major activities of the 
Board. Special attention is being 
given to cooperation with State 
agencies in the planning of high- 
ways affecting Cambridge. 

The Water Department has con- 
tinued its excellent record set by 
Timothy Good, who has been re- 
placed by Acting Superintendent 
William McGinness. Since last June 
about 5,000 feet of pipe have been 
laid to provide additional facilities 
for new industries. At this time 
surveys and plans for improved sery- 
ice which have been carried on dur- 
ing the past year are in their final 
stage and will be completed early 
in 1948. 


Two years ago I appointed 50 
representative Cambridge citizens to 
serve on the Civic Unity Committee. 
During the past year the Committee 
has been active in its work of fur- 
thering understanding among all the 
groups in our community. Its pres- 
ent program is centered on work 
in the fields of community research, 
employment, housing, and education, 
with the object of making Cam- 
bridge a better place for people of 
every ancestry and faith. 


The Dowse Fund Lecture series 
at the Cambridge Public Library for 
the third consecutive year are offer- 
ing a most interesting program of 
prominent speakers. These Sunday 
afternoon lectures, open to all, 
promise an added source of cultural 
enjoyment to our community. A 
storyteller, added to the Library 
staff this year, is giving considerable 
pleasure to boys and girls in recre- 
ation centers in different sections of 
the city. 


Much more could be written about 
the activities of our various other 
City Departments that continue to 
perform so competently for our citi- 
zens. A complete report on their 
activities will be available in the 
1947 Annual Report. 
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Portion of head table at Chamber’s Christmas luncheon, left to right — 
Directors Alwin A. Klauer, President, Cambridge Auto Forge, Inc.; Edward 
R. O’Hara, General Sales Manager, The Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany; Dr. F. Leroy Foster, Assistant to the Director, Division of Industrial 
Cooperation, Mass. Institute of Technology, and A. Oram Fulton, Chairman 
of the Speakers’ Committee, and Vice President of the Chamber. Phil 
Saltman and his “Stars of Tomorrow” entertained members and their guests 
who filled every available seat in the ballroom. 


Whittemore Bros. Corp. Commercial 
manufacturers of Banking 
Shoe Polishes Trust 
Leather Dressings CAMBRIDGE 
Beeches. Dree TRUST COMPANY 
Saddle Soap 
and Member Federal Deposit 


Waterproof Dressings Insurance Corp. 
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Portion of head table at Chamber’s Christmas luncheon, right to left — 
Directors W. B. Slemmer, Vice President, Warren Brothers Roads Com- 
pany; Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company; 
Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer, Reliance Cooperative Bank; William H. 
Vogler, Vice President, New England Confectionery Co., and President 
Duncan. The Directors at the head table for this meeting are those whose 
three-year terms started October 1, 1947. 








Manufacturers of 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Leather Belting 
SAVINGS BANK Power Transmission 
Appliances 
CENTRAL SQUARE OLMSTED-FLINT 
CORPORATION 
Savings Accts. Club Accts. Main and Portland Streets 


Savings Bank Life Insurance TR owbridge 6-7540 
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The MacKenzie table at the Christmas luncheon was as prominent as 
“Mac’s” tie. With backs to the head table, left to right — John E. Cain, 
President, John E. Cain Co.; Police Chief John R. King; City Manager 
John B. Atkinson; Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie Motor Sales, 
Inc.; Frank A. K. Boland, Hotel Commander, and Fire Chief John F. 
Collins. Two of the Assessors can be seen on the camera side of the table, 
Joseph Guiney and Thomas F. Gibson. 
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Shea Installed 


CLAUDE SHEA, past Director 
af - of the Chamber, and at present 
active on the National Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Committee, was installed 
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as President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cambridge. 

Other Chamber members installed 
as officers of Kiwanis were: J. Henry 
Quinn, 2nd Vice President—Wilburt 
D. Jones, Alwin A. Klauer, and 
Francis W. Phelan — Directors. 


Use Lifebuoy for a 
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Did You Receive? 
HE new 1948 Membership 
Roster, the 1948 metal tabs for 
solicitations signs and the scheduie 
of tax returns to be filed by Massa- 
chusetts Corporations have _ been 
sent to Chamber members. If you 
did not receive yours, please contact 
the Chamber office. 


News Letter 
HE Chamber of Commerce 
“Newsletter” is distributed the 
first of each month to those mem- 
bers who expressed a desire to re- 
ceive it. Any member who wishes 
his name added to the mailing list 
should write the Chamber. There 
is no charge for this extra service. 


Bus Service 
HE Chamber’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation Committee is con- 
ducting a survey to determine the 
need for a bus line from Lechmere 
Square to the Charles River end of 
Vassar Street. If a sufficient number 
of people would use such a line, an 
effort will be made to get permission 
of the Metropolitan District Com- 


mission to allow the buses to use 
Memorial Drive temporarily as a 
connecting link to Brookline Street. 
Then the buses would return to 
Lechmere Square via Albany or 
Sidney Street. 

Some of the questions involved are 
—(a) should such a service start at 
Kendall or Lechmere Square—(b) 
what hours of the day is such a 
service necessary—(c) what route 
should be selected to best serve the 
area. 

The Traffic and Transportation 
Committee invites your comment. 
Address letters to the Chamber of- 
fice. 


Retail 


HE Domestic Distribution De- 
partment of the National Cham- 
ber has prepared a booklet entitled, 
“What It Takes to be a Retailer.” 
The publication takes the prospec- 
tive retailer through successive pro- 
cesses of starting a business, dis- 
cusses briefly such subjects as apti- 
tude, capital, knowledge, location, 
the store building, stock and fix- 
tures, store records, management 
and business ethics. 
Members wishing a copy should 
write to the Chamber. 


Mechanical Brain 
HE lead article in last month’s 
issue of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” was “Research Along the 
Charles.” In this article reference 
was made to the so-called “Mark 1” 
or the “mechanical brain.’ 
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The Provost of Harvard Univer- 
sity believes that the following in- 
formation should be printed so that 
proper credit may be given to those 
who took part in this remarkable 
invention. 

“The original IBM automatic se- 
quence controlled calculator, which 
was formally presented to Harvard 
University by IBM in August, 1944, 
was invented by engineers of IBM 
following the basic theory of Pro- 
fessor Howard H. Aikin of Harvard. 
Full credit for the invention should 
go to four engineers of IBM: Clair 
D. Lake, Frank E. Hamilton, Ben- 
jamin M. Durfee and James W. 
Bryce. The machine was built to 
their specifications after six years 
of laboratory work in the IBM plant 
at Endicott, New York, with Mr. 
Lake in charge of the inventive 
work. When completed, the machine 
was presented to Harvard by IBM. 

IBM had been working with schol- 
ars in various institutions on the 
application of its mechanisms to the 
problems of science since 1928, and 
many special machines to serve sci- 
ence had been developed. Professor 
Aiken has said that it was the in- 
vention of the use of punch. cards 
for the storing of numbers and for 
the rapid distribution of numbers 
into counters for carrying on num- 
erical processes, developed by IBM, 
and the associated mechanisms, 
which brought the possibility of 
scientific calculating machinery into 
the realm of possibility. The IBM 
Sequence Controlled Calculator em- 


bodied the use together of a number 
of mechanisms invented or developed 
by IBM. Among these were: 

Multiplying Machine, invented by 
Bryce in 1934. 

Dividing Machine, 
Bryce in 1986. 

Multiplying Dividing Machine, a 
combination of Mr. Bryce’s above 
mentioned multiplying and dividing 
machines in a single machine utiliz- 
ing the same mechanisms for both 
functions, invented by Bryce and 
Dickinson in 1987. 

Unit Counter Construction and 
means for electrically resetting 
counters, invented by Carroll in 
1925. 

Pluggable Type Relay, invented 
by Lake and Pfaff in 1937. 

Double-Deck Card Feed, invented © 
by Lake in 1921. 

Electromatic Typewriter, invented 
by James F. Smathers in 1921 and 
acquired by IBM in 19338, and fur- 
ther developed for automatic opera- 
tion by Lake and Hamilton in 1936. 

Counter Readout and Emitter, in- 
vented by Bryce in 1928. © 

Commutator Total-Taking Mecha- 
nism, invented by Daly in 1926. 

In selecting the means for obtain- 
ing the sequence control of the ma- 
chine, the engineers considered two 
principles already established, 
namely, perforated paper tape and 
punched cards, and decided to em- 
ploy the former principle. 

Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Aiken col- 
laborated in developing circuits used 
to compute such functions as loga- 
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rithms, sines, co-sines, etc. The cir- 
. cuits which correlated the operations 
of the machine into one single work- 
ing unit were designed by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Durfee. 

In the earlier stages of the pro- 
ject, Dr. Aiken, before being called 
to active duty in the Navy, spent 
the major portion of two summers 
at Endicott assisting IBM’s engin- 
eers with the development. 

The first test problem was put on 
the machine and correctly solved in 
January, 1943.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Provost. 


Partner 

TTORNEY A. John Serino, a 

past Director and Clerk of the 
Chamber, has been named a partner 
in the law firm of Putnam, Bell, 
Dutch and Santry, Boston. “John” 
is a state representative and also is 
President of the Cambridge Com- 
munity Council. 


Roster Changes 
HE following changes should be 
made in your membership roster. 
The Rex Company, Inc., has been 
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changed to The Rex Corporation — 
Robt. F. Lewis Co. is changed to C. 
A. Swanson & Sons, Inc. of Mass., 
with Mr. N. D. Hosmer as the con- 
tact member. 


New Owner 
HE building at 748 Main Street, 
corner of Windsor and State 
Streets, for many years occupied by 
the Cambridge Rubber Company has 
been sold. The property comprises 
46,319 square feet of land with a 
five-story concrete building and two 
four-story and basement brick build- 
ings, and includes a total area of 
184,000 square feet. 

C. W. Whittier & Bro. announced 
that the purchaser is S & N Realty 
Co., Inc. We understand that the 
actual owner is the Eastern Baking 
Company, manufacturers of ice 
cream cones, now located in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

The Cambridge Rubber Company 
has taken a lease on a portion of 
the street and second floors for 
office use and the Eastern Baking 
Company will occupy the two top 
floors. Some space will be available 
for lease. 
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As Near As Your Telephone 


ONDAY morning, January 5, 

the doors of the new location 
of the Cambridge Employment Office 
of the State’s Division of Employ- 
ment Security —second floor, 36 
Church. Street, Harvard Square -— 
opened its doors. The old, drab, in- 
adequate quarters at 10 Holyoke 
Street were given up after ten years 
of use, and the unemployment com- 
pensation activities, together with 
the employment office formerly at 
1416 Massachusetts Avenue, were 
transferred to the new site. 

The new office provides both un- 
employment compensation and em- 
ployment facilities for Cambridge, 
Arlington and Belmont, with a popu- 
lation fast approaching the 200,000 
mark. 

In its active application files are 
the work-histories of hundreds of 
local residents who are interested in 
new job-opportunities. Their at- 
tainments range from those of new 
entrants into the labor market to the 
higher degrees of professional and 
technical skills. There are mechan- 
ical and industrial engineers, design- 
ers, draftsmen and men with recent 
backgrounds in electronics develop- 
ment and production. Some have 
indicated comprehensive experience 
in a wide range of sales, managerial 
and supervisory activities. 


Others listed include qualified 


mechanics and experienced helpers, 
drivers, shippers, clerks, and a large 
number of young veterans who want, 
and certainly rate, a chance to prove 
their mettle in the industrial, com- 
mercial or professional world. 


Competent secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, clerks, and salespeople make 
up a large part of the women ap- 
plicants and there -are many other 
women who would appreciate an op- 
portunity to start work in manufac- 
turing. 

The Division of Employment Se- 
curity urges increased employer-use 
of its Cambridge office, which has 
state and nation-wide facilities for 
recruitment of qualified persons not 
locally available. Let the Division 
work for you and supply you with 
the kind of worker you want. 


Its trained placement interviewers 
are eager to serve you. They have 
the largest and most current list of 
available workers in the nation from 
which to select people for your con- 
sideration. You can save nonproduc- 
tive time devoted to interviewing 
unscreened applicants and to answer- 
ing their letters. 

A public instsitution; its services 
are rendered without fee or charge 
of any kind. The number is KI 
7-7757, and it is as near to you as 
the telephone on your desk. 
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Employment 
HE January ‘Newsletter, issued 
by the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security contains 
the following information about the 
Cambridge and Somerville area. 
Cambridge and Somerville Area 
Employment had dropped slightly 
by the end of December because of 
seasonal layoffs at confectionery 
factories and in nonmanufacturing 
fields. This decline was partly offset 
by small gains on the part of shoe 
and apparel firms. Unemployment 
rose by about 300 to an estimated 
figure of 4,000. 
After mid-December, candy facto- 
ries began to cut employment from 
the high seasonal levels attained 
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earlier. Sharp rises in the cost of 
ingredients are restricting employ- 
ment in candy and cake manufactur- 
ing. A baking concern will soon 
start operations in the plant recently 
vacated by a large rubber goods 
company. Meat processors expect to 
maintain their seasonally enlarged 
staffs until the end of February, but 
report unfilled needs for packers and 
shippers. 

Apparel shops, after a short lull, 
are planning to begin production on 
spring styles. A similar situation 
prevails in the shoe industry. 

Paper stock, of the type used by 
printers, has become more plentiful, 
but rising costs of glue, cloth bind- 
ing, and similar items have caused 
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price rises, with increased buyers’ 
resistance which tends to curtail em- 
ployment expansion. 

Although orders are heavy, a 
major deterrent to increased activity: 
in the metal trades is the shortage 
of steel. So far, however, reductions 
in staffs have not taken place. Elec- 
trical equipment firms have cut into 
their order backlogs substantially. 
Demand is still heavy, however, and 
in spite of steel and copper short- 
ages some expansion has occurred. 

Winter weather has forced the re- 
lease of construction workers. How- 
ever, current employment is. still 
high. The latest project to get under 
way is a new building at Radcliffe 
College. 

A few large retail distributors 
doubled their staffs for the holiday 
season but have since released all 
extras. 

Unemployment estimated at 4,000 
(about one-fourth are women) in- 
cludes several hundred displaced 
construction tradesmen. 
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National Guard 

AMBRIDGE civic and business 

leaders have rallied to the call 
of Lt-Col Henry F. Barry to join in 
the recruiting drive to bring Cam- 
bridge’s own National Guard unit, 
the 2nd Battalion, 101st Infantry 
Regiment of the 26th Division, to its 
full peace-time strength. 

Realizing that a strong National 
Guard is a bulwark for peace and 
insurance for a community, Cam- 
bridge men have pledged their co- 
operation, time and efforts to make 
the Cambridge outfit the outstand- 
ing unit in the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard. 

Housed in the Cambridge Armory, 
Massachusetts avenue opposite MIT, 
the 2nd Battalion is now in the 
process of peace-time reorganization 
and seeks to fill its ranks of officers 
and men from the youth of the com- 
munity, veterans of World War II 
and eligible employes in local in- 
dustry. 
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Already activated and recognized 
by Federal military authorities 
are Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company and “H”’” Company of the 
2nd Bn., while awaiting activation 
are “EK” and “G” companies. One 
other company of the battalion, ‘“G” 
company is quartered in the Newton 
Armory. 

Hon. John D. Lynch, who served 
as an officer in the Massachusetts 
State Guard during the war-time 
emergency, heads the group of local 
civic and business leaders who have 
rallied to the assistance of Colonel 
Barry and the officers of his com- 
mand in their efforts to bring the 
2nd Battalion to full strength. 

At a recent meeting held in the 
Armory, 35 other Cambridge men all 
prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and civic affairs of the com- 
munity became honorary members 
of the 2nd Battalion and were pre- 
sented with miniature replicas of the 
regimental shield of the historic 
101st Regiment. 

At that meeting, the Mayor and 
Colonel Barry called on all individ- 
uals in Cambridge to do their part 
in filling the ranks of the Cambridge 
unit. 

“A strong National Guard is a 
safeguard for peace for our nation,” 
the Mayor said, “‘and locally it is a 
valuable asset to the community 
when we can call a trained and dis- 
ciplined organization for assistance 
in any disaster or emergency.” 


Colonel Barry, a veteran of both 
wars and a National Guard officer 
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for a number of years, pointed out 
to the group of business men that 
when the battalion reaches full 
strength it will have an annual pay- 
roll of approximately $180,000. 


“The fully equipped battalion will 
have ready for any emergency or 
disaster a total of 820 trained officers 
and men ready to respond to any call 
for help with a full complement of 
trucks and other vehicles,” Colonel 
Barry said. 


Police Chief John R. King was 
among those given honorary mem- 
bership in the battalion. He is also 
supporting the recruiting drive. 


Enlistment in the National Guard 
is open to any physically fit man 
between the ages of 17 and 35 unless 
the individual has had service in 
World War II. Officers must be vet- 
erans of World War II. Under pro- 
visions of a recent directive, enlisted 
men who served in the first three 
grades of non-commissioned officers 
during World War II are eligible 
for commissions in the National 
Guard. 


Drills are held one night per week 
for a 2-hour period for which reg- 
ular army pay is given according to 
grade. The training program also 
provides for a 2-week tour of duty 
during the summer at Camp Ed- 
wards on Cape Cod. 


Information concerning enlistment 
in the 2nd Battalion may be obtained 
any Tuesday or Friday evening at 
the Cambridge Armory or by call- 
ing TR 6-0782 during the day. 
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New Dormitory 

Construction of a new Radcliffe 
College dormitory was started in 
December when President W. K. 
Jordan officially broke ground for 
the building which will form the 
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seventh brick student housing unit 
in the Radcliffe dormitory quad- 
rangle area between Shepard and 
Linnaean Streets. 


The new hall which is the gift of 
John F. Moors, Boston investment 
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broker and philanthropist and mem- 
ber of the Radcliffe governing boards 
since 1900, will be named in memory 
of Mr. Moors’ mother, Mary Buck- 
minster Moors. 

The structure will be Georgian to 
conform with the other six residence 
halls and will be surmounted by a 
graceful cupola which will serve to 
make it the focal point of the 
dormitory group. 

Planning of the interior has em- 
phasized details which will make 
Moors Hall not only an efficient 
housing unit, but a homelike and 
gracious residence as well. On the 
ground floor provision has been made 
for a large living room opening onto 
the terrace, several small reception 
rooms, a suite for the head resident 
and two guest suites with the main 
dining room, serving pantries and 
kitchen located in the wing. In addi- 
tion, a small dining room _ will 
furnish a suitable place for informal 
entertaining. 

A total of seventy-two single and 
double rooms on the three upper 
floors will accommodate eighty-four 
young women. Special features of 
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individual rooms will include built-in 
dressers and bookcases. For the 
convenience of the students, a smok- 
ing room with connecting kitchen- 
ette on each of the residence floors 
and a sun deck on the second floor 
will be provided. 

A large playroom, several sound- 
proof music practice rooms, a stu- 
dents’ laundry, together with bicycle 
and trunk storage space will oc- 
cupy a large area in the basement. 
Kitchen and heating facilities of 
Moors Hall have been planned to 
service not only this building, but 
two additional halls to be erected in 
the future which will complete the 
dormitory expansion program now 
in progress. 
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Percentage Change 
Reporting Weekly from October 
Firms . Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
247 22,729 $1,119,977 +2.7 +4.6 
Manufacturing 82 14,005 717,833 +0.6 +4.3 
Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 66 3,002 133,636 +3.4 +2.8 
Construction 63 1,098 58,591 +344 +28.7 
All Other Classes 36 4,624 209,917 +2.8 +2.3 


Cambridge Statistics 
HE November report, showing 
Employment and Payroll Earn- 
ings in the 14 Leading Cities in 
Massachusetts, showed an increase 
in all divisions for Cambridge. 


Compare the following table with. 


the one in last month’s issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” and the 
trend is definitely upward. 


Building Permits 

TATISTICS from the Common- 

wealth of Massachusetts show 
that building permits valued at 
$746,622 were issued in Cambridge 
in December. The yearly total listed 
in the report is $9,047,960 — an in- 
crease of about $1,500,000 over the 
figure for 1946. 

This does not mean that the city’s 
assessable valuation is increased by 
this amount, as several of the large 
buildings constructed are non-tax- 
able. Of the $623,000 worth of per- 
mits issued in December, $537,000 
was for the new Radcliffe dormitory; 
$45,000 for a machine shop in the 
rear of Charles River Road for 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and $11,000 
for the foundation of the Behr Mann- 
ing Corporation building on Cam- 
bridge Parkway adjacent to the 
Brown Durrell building. 





Marriage Licenses 
HE decrease of 14.5 per cent in 
marriage licenses issued in 
Cambridge during November is con- 
sistent with the decline nationally. 
1780 marriage licenses have been is- 
sued in Cambridge during the first 
eleven months of 1947. This is a 
decrease of 5.1 per cent when com- 
pared with the same period in 1946 
but an increase of 9.1 per cent over 
the five-year average. The totals for 
the year of 1947 show that 1908 
couples applied for marriage licenses 
as against 2094 for the year 1946. 
Not all licenses result in marriages 
— marriage licenses issued do not 
coincide with marriages performed. 
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In 1947 I had to break all previous production 
records to meet your INCREASING DEMANDS for 
electric service. 


Your increased demands plus material shortages 
and delivery delays have had me sweating at times 
to supply additional power when and where needed. 
So far though I’ve stayed up pretty well with your 
requirements. 


I’m working and planning now to be even further 
ahead of your requirements by the end of 1948 and 


to stay far ahead in the future. Rad LyKdowat 
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“AMERICA'S UNIQUE CAPITALIST SYSTEM” 


By Lieutenant Governor Arthur W, Coolidge 


IGHT now the poison 
pens of the Commun- 
ists and crypto-Com- 
munists — here and 

2m) abroad—are pouring out 
squid ink in a campaign to smear 
the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The objectives of the Reds are to 

undermine confidence, create a de- 

pression and destroy our economic 
order. From fly speck demagogues 
on Boston Common to bigwig Com- 
munists in the United Nations come 
tirades against “American imperial- 

-ism,” “Wall Street exploiters” and 

“big business blood-suckers”’. 

They maintain our system operates 
to enrich the few, enslave the many 

and foment another war. Here is a 





quotation from the Moscow “New 
Times” that is being distributed in 
Boston: 

“When the war ended and the 
golden rain which filled the pockets 
of the American monopolists with 
millions of dollars threatened to 
cease, Wall Street began to show 
its teeth and to fling mud right and 
left. It did not roar thus from fear, 
because no one was threatening it. 
But from lust of profit, the desire 
to subjugate the whole world to the 
dollar, provoke in the American im- 
perialists an ungovernable hatred of 
everything that stands in the way 
of the realization of their sordid as- 
pirations.” 

Thoughtful nien and women rec- 
ognize bunk. But lies persistently 
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repeated without challenge some- 
times fool the ignorant, the im- 
mature, and the dumb. As there is 
more news in a rowdy throwing a 
dead cat through a plate glass 
window than in the owner praising: 
the window, the constant barrage of 
anti-capitalist missiles attract atten- 
tion. 

As a result some young people 
accept the defeatist theory that our 
system has petered out and must be 
replaced by a state-controlled econ- 
omy. And some businessmen with 
spines of sponge cake are biting 
their fingernails in apprehension in- 
stead of fighting their detractors. 

I take no defensive, apologetic at- 
titude on our American free enter- 
prise system, which was born in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


I propose that from now on you 


and I attack the modern muck-rak- 
ers. By presenting the true picture 
of our system, in contrast to all 
other economic systems, I believe we 
can make Thanksgiving mincemeat 
out of the arguments of every Red 
crackpot and saboteur who is try- 
ing to wreck our system. 

In the battle of ideas between 
freedom and slavery, we_ should 
guard against fighting Communism 
blindly. Otherwise, zeal may flare 
into sheer hysteria and mob rule 
thrust aside justice. Then instead 
of fair play we have witch-hunting, 
unsupported accusations of innocent 
liberals, and tar and feathers for 
all non-conformists. 

Bigotry and intolerance are not 
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patriotism any more than the ter- 
mite tactics of Communist front or- 
ganizations are patriotic. The proper 


“spirit is to stamp out un-American- 


ism wherever found—whether in the 
cellar of the subversive Red or in 
the ivory tower of the prejudiced 
Pharisee. 

If we keep this conviction, we like 
Sir Gallahad, will have the strength 
of ten because our hearts are pure. 
Fore-armed with knowledge about 
our own cause and that of the en- 
emy, we shall be effective champ- 
tions of the Americar: way of life 
and its free capitalist system, and 
we can confront those in league with 
a foreign power which seeks to des- 
troy America. 

Today the word “capitalism” is 
used by the Reds. eve1ywhere as a 
term of reproach—about on the par 
with cannibalism. The truth is that 
capitalism — the American brand — 
is a synonym of success. It has 
brought more nylon stockings and 
home radio sets and other comforts 
to ordinary folk than all the isms 
concocted by Europear. witch doc- 
tors. 

Our American capitalist system is 
a proven success, like: the Notre 
Dame football not an untried blue- 
print to a bread-and-butter Utopia. 
No economic system since “Adam 
delved and Eve span” has created 
so much wealth for the vorking man 
in so short a time. No other system 
has’ given young people and im- 
migrants such limitless; opportun- 
ities to make profitable use of their 
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individual capacities. No other sys- 
tem grants such boundless freedom. 

Our capitalist system is unique in 
history. It is as American as Boston 
baked beans, drug-store cokes and 
Titus Moody. It is as American as 
the Mayflower Compact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

It differs sharply from the the- 
oretical capitalism dreamed up by 
that intellectual hopgoblin, Karl 
Marx, in which a poverty-stricken 
proletariat was exploited and en- 
slaved by its task-masters. Not 
without significance is the fact that 
Russia, the country based on Marx- 
ist ideas, is run by Moscow Simon 
Legrees and the United States, 
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based on free enterprise, is run by 
John Does. 

Our American capitalisin also dif- 
fers from the pre-war cajitalism as 
practiced in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Great Britain. The capitalism 
of these tired Old World countries 
was subject to state-protected car- 
tels, combinations and nionopolies. 
Sherman Anti-Trust Acts were un- 
known in the Europe of yesterday. 

Even in the United Kingdom, 
timid businessmen retreated to price- 
fixing policies rather than advance 
along the road to the self-reliance 
of free competition. Avcidance of 
competition permitted high profits 
to absentee owners and stcckholders 
for a time. But these momentary 
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gains were at the cost of high prices 
to consumers and low wages to work- 
ers. 

British businessmen today are at 
the mercy of Socialist bureaucrats 
because they did not have the spunk 
to follow genuine competitive free 
enterprise as we do. And what have 
British businessmen reaped from 
their failure to duplicate our free 
enterprise system — universal aus- 
terity instead of nationwide pros- 
perity. . 

My friends, it is as plain as the 
nose on Jimmy Durante’s face—the 
wages of economic sin is industrial 
death. 

Britain was’ the originator of the 
Industrial Revolution. Britain was 
the land which once exported a large 
share of Europe’s fuel. Britain 
under a Socialist government and a 
regimented economy today is beg- 
ging coal from us. 

The other day 8,000 tons of West 
Virginia coal were shipped from 
Baltimore to Newcastle, England. 
Once the phrase “carrying coals to 
Newcastle” described the heighth of 
absurdity. Now this heighth of ab- 
surdity actually has been reached in 
a nation which has abandoned free 
enterprise for the empty bubble-gum 
promises of Socialism. 

A few days ago Winston Church- 
ill, alarmed by the plight of his 
once powerful country, cried out 
against government controls, red 
tape and star-gazing bureaucracy. 
In a speech in Parliament he de- 
clared that the American capitalist 
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competitive system gives an enorm- 
ous home productivity, far greater 
per head than that of British Social- 
ism and nationalization of industry. 

Over here the parlor pinks in Bay 
State college bull sessions and the 
gutter Reds on Boston Common 
sneer and scoff at our system. But 
over in Europe the people under fail- 
ing Socialism are looking to the 
American capitalist system to keep 
them from starving this winter. 

Over here our left wing typhoid 
Marys, carriers of Communism, see 
only an occasional soup stain on our 
economic garment. But over there 
in lands blighted by Socialism and 
cursed by Communism, the people 
look with envy upon our success. 

Let us make a quick survey of our 
Capitalist system to find out why it 
alone is hitting on all- eight cyl- 
inders. In 1900 the United States 
with five per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation held fifteen per cent of the 
world’s tangible wealth. In 1940 the 
United States with six percent of 
the world’s population held almost 
fifty per cent of the world’s wealth. 

National wealth here is not held 
by a small clique of Rockefellers. 
It is spread out like butter on a 
piece of hot toast. Property-owners 
get one-fourth of our national in- 
come. The rest goes to the self-em- 
ployed and to wage-earners. 

In this country are more than 
three million non-agricultural firms. 
This means that there are over three 
million power-houses of Yankee in- 
genuity, three million places where 
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innovations are planned and experi- 
ments are carried out—a vast net- 
work of individual initiative instead 
of mass regimentation. 

American capitalism at its worst 
—even in the depression—provided 
more of the necessaries of life than 
does Communism at its best. 

When Russian soldiers reached 
Western Europe they were utterly 
dumbfounded to find in the dwellings 
of factory workers and farmers such 
luxuries as running water in the 
sink. What would they have thought 
to have seen an average Bay State 
home with electric lights, well- 
stocked pantry shelf and a woman’s 
fur coat hanging in the clothes 
closet. 
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These ignorant Russian soldiers 
looted everything in sight and ship- 
ped East a conglomeration of brass 
faucets, telephone instruments and 
wrist watches — marvels of western 
capitalism never before seen by the 
home folk on the steppes. Over here 
even our ‘“Okies’” — probably the 
poorest of our poor — own some 
sort of an automobile. Over there 
only the crowd at the top has motor 
cars and vacuum cleaners and ra- 
dios. 

A Boston woman was in Lenin- 
grad recently. She saw mostly 
women doing street cleaning and 
hauling heavy loads like beasts of 
burden. At first she was amazed to 
find no women under forty years of 
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age. But on closer observation she 
noticed that many toiling women 
were just out of their teens. But 
they had aged so rapidly from 
drudgery that they looked like old 
crones. 

I do not want to cast aspersions 
on the women of Russia. They suf- 
fered hardships and displayed great 
patriotism during the war and now 
after the war their lot was and is 
hard. I do not criticise them. 

But I do criticise a ruthless sys- 
tem that grinds women into slavery 
and plows premature furrows in the 
brows of young girls and then sends 
sleek, caviar-stuffed diplomats to 
Lake Success to attack our Ameri- 
can capitalist system as the ex- 
ploiter of workers. 

The American capitalist system is 
steadily winning its fight to take 
the drudgery out of women’s work 
and to provide the family bread- 
winner with better hours, better 
pay, and better conditions of em- 
ployment. 

In Russia the very features of 
exploitation of which they accuse 
us are present in this so-called 
Workers’ Paradise. Over there are 
slave labor, prohibition of strikes, 
speed-up, piece work, and prescribed 
place of employment. There are no 
picket lines under the hammer and 
sickle—only chain gangs. 

But we have not yet reached our 
goal. We stand like the ancient 
Israelites on the mountain top view- 
ing a limitless Promised Land, a 
land flowing with milk and honey 


waiting for us to enter. 

We must never be content with 
past achievements, remarkable 
though they are. We must press 
forward until every class in America 
can enjoy its share of the bounties 
which inventive genius, honest 
sweat and a free government are 
capable of providing. 

Every stone in America is a Ply- 
mouth Rock, paving the way to new 
opportunities and new rewards. A 
grand new era of ‘development 
awaits American youth. A twilight 
of peaceful security awaits Amer- 
ican old age—if we have the com- 
mon sense and the gumption to keep 
our economic system at a high level 
of productivity and not to run after 
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the will-o’-wisps of planned econ- 
omy and its regimentation. 

Economists estimate that the 
minimum American human needs— 
not counting the extras — will 
amount by 1950 to two hundred bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services in terms of the 1944 dollar. 
To meet these demands will require 
approximately thirty-four and a 
half billion dollars in capital outlay. 
More than sixty million jobs will be 
available. 

Before the war we increased out- 
put per worker about three per cent 
per year. Each generation had 
twice as much as its fathers did 
twenty-five years before. New tech- 
niques, new materials and a new 
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confidence in our free capitalist sys- 
tem should increase the output per 
worker four per cent per year. 


This means an annual national in- 
come of approximately two hundred 
sixty billion dollars in the 1956-60 
period. This means the end of fi- 
nancial worries for every family in 
the land and the beginning of un- 
told opportunities for every Ameri- 
can youth. 

This means that Communism and 
all other left wing isms no longer 
will have any appeal for anyone 
anywhere in the world and that the 
American capitalist system will be 
accepted as the goal toward which 
every other land must aim. 
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NOW... Once Again It's Red Cross Time 


By Howarp A. STOCKWELL, JR. 
Chairman, Public Information 
Cambridge 1948 Red Cross Fund Campaign 


HE dollar has shrunk. But hu- 
man needs have not. When you 
give to the Red Cross this year, re- 
member that greater sums are re- 
quired to do an equal job. It’s your 
Red Cross ... keep it going. Give 
generously. 
In Cambridge ... Your Red Cross 
Provides: 
I—Continued service to Veterans, 
Servicemen and their families. 


II—Continuing service to the 
Community. 
I—FOR VETERANS AND 
SERVICEMEN 


1. HOME SERVICE 

Provides counselling service, fi- 
nancial assistance and aid in apply- 
ing for government benefits. Over 
2200 cases handled in Cambridge in 
1947. 

Why is it necessary? 

1% million are still in the armed 
forces; there are 18 million veter- 
ans. Both these groups continue to 
need personal and family assistance. 
True Case History 

Late one night a _ serviceman’s 
sister phoned Red Cross to say their 
father was critically ill. Could her 
brother be gotten home at once? 
Within an hour the worker had ob- 
tained the doctor’s statement about 
the father’s illness and his recom- 
mendation as to the necessity of the 
serviceman’s presence and had pass- 
ed on this information to the Red 


Mi 


Cross Field Director at the man’s 
post. 

The father passed away and it 
was necessary for the serviceman 
to get an extension in order to at- 
tend the funeral and straighten out 
family affairs. Due to complexities 
in military procedure, the Red Cross 
had to send out nine telegrams and 
had received seven on his behalf. 

If it had not been for those wires 
and the persistent interest and ef- 
forts of the Red Cross, the service- 
man would have been denied the 
right to be with his father during 
his last illness. 


ER ee a ea caer eae as a 








Hospitalized Veteran at Bedford 
Hospital 
2. HOSPITALIZED 
AND SERVICEMEN 
Served through the following: 
“Gray Ladies’ who write letters 
for and read to servicemen, etc. 


VETERANS 
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Motor Service — drive volunteers 
and entertainers to hospitals. 

Canteen which serve refreshments 
to patients and family visitors at 
Sunday coffee hours, etc. 


Production Service — knit, make 
garments and do mending for the 
patients. 

Entertainment and _ Instruction 


Service—supplies over 1100 gifts to 
take care of hospitalized patients’ 
everyday needs. 


True Case History 

The Red Cross Field Director at 
the Veterans’ Hospital in Bedford, 
wrote recently: “How can we ever 
express our thanks for the beautiful 
sweaters you gave us. In a large 
hospital there is a great need for 
sweaters, as the men spend much 
time in drafty corridors or out-of- 
doors and need the extra warmth. 
Many patients have no one at all to 
take care of their needs and are 
most appreciative. It is such kind- 
ness as yours that warms the heart 
and makes the patient feel wanted.” 


II—FOR THE COMMUNITY 
1. DISASTER, PREPAREDNESS 
AND RELIEF 


Cambridge Red Cross Chapter, 
with ten sub-committees is prepared 
to give medical and nursing aid, 
shelter, food, clothing, and help for 
the injured and homeless — when- 
ever needed. 


Why is it necessary? 

Last year, 46 states were affected 
by 312 disasters including 50 floods, 
161 fires, one hurricane and 387 tor- 
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nadoes. 95,600 people were assisted. 
When disaster in any form strikes 
a community, Red Cross_ sends 
monetary help, supplies and per- 
sonnel. ; 
True Case History 

Place: Cambridge multiple dwell- 
ing fire. Red Cross workers were 
present during the fire. $765 was 
spent to provide the necessary care 
and help to put the stricken oc- 
cupants back on their feet. 

2. BLOOD DONOR SERVICE 

979 pints of blood were taken at 
five Cambridge clinics during 1947. 
Soon Red Cross will make whole 
blood and derivatives, available to 
everyone, without cost, through 
physicians and hospitals. Research 
has discovered fifty blood fractions, 
any one of which may save peoples 
lives. 

Why is it necessary? 

The 2 million pints of blood allo- 
cated for civilian use at the end of 
the war will be exhausted by mid- 
1948. Present cost of blood and its 
derivatives is greater . if and 
when procurable than most 
people can afford. There is no sub- 
stitute for blood. 

True Case History 

Miss Mary R. was the first one 
to sign up for our February clinic. 
Her brother’s life had been saved 
when the Red Cross rushed blood to 
the scene of an automobile accident 
in which he was involved. Mary, al- 
though not yet 21, is so grateful, 
she wants to give her blood in re- 
turn. 


1948 





Cambridge Water Safety Class 
3. FIRST AID, WATER SAFETY, 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

1100 hours of First Aid training 


offered to Cambridge in 1947 to 
make the community safer. 2500 
school children witnessed First Aid 
and Accident Prevention films and 
demonstrations. 600 children regis- 
tered for swimming and life saving 
courses. 

Why is it necessary? 

33,000 people were killed and 5,- 
000,000 injured in accidents in 1946. 
More than 16 million certificates 
were issued to students completing 
courses in First Aid, Water Safety 
and Accident Prevention in the 
same year. Red Cross occupies a 
position of unique leadership be- 
cause of its nation-wide outlets and 
long experience. 

True Case History 

Six-year old Sheila S. wanted to 
learn to swim but was afraid of 
the water. She saw a group of boys 
and girls learning on the beach and 
finally got up enough courage to ask 
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them to include her. Under the 


expert guidance of Cambridge Red 
Cross swimming instructors, young 
Sheila, in two weeks, not only be- 
came used to the water but passed 
her beginner’s test in swimming. 





Easter Favors for Underprivileged 
4. JUNIOR RED CROSS 

18,000 children in Cambridge, 
every public, private and parochial 
school-child in the city belongs to 
the Junior Red Cross. Their pro- 
jects include making Easter and 
Christmas gift boxes for overseas, 
veterans hospitals, etc. and the re- 
pairing of toys and games for the 
underprivileged. 

Why. is it necessary? 

It provides channels’ through 
which school children may practice 
citizenship responsibilities locally, 
nationally, and internationally; pro- 
vides service to the hospitalized and 
the unfortunate, thereby creating a 
sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others; teaches an apprecia- 
tion for cultures of all peoples; and 
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develops future leaders and workers 
for social service everywhere. 


True Case History 

Early in November, 1947, a re- 
quest came to the Cambridge Junior 
Red Cross to collect toys for the 
disaster area in Maine. All the 
private schools were contacted and 
responded with an abundance of 
toys which were delivered in Maine 
the 15th of the month. Very favor- 
able comments were received on the 
response to this project. A picture 
was taken by the Associated Press 
in Maine and published in some of 
the Cambridge newspapers. 






Home Nursing Class in Action 


6. HOME NURSING SERVICE 


Offers classes in “Care of the 
Sick”, and ‘‘Mother and Baby Care” 
to high schools, colleges and adult 
groups as a free service. More 
than 40 classes are taught each year 
by a registered nurse. 

Why is it necessary? 


The majority of illnesses are 
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cared for in the home. 6 million 
persons are incapacitated because of 
illness during the winter months. 
There is a shortage of nurses and 
hospitals in the country. Mothers 
and babies are being discharged 
quickly from hospitals to make room 
for others. 


True Case History 


One mother wrote: “I want to let 
you know how much I enjoyed the 
course on Mother and Baby Care. 
You presented the material in such 
an interesting and instructive way, 
that I found it to be very much 
worthwhile — and have already put 
the knowledge gained into practical 
application.” 


6. NUTRITION 

Serves 15 community agencies 
such as Cambridge Neighborhood 
House, Cambridge Community Cen- 
ter, schools and the Family Society. 
Educates children and parents on 
the importance of adequate food for 
better health. A new service in 
Cambridge, started in March, 1947. 
Makes nutrition information avail- 
able through such media as maga- 
zines, the press, radio and public 
meetings. 


Why. is it necessary? 

Good food habits are essential to 
positive good health, both mental 
and physical. Draft rejections in 
World War II and dietary surveys 
now being made in the country in- 
dicate the need for mass education 
in proper selection and preparation 
of foods. 


1948 Now.. 


True Case History 

Do boys like to cook? Yes—as 
evidenced by the enthusiasm of 12 
boys, from 12 to 14 years old, at 
the Boys’ Supper Club at the Cam- 
bridge Neighborhood House. These 
boys learned how to plan a meal, 
cook it themselves, and also why 
certain foods should be included in a 
well-balanced daily menu. 

7. VOLUNTEER SERVICES 
Why are they necessary? 

The millions of hours given by 
the thousands of workers enrolled 
in Volunteer Services are a contrib- 
ution that cannot be measured and 
are indicative of the desire of in- 
dividuals to serve others. Without 


~ 


its volunteers, Red Cross would be 


BS 
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unable to accomplish its myriad 
tasks. 

a. Production Service: Make sur- 


gical dressings, knit and sew, prim- 
arily for Veterans. Members give 
5,000 hours a month at home. 

b. Gray Lady Service — spent 
2,082 hours in hospitals last year 
reading to and writing for hospital- 
ized veterans. 

ce. Motor Service — fulltime driv- 
ers, who carry patients, families, 
veterans and entertainers to and 
from hospitals and clinics. In 1947, 
Cambridge drivers, covered over 
50,000 miles, equal to twice around 
the world. 

d. Nurses’ Aides: 57 volunteers 
gave 1,639 hours of their time to 
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help in five Blood Donor Drives and 
in two local hospitals. 

e. Social Welfare Aide Service— 
Volunteer case workers. Sponsored 
five supper dances last year for 
War Brides from ten different coun- 
tries. Couples attending these af- 
fairs had a chance to make friends 
and discuss common problems. 

f. Canteen Service — 44 workers 
served over 10,300 people, including 
Veterans, Fund workers, Junior Red 
Cross members, and people at the 
centennial Pageant and Parade. 

eg. Staff Aides—help with clerical 
work at Blood Donor clinics and in 
evenings during Fund Campaign. 

i. Public Information — send art- 
icles to local papers, carry on 
Speakers’ Bureau for the Fund 
Campaign and assist in campaign 
exhibits. 

Now once again it’s Red 
Cross Time! We have shown you 
how the people turn to Red Cross 
many times a year and how it pro- 
vides for them once a year 
the Red Cross turns to the people. 
That time is now. In 1948 Cam- 
bridge Chapter must raise $142,000. 
While some of this money will go 
to National Red Cross for world- 
wide use, most of it—2/3 of it—will 
stay right here in Cambridge to be 
used in helping Cambridge people, 
especially veterans and their fam- 
ilies. 

The Red Cross must be prepared 
to spring instantly into action, any- 
time, anywhere. For the sake of 
the unsuspecting thousands who will 
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be stricken this year . .. for the 
sake of those destined for injury 
and anguish ... the Red Cross now 
turns to you. 

You'll help again, won’t you? 

Money can’t buy the all-important 
work done by the Red Cross... 
yet the work can’t get done without 
money. If you have given before, 
you should give more this year. You 
owe it to yourself, your neighbors 
and the idea of a free society. 


Marriage Licenses 


HE issuance of 131 marriage li- 

censes in Cambridge during De- 
cember brings the total to 1911 for 
1947. This is a decrease of 4.5 per- 
cent when compared with 1946, but 
an increase of 8.9 percent over the 
five-year average. Of the 91 cities 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or 
their counties) only two showed an 
increase for 1947 and three others 
showed a decrease lower than Cam- 
bridge. 
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Lieutenant Governor Coolidge addressing the Chamber members and their 
guests at the January Luncheon in the ballroom of the Hotel Commander. 
His speech is the lead article in this issue. Left to right — Representative 
Henry D. Winslow; A. Oram Fulton, Vice President of the Chamber, and 
Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; Lieutenant Governor Coolidge; and 
Robert R. Duncan, President of the Chamber. 
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Portion of head table at January Speakers’ Luncheon. Each year this 
luncheon has been set aside for Chamber members and guests to meet their 
elected public officials. Left to right — Representative Thomas P. O’Neill, 
Jr.; Representative A. John Serino; Senator Richard H. Lee, and Repre- 
sentative Francis W. Lindstrom. Representative Serino served on the Board 
for three years and was Clerk of the Chamber. Representative Lindstrom 
has been a member for several years under Lindstrom Transportation 
Company. 
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Special head table for Cambridge City Council at January Speakers’ 
Luncheon. Nearest head table left to right — Councillors Francis L. Sen- 
nott, John J. Foley, Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, W. Donnison Swan, Edward 
A. Crane and John D. Lynch. Nearest camera, left to right — City Clerk 
Frederick H. Burke; Assistant City Clerk, Albert T. Doyle; Clerk of Com- 
mittees, Forrest L. Gould; Councillors Michael J. Neville, and Hyman Pill. 
Councillors Lynch and Pill have been Chamber members for several years 
and Councillors Crane and Neville have served on Chamber committees in 


an honorary capacity. 
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Public Schools 
NEW publication, “The Cam- 


bridge Public Schools” has made 
its debut in the city. It is written, 
edited and published by Cambridge 
school teachers to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the work of the schools, 


and _ it willbe issued—in. January, 
March, May, September and —No- 
vember. Anyone who wishes to re= 


ceive copies may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by writing 
to Gunnar E, Haugh, Editor, Rindge 
Technical 


School, Cambridge” 38. 
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State Legislation 

N the December issue of “The 

Magazine of Cambridge” thirteen 
bills filed in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature by City Manager John B. 
Atkinson were listed. There are sev- 
eral other bills affecting Cambridge 
on which businessmen and citizens 
should express an opinion. The 
Chamber’s Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee or State Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Cambridge should 
be contacted. Complete copies of the 
following bills are on file at the 
Chamber office: 

H-1582. This bill eliminates the 
Mayor as a member of the School 
Committee. Seven members are 
elected at large, the candidate who 
receives the highest number of votes 
in the first count of the ballots be- 
comes Chairman of the Committee. 
Each member of the School Com- 
mittee shall receive a salary of $1250 
per annum (at present unpaid). 
This act would be submitted to the 
voters, if passed by the Legislature, 
and if approved by the voters, elec- 
tion will take place in 1949. 

H-1384 Provides that the Chair- 


man of the School Committee in 
cities having a Plan E Charter shall 
be elected from and by the members 
of the committee. 


H-281 An act providing for the 
nomination of members of the City 


Council and the School Committee Y 
of the City of Cambridge by pre-~ 


liminary elections, and providing for 
their election by ordinary plurality 
voting. Section 3 of this Act,states, 
“that upon petition of ten percent of 
the registered voters of «the city, 
etc.,” it shall be placed-upon the 
ballot. If a majority of voters vote 
to accept the act it takes full effect. 

H-660 States “The Councillor re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes 
in those cities that elect their public 
officials through proportional rep- 
resentation will hereafter be de- 
clared Mayor of said,city. Section 
2 of the act specifies that it be 
placed on the ballot in cities elect- 
ing by PR and shalLbe in force only 
in cities which accept the same by 
vote. 


H-248 An act establishing the 
salaries on the basis of population 
for members of the city council and 
the city manager in cities operating 
under Plan E Charter. 

S-68 An act repealing propor- 
tional representation and if it should 
pass, voting in Cambridge would be 
by the system in force immediately 
prior to the adoption of Proportional 
Representation. 

H-709 Repeals PR. 

H-1205 Would abolish the Plan E 
form of City Charter. 
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H-1198 Would strike out the 
provision in the present law that 
prohibits a member of the City 
Council during his term of office and 
persons who have within two years 
been elected, etc., to be chosen as 
City Manager. 

H-1615—H-1123 These bills would 
authorize and direct the Department 
of Public Works (State) to extend 
the double highway on Memorial 
‘Drive from Fowler Street to the 
Cottage Farm Bridge overpass. 

H-1244 This act would authorize 
and direct the Department of Public 
Works (State) to construct an under- 
pass at the junction of the Prison 
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Point Bridge, the Craigie Bridge, 
Commercial Avenue and _ Bridge 
Street. 


’ $-451 Would authorize and direct 
the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion to take over the Northern Ar- 
tery lying in Somerville and Cam- 
bridge. 


H-787 This is a resolve designat- 
ing the proposed bridge to be con- 
structed across the Charles River at 
Gerry’s Landing as the Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot Memorial Bridge. 


H-1435 An act providing for the 


abolition of the Sherman Street 
grade crossings. 
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ENTHUSIASM MOUNTS 


By EDWARD A. CRANE 


General Chairman, Community X-Ray Survey 


IGHTY THOUSAND chest X- 
Rays of Cambridge residents 
and workers is the goal of the three- 
months campaign to be inaugurated 
by the Board of Health on March 8, 
and promoted and conducted in co- 
operation with the State Health De- 
partment and the Cambridge Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. The 
survey was forecast in an article by 
Dwight H. Andrews in last Novem- 
ber’s issue of this magazine. In this 
article, Mr. Andrews pointed to the 
unexpected results of the 1946-47 
survey, during which 16,000 persons 
were X-rayed — and urged that in- 
dustry and community alike take a 
lesson from the large numbers of 
pathological chest conditions dis- 
covered in even so limited a survey. 
He urged cooperation to the fullest 
extent in the larger survey to come, 
to the end, not only of protection 
of the individual, but for the protec- 
tion of his fellow-workers, and his 
community. 

The 1948 survey will receive its 
impetus from the current program 
at Harvard University where free 
chest X-rays are being offered 
through March 5, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Tuberculosis Association 
and the university’s Department of 
Hygiene. Enthusiasm has mounted 
steadily since the start of the pro- 


ject on February 16, and students 
and faculty alike are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to assure 
themselves of healthy chests. 

On March 8, one of the two units 
operated by the State Health De- 
partment will move to the parking 
lot at the Community Federation on 
Church Street, while the other goes 
to the Cambridge High and Latin 
School, for a survey of students, 
teachers and other personnel. Other 
locations, to be announced later, in- 
clude all sections of Cambridge and 
a large number of individual indus- 
tries. 

Approximately seventy-five of the 
latter have enrolled their employees 
for X-rays at this time, twenty-five 
of them in the class of those employ- 
ing 500 to 1,000 or more persons. 
For many, this is the third chest 
X-ray survey in the last several 
years. Some which are enrolling for 
the first time are doing so in the 
realization that the X-ray takes a 
minimum of effort and time in pro- 
portion to the value accruing to both 
industry and the individual worker. 

Officials of the Association state 
that the nearly 100-percent partici- 
pation within the industries which 
have enrolled, is due to the coopera- 
tion of management, foremen, em- 
ployees, and the unions to which. 
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they belong. They also point to the 
part which the industries can play 
in promoting community coopera- 
tion, by encouraging workers to pass 
on to their families and friends in- 
formation as to the curability of 
early chest pathology, and the ease 
with which chest X-rays may be 
obtained at the mobile units. 

Small industries will be at some- 
what of a disadvantage during the 
survey, inasmuch as-_ mechanical 
limitations prevent the setting-up of 
a unit at each one. However, many' 
such, including Harvard Square busi- 
nessmen are pointing the way in 
this matter—by releasing employees 
on a staggered schedule, to go to 
one or another unit when it is lo- 
cated near the individual’s place of 
employment. For those who cannot 
obtain an X-ray during daytime 
hours, evening appointments will be 
made available three nights a week. 

Pamphlets soon to be released to 
Cambridge householders will point 
out the advantages of the X-Ray in 
discovering chest pathology while it 
is still too early to show any out- 
ward symptoms, and while early 
enough to be cured. The pamphlet 
will also describe methods whereby 
enrollments can be made. Posters 
throughout the city will keep the 
matter before the eyes of the public, 
and small slips to be distributed by 
insurance companies and through 





the chain stores and others, will list 
the various locations to which the 
chest X-ray units will move. 

Health-minded management, as 
well as the director who is looking 
ahead to the maximum morale, ef- 
ficiency and productivity of his plant 
will wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity which will not be offered 
again for at least two years. They 
will also wish to encourage the indi- 
vidual worker to urge all adults in 
his family over the age of 16 to 
enroll for chest X-rays at the mobile 
unit. 
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They're Off Again 


HE Chamber’s Membership Club 

with Arthur G. MacKenzie as 
Chairman is off to a flying start. A 
“guest” heckler at the get-together 
meeting in January was ‘“Mac’s” 
opponent for team honors in previ- 
ous years, “Sam” Zitter. Mr. Zitter 
stated that he believed the quota of 
100 new members would be reached 
despite the fact that “MacKenzie” is 
Chairman this year. 

This year the club will not oper- 
ate on a team basis. One meeting 
will be held each month with a final 
meeting in May at which prizes will 
be awarded. Commencing with the 
March meeting any club member 
who has not obtained at least one 
member is automatically dropped. 
To remain in the club thereafter 
at least one additional member must 
be obtained each month. Several 
members already have _ obtained 
their quota for the year and are in 
the running for prizes. 

As in previous years there will 
not be a membership drive other 
than the concerted effort of the 
membership club which. resulted in 
164 new members two years ago 
and 99 new members last year. 

Chamber members are urged to 
suggest to members of the club 
prospects so that quota can be sur- 
passed. Club members are willing 
to give their time and effort to 
“signing-up” a prospect. Why not 
give them a lift? Choose your 


favorite from the list below and 
give him a prospect. 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman 
(he doesn’t need help) 

MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc. 

109-119 Broadway—Ki 7-6060 


Carl F. Barron 

Putnam Furniture Co. 
1045 Massachusetts Avenue 
El 4-3358 


Chesterman Bowes 


George A. Giles Interests 
689 Massachusetts Avenue 
Ki 7-2345 


Hugh I. Cheyne 
Stretton & Cheyne, Inc. 
88 Broadway 

Tr 6-2777 


James J. Cole 
Frank J. Cole, Inc. 
145 Vassar Street 
Ki 7-2146 


William H. Coss 

Personal Finance Company 
519 Massachusetts Avenue 
Ki 7-2800 


R. Parker Dudley 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tr 6-2440 
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J. Henry Finger 
Colonial Beverage Co. 
141 Hampshire Street 
Ki 7-3400 


A. Warren Hanson 
1374 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tr 6-2440 


Thomas J. Hartnett 

T. J. Hartnett Beverage Co., Inc. 
2408 Massachusetts Avenue 

El 4-1000 


Harry B. Hershon 

Allen Stationery Company 
798 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tr 6-2836 


Alfred M. Keeler 
Harvard Trust Company 
Kendall Square 

Tr 6-1700 


John P. Lyons 

J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc. 
Central Square 

Tr 6-4300 


David A. Perry 
Ginn and Company 
215 First Street 
Ki 7-9600 


Francis W. Phelan 

W. T. Phelan & Co. 

1384 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tr 6-0876 


William T. Ryan, Jr. 

Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co. 
222 Third Street 

Ki 7-5400 
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Clifford G. Stedman 
Metropolitan Coal Company 
724 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tr 6-2062 


Fred F. Stockwell 

Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 
18 Brattle Street 

Tr 6-6415 


John Milton Street 
15 Bellevue Avenue 
Li 2-3060 


Charles J. Walsh 
University Drafting Service 
1384 Massachusetts Avenue 
El 4-2787 


Benjamin P. Wild 
142 Cherry Street 
Tr 6-6751 


Samuel H. Zitter (Honorary Mem- 
ber) 

Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 

99 First Street 


Tr 6-3623 

Leaders 
Alfred M. Keeler aniieetsenres Cosan ae 
Arthur G. MacKenzierjiiiu:ccsue 9 
Samuel H. ‘\Zitteritnsseseeeeeraa 3 
Charles J. Walsh tcrsscccesssseeseepreeeeee 3 
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Employment 
HE February “Newsletter” is- 
sued by the Massachusetts 


Division of Employment Security 
gives the following data about the 
Cambridge and Somerville area: 
Cambridge and Somerville Area 

Stable employment or moderate 
gains in practically every phase of 
manufacturing more than offset fur- 
ther seasonal declines in construc- 
tion and trade during January. De- 
spite temporary disruptions due to 
the trucking dispute, overall work 
forces advanced to a point consider- 
ably above a year ago. Unemploy- 
ment, at 5,000, is higher than a 
month ago, but this is attributable 
to displacements of local residents 
who had been employed in other 
areas. 

Employment among food process- 
ors showed an appreciable gain. Al- 
though materials costs are high, the 
large area candy factories have ex- 
panded significantly, and further 
additions are expected before Easter. 
Meat packers expanded early in 
January, but layoffs followed a de- 


RENT 
PORTABLE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


For Emergency and Plant 


Maintenance 
Day, Week or Month 
Field Machinery Co. 


300 Binney Street 
ELiot 3331 


crease in receipt of livestock in the 
latter part of the month. Bakeries 
showed little change from previous 
levels, which are comparable to a 
year ago. 


The trucking dispute, which ham- 
pered the receipt and shipment of 
goods, delayed the seasonal upswing 
in apparel production, but work on 
spring styles will begin soon; expe- 
rienced and inexperienced stitchers 
will then be in urgent demand. 
Chemical plants showed a _ slight 
seasonal drop, with recalls unlikely 
until mid-March. Shoe manufactur- 
ers are expanding somewhat to meet 
the spring demand, but needs are 
only for stitchers. 


Metal products manufacturers re- 
port that steel is still in short sup- 
ply, but the situation has not worse- 
ned. Most plants have retained only 
their most productive workers and 
turnover is at a minimum. 

Manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment are expected to operate at 
near-capacity for many months. 
Further expansion may result from 
intensive research now going on. 
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In addition to three other new 


firms which plan to locate in the 


plant vacated by a large rubber 
goods company, a novelty manufac- 
turer will begin operations in three 
weeks with some 60 initial workers. 
Staffs of printers and publishers re- 
main at the month-ago mark. 


“New Look”... ? 
ODAY you hear a great deal 
about the “new look”— the “new 
look” in clothes . . . the “new look” 
in shoes . . the “new look” in 
figures... and NOW the “new look” 
in color photography. 

Color film photography is a real 
task to the average photographer 
using regular lighting methods, but 
when the photographer has a NEW 
Sun Flash Unit he has a true bus- 
man’s holiday. One of the recent 
uses of the Sun Flash Unit was in 
photographing the well known Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall, Boston. Even when using 
black and white film this particular 
hall presents a real problem to the 
photographer, and to attempt color 
pictures with the use of a regular 
flash bulb is completely futile. How- 
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ever, with the Sun Flash Unit 
which operates at an exceptionally 
fast rate, with light equal to that 
of the sun when used inside a build- 
ing, there is very little commotion 
when the flash is sent and the result 
is very beautiful color pictures of 
the subject even when in action. 


The Sun Flash Unit was developed 
by Edgerton, Germeshausen and 
Grier, consulting engineers in Cam- 
bridge, for use in color photography. 
This unit, an electric repeating flash, 
gives the photographer the balanced, 
even lighting so necessary for ex- 
ceptionally fine color photography. 

When you consider the possibili- 
ties of color photography with this 
NEW Sun Flash Unit, you should 
understand that this is a very revolu- 
tionary step in the photographic 
field, and for that reason of outstand- 
ing benefit to department stores in 
displaying fashions, as it intensifies 
all colors—to advertising agencies 
in preparing attractive, colorful 
pictures for use in preparing bro- 
chures for their clients—to indivi- 
dual companies where there is a de- 
finite need for very clear-cut color 
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Appliances 
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pictures of merchandise or of the 
package in which merchandise is to 
be packed. 

The first showing in New Eng- 
land of this Sun Flash color photo- 
graphy displaying the “new look” 
in fashions — and the “new look” in 
photography will be seen in the No. 
1 window of R. H. White Company, 
Boston, from February 24 to March 
Ist. 
do for you in your business. 

David Nilsson, Chamber member, 
ber, can give you the story of Sun 
Flash color photography. 


Cambridge Statistics 


HE December report showing 
Employment and Payroll Earn- 
ings in the 14 leading cities in Mas- 
sachusetts again shows an increase 


_ for Cambridge. 
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Don’t Miss Hearing 
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Come and Bring a Guest 


The seasonal in- 
crease in Wholesale and Retail Trade 
is usual, as is the decrease in the 
Construction field. The following fig- 
ures are for comparison with prey- 
ious reports only: 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly for November 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

236 23,181 $1,180,577 +2.2 +5.5 

Manufacturing 82 14,369 770,440 +2.6 +7.3 
Wholesale and Retail 

rade: . 56 3,201 143,310 +9.6 +8.4 

Construction 61 805 40,617 26.7 -30.7 

All Other Classes 36 4,756 226,210 +2.9 +7.8 
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Building Permits 

AMBRIDGE ranked third in Mas- 

sachusetts in 1947 in the value 
of building permits issued — Boston 
led, with Springfield second. The 
Cambridge total was $9,047,960 
against the Springfield total of $10,- 
428,789. The difference is accounted 
for in new residential construction. 
Springfield had almost four million 
dollars worth and Cambridge, in last 
place among the big ten, had only 
$307,700. This is in line with state- 
ments made several years ago that 
“there is little room in Cambridge 
for new homes”. To analyze the 
figures still further, the $307,700 
represented 7 new buildings with 
only 57 family accommodations. Five 
of these were single family and two 
were multiple family dwellings. 


It is apparent that if the housing 
shortage is to be relieved locally, 
new apartments must be built and 
large homes remodeled. 


New Member 

UMP Equipment & Engineering 
Co. was founded November 
1929 by Mr. George E. Freethy, who 
is the President of this organization. 
The organization also consists of Mr. 
Harry F. Sprong, acting in capacity 
as Vice President, plus an office staff 

and a force of Sales Engineers. 
Pump Equipment & Engineering 
Co. is basically an organization set 
up as manufacturers’ representa- 
tives and Sales Engineers, specializ- 
ing in steam, compressed air and 
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hydraulic problems. They represent 
and are distributors for leading na- 
tional concerns. Their slogan is 
“The Service That Satisfies” and the 
past twenty years have been spent 
in making this slogan and their firn 
name well known throughout New 
England. 


No Union 


Wie BROTHERS Roads 
. Company has received official 
word from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that at the recent elec- 
tion held at its plant on Potter Street 
the majority of its employees voted 
‘no Union.” 


The Boilermakers’ Union com- 
menced activities last summer to 
organize the Machine Shop and 
Fabricating Department of the Com- 
pany, where there are approximately 
200 employees. After the Union ob- 
tained enough signatures, the Com- 
pany voluntarily agreed to the elec- 
tion. It is understood the Boiler- 
makers’ Union has signed up sub- 
stantially all shops in greater Bos- 
ton doing work similar to that of 
the Warren Company. 


Change Roster 
M* George D. Swig has replaced 
Edward E. Mackay as Super- 
intendent in the Cambridge District 
for the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Swig who is our new 
contact member started his employ- 
ment with the company in 1931. We 
welcome him to Cambridge. F 
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“One of New England's Best Hotels” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 
Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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1948 CITY BUDGET 


et N the sixteenth of February, City Manager Col. John B. At- 
kinson submitted the budgets for the City of Cambridge for ~ 
the year 1948 to the City Council. City Solicitor John A. Daly 
has ruled that the City Council has forty-five days from this 
date to act officially on the budget. After April 1 if the Coun- 
cil Wika not BD ate: by electing a Mayor and Vice Chairman, the budget 
as recommended by the City Manager becomes the 1948 budget. The City 
Council has been meeting with the City Manager and departmental heads 
discussing the budget informally. As the City Council can only reduce the 
budget, it is probable that the total amount will be close to the figure 
estimated below. Because the budget is higher this year, and will probably 
result in an increase in the tax rate, citizens and business men should 
carefully read the City Manager’s message to the City Council. 





To the Honorable, the City Council: 

I transmit herewith. the Budgets 
of the City of Cambridge for the 
year 1948. They will be found to 
be substantially higher than the pre- 
ceding year. The greater portion of 
these increases will be found in the 
Welfare Department, which _in- 
creased from $1,183,589.17 to $1,581,- 


525.55, a record high for the city, 
and in the City Hospital, Sanator- 
ium, City Home, and Public Works 
Department. The acceptance by last 
year’s City Council of the forty hour 
week law and of the new retirement 
act for policemen and firemen has 
caused a very substantial increase in 
additional personnel and overtime, 
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and has also increased the cost of 
pensions and retirement approxi- 
mately $57,000.00. The increased cost 
of the policemen’s and _ firemen’s 
new retirement act amounted to ap- 
proximately $45,000.00. 

While the School Department 
Budget is necessarily incomplete be- 
cause of the inability of the School 


1946 
$6,331,959.78 
2,005,340.86 
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$8,387,300.64 
481,800.81 


$8,819,101.45 
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Committee to organize, nevertheless 
substantial increases will be found in 
this department, most of which has 
been caused by acceptance on the 
part of the voters of Cambridge of 
an act paying equal salaries to men 
‘and women teachers. 

The following information is fur- 
nished: 


Recommendation 
1948 

$7,882,193.36 

2,477,893.93 


1947 
$7,178,443.69 
2.350,065.36 


$9 528,509.05 
529,962.49 


$10,360,087.29 
563,917.15 


$10,058,471.54 


$10,924,004.44 
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Of the total amount of the City 
and Water Departments (but not in- 
cluding the School Department) for 
1948 of $8,446,110.51, it will be found 
that 51.1% or $4,314,854.85 is for 
wages; 7.5% or $632,961.70 is for 
pensions; 4.8% or $412,839.00 is for 
debt and interest; 36.6% or $3,085,- 
954.96 is for all other purposes. 

A substantial increase of $397,- 
936.88 in the Welfare Department is 


caused by various statutes passed by: 


the Legislature in recent years and 
by failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase its share as the 
City and State increased their share 
of this expense. 

The total amount required in the 
Budget this year for Old Age As- 
sistance, Aid to Dependent Children 
and General Relief is $1,581,525.55. 
This is about $400,000.00 above the 
largest amount the City has ever ap- 
propriated in the tax levy, even in 
the depression years before the war. 
You will be interested to know that 
in 1940 the .City raised in the tax 
levy the sum of $815,300.00, which 
was the total amount that affected 
the tax rate. However, in addition 
to this the City borrowed $746,000.00 
in that year, thus eliminating the 
necessity of increasing the tax rate 
another $4.00. 


This year, however, the sum which 
we are appropriating for welfare is 
entirely included in the tax levy and 
will amount to close to $8.00 in the 
tax rate. Asa matter of fact, if we 
were to borrow part of our welfare 
load this year, as was done in 1940, 
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we could probably eliminate the ne- 
cessity of an increase in the tax rate 
and perhaps even reduce the tax rate 
a little. However, I think. your 
Honorable Body will agree with me 
it is a sounder business policy that 
if we have this tremendous burden 
of charity to carry in the city, we 
should charge this to the current 
year’s expenses rather than ask the 
taxpayers of the future -to pay for 
relief which is rendered in the year 
1948. 

At the present time I am informed 
by the Agent for the Board of Public 
Welfare there are approximately 
1799 persons on Old Age Assistance, 
333 cases or a total of 1207 persons 
on Aid to Dependent Children, and 
342 cases with a total of 1060 per- 
sons receiving Outside Aid. Thus in 
this year of great prosperity the 
City of Cambridge is supporting 
4066 persons on a welfare basis. 
This is an increase of approximately 
100 cases in Old Age Assistance over 
last year and approximately 180 per- 
sons on Aid to Dependent Children 
and approximately 150 persons on 
Outside Aid. This means that close 
to 4% of the population of this city 
is receiving public assistance from 
the City, and this of course is in ad- 
dition to the number who are receiv- 
ing unemployment insurance and 
benefits under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
and from private charitable sources. 


From this it could be argued that 
one person is being supported for 
every twenty-five persons who live 
in our city. It becomes more ap- 
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palling when we reduce this to the 
wage earners of the city and we find 
that one person in the city is being 
supported by approximately every 
eight wage earners in the city. This, 
I beg to remind you, gentlemen, is in 
the year 1948, when we are presumed 
to have the greatest prosperity in 
the history of this country. What 
will happen if a depression comes I 
scarcely dare to think, but one thing 
is sure, unless some change is made, 
and made promptly, by the Legisla- 
ture with reference to the support 
of those who need charity and unless 
some funds are found by the Legis- 
lature to supplement the cities in- 
come, no city in this Commonwealth, 
certainly no industrial city, can pos- 
sibly live through another depres- 
sion. 

Our Legislature has year by year 
broadened the scope of social benefit 
to the citizens of this Common- 
wealth. We have seen the monthly 
allowance for Old Age Assistance 
raised from $30.00 to $40.00, and in 
this city it averages around $56.00 
per person. We have seen the age 
at which a person is eligible for 
this reduced from 70 to 65 years and 
there are bills in the Legislature 
this year which would reduce it to 
60 years. We have seen bills passed 
which greatly increase the exemp- 
tion of children to support their 
parents. There are cases where four 
children together had an income in 
excess of $14,000.00 and yet under 
the law were exempt from support- 
ing their parents. 
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We have seen the law passed 
within the past year authorizing the 
Commissioner of Welfare of the 
State to set up budgets for the cities 
for Aid to Dependent Children. 
These are budgets to which the cities 


‘must either conform or lose all as- 


sistance from the State. You will 
be interested to know of a case 
where a family is receiving $3900.00 
per year in Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren, where the head of this family 
seldom, if ever, earned over $1800.00 
per year. 

I am informed by our Agent of 
Public Welfare that the law for Aid 
to Dependent Children, which, as you * 
know, is comparatively recent, was 
formed with the highest possible 
motives and with the purpose of 
bringing aid to families of children 
whose bread winner is deceased or 
unable to work and the real purpose 
was to keep the family together. — 
This has now, in many cases, been 
the cause of breaking up families © 
because the absence of the bread 
winner results in a more substantial 
income for the family than his 
presence. 

It is possible that four unmarried 
children, living at home with. their 
parents, may earn $1500.00 each or a 
total of $6000.00, and not one of the 
group, though living together, is re- 
quired to contribute anything toward 
the support of the father or mother. 
The exemption for married persons 
from supporting their parents is 
$2750.00 net. That means if, after 
the deduction of Federal and State 
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taxes, they have an income of 
$2750.00 they need not contribute 
anything toward the support of their 
parents. For instance, if their net 
income was $3050.00 they need con- 
tribute but $100.00 per year toward 
the support of their parents. If this 
married couple had an income of 
$3750.00 and have two children they 
need not make any contribution to- 
ward the support of their parents. 
If this same married couple with two 
children had an income of $4050.00 
after tax deductions they would be 
obliged by law to contribute only 
$100.00 per year toward the support 
of their parents. You must admit 
that such a law is a real burden on 
the taxpayer. 
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As in last year’s Budget, I again 
call your attention to the substantial 
increase in the retirement and pen- 
sion expenses of this year and re- 
commend to your Honorable Body 
that before you accept any further 
liberalization of the pension laws 
you give deep consideration as to 
how great this burden may eventual- 
ly become to the taxpayer. 

The State Tax, which amounted to 
$135,950.00, has been eliminated this 
year. So has the Gasoline Tax 
money which. we have been receiving 
under Chapter 588 of the Acts of 
1946, which amounted to approxi- 
mately $111,650.00, so that the hope 
we had of getting real relief by los- 
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ing the State Tax is rewarded by a 
saving of only $24,000.00. 

During the past year, because of a 
decision of the court, we are obliged 
to reimburse the Boston Elevated 
approximately $80,000.00 for prop- 
erty tax which the court stated was 
exempt from taxation in 1945 and 
1946, although the Boston Elevated 
had been paying taxes on this for 
many years, and under a new law 
now again is paying such tax. Some 
of this was charged to abatement 
funds available, but a_ substantial 
amount is carried over into this 
year, resulting in an increase of ap- 
proximately $32,000.00 in the amount 
necessary to appropriate for abate- 
ments in excess of overlays of prior 
years. 

During the past year we paid off 
$616,000.00 in Municipal Debt, which 
brings to a total of $8,785,500.00, or 
76%, of the funded debt which has 
been paid off in the past six years. 
Provision has been made in this 
Budget for the payment -of $348,- 
000.00 in General Debt and $42,- 
000.00 in Water Debt this year. In 
addition $87,000.00 will be paid off 
from funds already available in the 
Sinking Fund. This makes a total 
of $477,000.00 to be paid off in 1948 
and leaves the sum of $2,814,000.00 
as the total of Municipal Debt at 
the end of 1947—a reduction of $8,- 
785,500.00 from the total debt of 
$11,599,500.00 at the beginning of 
_ the Council-Manager form of gov- 
ernment in 1942. 

Our tax rate for 1947 was $35.50, 


which is a reduction of $10.80 during 
the past six years. I would be happy 
indeed to state we were going to 
continue the annual reduction in 
taxes which we have been able to 
give the taxpayers of Cambridge for 
each of the past six years. I would 
be almost equally pleased to say 
that we are going to continue this 
year the tax rate of last year, but 
the cold facts of the case are these: 
The introduction of the forty hour 
week, the increased cost of materials 
and food, the very substantial in- 
crease in welfare, which is actually 
beyond the control of the Council or 
Manager, together with the high 
cost of operating the schools, despite 
the fact the pupil load continues to 
decrease, will make it impossible to 
maintain last year’s tax rate, let 
alone decrease it. It will quite prob- 
ably result in an increased tax rate 
of between $4.00 and $5.00 per 
$1000.00 valuation 
Perhaps this increasing of the 
scope of our welfare as set up by 
our Legislators is sound, and per- 
haps we must accept the viewpoint 
of a reduced working week for our 
employees, but the net result is an 
increased burden for the homeowner. 
In order to comply with the law 
that this Budget may be complete 
I am including a Budget for the 
School Department for the year 
1948. Rather than use the 1947 Bud- 
get, at my request the Superinten- 
dent of Schools has furnished me 
with a copy of the proposed Budget 
which he intends to submit to the 
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School Committee, and I am _ sub- 
mitting that as the Budget for the 
School Department for the current 
year, with such exceptions as I have 
seen fit to make. 

Since I understand it has been 
customary for the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds to make its 
own requests for repairs and main- 
tenance, no amount was included in 
the Budget which the Superinten- 
dent had prepared. However, we 
must recognize that since certain 
repairs are going on every day some 
money must be included until such 
time as the School Committee is 
legally organized and can make its 
request in proper form. Therefore, 
I have added the sum of $40,000.00 
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for ordinary repairs and mainten- 
ance to this Budget. 

A study of the condition of the 
school buildings was made last year 
and this indicated substantial repairs 
needed which would total perhaps 
$500,000.00. As you know, a very 
large amount was appropriated from 
the Excess and Deficiency Account 
by last year’s City Council for this 
purpose, but there still apparently 
remains much additional work to be 
done. I suggest that a further study 
of this be made and as much as 
possible of this work be done this 
year if the School Committee can 
find some savings in their Budget. 

A substantial amount was included 
in the School Department Budget for 
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the establishment of libraries in va- 
rious schools. The City Solicitor is 
of the opinion that the operation of 
libraries is a function which belongs 
to the Library Department. I have, 
therefore, omitted these items from 
the School Budget. 

I am also informed it has been 
customary for the Sub-Committee on 
Athletics of the School Committee 
to make its recommendations to the 
School Committee as to sums that 
should be appropriated for athletic 
clothing, coaches and other athletic 
expenses. I am, therefore, omitting 
this portion of the Budget with. the 
expectation that when the School 
Committee organizes and this Sub- 
Committee is appointed it will sub- 
mit a supplementary budget to cover 
this purpose. It is not my intention 
to remove. these funds entirely from 
the School Department Budget, but 
rather to await appropriate action 
by the School Committee. 

I might say in passing, I feel sure 
the extraordinary amount that was 
included in this Budget for athletics 
will receive a reasonable revision 
from our current School Committee, 
as this amount has grown to be so 
large it requires a revision. It may 
interest your Honorable Body to 
know that there was provided in this 
Budget for athletic instructors a 
sum to engage a horseback riding 
instructor for the High School. I 
think you will agree that instruction 
in horseback riding can hardly be 
considered as part of our educa- 
tional system and is a luxury, the 


expense of which should not be 
borne by the homeowners of. this 
city. 

There is no action of mine in sub- 
mitting the School Department Bud- 
get which prevents the School Com- 
mittee either from requesting addi- 
tional funds or from appearing 
before. your Honorable Body to re- 
quest reductions on any of these 
amounts. 

I regret exceedingly I am called 
upon for the second year in succes- 
sion to submit a School Budget to 
the City Council, but unless I sub- 
mitted it in this way I had no choice 
other than to submit last year’s 
Budget. Inasmuch as the voters of 
Cambridge have voted equal pay to 
men and women teachers I must, in 
order to comply with the law, submit 
an amount sufficient to provide for 
this. I am informed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools that in- the 
High School alone this represents 
an increase of $52,600.00. 

Last year the Governor proposed 
several new taxes to be established 
by the State, with the income from 
these to be allocated to the cities. 
This was in recognition of the fact 
that for many years Massachusetts 
has been way behind other states in 
making contributions to its muni- 
cipalities. If Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, would make the same allot- 
ment to its cities that New York 
does for pupils, namely $130.00 per 
year for elementary pupils and 
$150.00 per year for high school 
pupils, the amount the City would 
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have to raise for our school system 
would be cut 60% and there would 
ensue a reduction of at least $8.00 
in the real estate tax. The Legis- 
lature saw fit not to go along with 
the Governor’s proposal and as a re- 
sult practically nothing was done for 
the cities and towns. 

Most sources of taxation or in- 
come producing licenses are con- 
trolled by the Commonwealth and 
the City must look for the greater 
portion of its income from the real 
estate taxpayer and from a few li- 
censees and permit holders. The 
Legislature apparently refuses to 
use the power which it has to set 
additional state-wide taxes and yet 
refuses to pass on this power to 
the various communities, such as 
has been done in many states 
throughout the country. 

We have come to a point where, 
in order to give the real estate owner 
whatever break we can, we must 
look toward the increasing of 
charges for services rendered by the 
City, such as permits and licenses 
that come under the control of the 
City Council. I strongly recommend 
that a Committee of the City Coun- 
cil be appointed to study the laws 
which have to do with issuing of 
permits and licenses and to amend 
the ordinances wherever possible to 
gain additional income without caus- 
ing too much of a burden on the 
license and permit holder. Over half 
of our expenses are out of control 
of either the City Council or the 
City Manager, so that despite what- 
ever sayings can be made on a bud- 


get, these particular expenses which 
are out of our control continue to 
mount and wipe out most of the 
other savings. If, therefore, we 
could raise by increased charges for 
permits and licenses a reasonable 
amount this would be some relief 
to the real estate taxpayer. I fur- 
ther recommend that the City Coun- 
cil appoint a Committee to study 
with the Welfare Board the welfare 
legislation in effect and its affect 
upon the City of Cambridge and to 
make a report to both the Governor 
and the Legislature so that it comes 
right from a City Council. 

I want you to know that the prob- 
lem of municipal finance as reflected 
in the Cambridge City Budget is one 
created by four principal causes: 

1. The increased cost of materials, 
over which none of us have con- 
trol. 

2. Permissive State legislation, 
which. previous Cambridge City 
Councils and the voters have ac- 
cepted without full realization of 
the ultimate cost to the taxpay- 
ers. . 

3. State welfare legislation and 
legislation through the rule mak- 
ing power of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, which 
has produced a tax burden on the 
cities of gigantic proportion. 

4. The extension of school activities 
and increase in school costs de- 
spite the reduction in pupil load. 

Editor’s note: A copy of the com- 
plete budget with departmental fig- 
ures and break-down can be seen at 
the chamber office. 
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Portion of new Service Building recently built and opened by Hughes Motor 


Mart in the Porter Square area of Cambridge. 


It is considered Greater 


Boston’s finest DeSoto-Plymouth Service Station. 


Building Permits 

N the month of February, building 

permits valued at $225,601 were 
issued in Cambridge. Of this amount 
$95,000 was for a new warehouse 
and office building. The total value 
of building permits for the first two 
months of 1948 is $305,171. 


Cost Accountants 

HE N. E. Regional Cost Confer- 

ence will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, April 8 and 9. There will 
be an excellent program with out- 
standing speakers. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained at the Chamber 
office. 


New Magazine 


NEW magazine, “Industrial 

Teamwork” is being published. 
The picture on the cover of the first 
issue shows President William H. 
Perry of the Cambridge Paper Box 
Company (Chamber member) dis- 
cussing special packaging problems 
with Dick Morey and Lou Oliviere. 
Other pictures show Chamber mem- 
bers J. Claude Shea with several of 
his employees at Colonial Beverage 
(7 Up) and President Donald Hunt 
of the Shaw Furniture Co. in a 
“bench” conference with two of his 
employees. 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


By Arthur P. McLellan, Manager Cambridge Employment Office 
Division of Employment Security 


OU may be sitting back in smug 
y- and secure complacency, or you 
may be plugging like mad to get 
orders and materials, to find ship- 
ping facilities, or to meet payrolls 
and taxes. You may justifiably feel 
it takes about all you have to keep 
in the running. Perhaps orders are 
falling off and things look as though 
they might go to pot. 

Whichever way you feel, there are 
neighbors of yours who would be 
delighted to have an opportunity to 
take on some of your load or share 
in your prosperity. They have given 
their years of service to the United 
States in World War II. In many 
cases they did not come out of the 
Service in quite as good shape as 
when they entered. Many of them 
suffered injury, which, while not dis- 
abling, makes it necessary that spe- 
cial consideration be given in start- 
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ing or resuming a career in business 
or industry. There may be limits 
to their sight, hearing, lifting or 
standing ability, which necessitate a 
little extra care in placing them. 
They are in no way less productive 
than their shopmates and many are 
spurred to extra effort to overcome 
their disabilities. 

The Cambridge Employment Of- 
fice of the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security at 36 Church 
Street, Harvard Square, has seventy- 
five such, veterans available whose 
potentialities and ambitions cover a 
wide range. There are men with 
technical and sales experience. There 
are men who indicate backgrounds 
in machine shops, electrical and 
automotive service, and who wish to 
go further in these fields. There are 
others who are open to new offers 
and would be interested in any field 


ROTECTIVE 
ACKAGING 
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George H. Sweetnam. Inc. ° 
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offering a chance to learn, and to 
carve out a career. Cooperating 
with the Veterans’ Employment Ser- 
vice of the U.S.E.S., the local office 
has set the week beginning Sunday, 
April 11 for a Special-Effort-Week 
to bring these men to the attention 
of employers. A Local Committee 
is being formed and will contact 
prospective employers before that 
date. Committee members will be 
armed with work-histories of the 
men in question and will ask your 
consideration of one or more of them 
for jobs available in your organiza- 
tion. 

The war memories dim; but the 
problems of many handicapped vet- 
erans continue. You can help solve 
these problems by listing your job 
openings with the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security, 
KI 7-7757, or with a member of the 
REMEMBRANCE WEEK Commit- 
tee when he calls. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE January report showing Em- 

ployment and Payroll Earnings 
in the 14 leading cities in Mass- 
achusetts shows a decrease in em- 
ployment in all cities. Each year 
the January report reflects the same 
condition. This is due to the natural 
decrease in Wholesale and Retail 
trade after the Christmas season. 
The figures below are useful for 
comparison only. If you compare 
these figures with those in “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” for March, 
1947, you will find that this year 
employment is less but payrolls are 
greater. From the report below it 
would appear that construction had 
increased tremendously. When com- 
pared with the same period a year 
ago the figures are almost identical. 
As the figures below represent only 
a portion of Cambridge business 
they indicate trends only. 


CAMBRIDGE STATISTICS 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from December 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

229 peri We $1,108,016 —3.6 —6.6 

Manufacturing 82 14,176 730,733 +0.1 —5.7 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 54 2,705 125,586 —16.0 —11.5 

Construction 54 1,053 54,045 +30.8 +883.1 

All Other Classes 39 4,188 197,652 —11.9 —13:4 


IN MEMORIAM 


H. ALAN GREGG 


Treasurer, Hall-Gregg, Inc. 
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Portion of head table at ‘‘February” Speakers’ Meeting, which was held 
March 1 as the last Monday of February fell on a holiday. Left to right— 
Dudley Clapp, member. of the National Affairs Committee; Dr. Wilburn D. 
Miller, Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge Unitarian; Dr. Morris 
Bryan Lambie, member of the National Affairs Committee; and Dr. Alex- 
ander Szent-Ivanyi, former member of the Hungarian Parliament, a noted 
leader of the underground resistance against the Nazis, who spoke to 
Chamber members on “A Liberal’s Experience with the Soviet in Hungary.” 


SHOP AND SAVE 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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at Porter Sq. and 


Tel. TR. 6-4010 esocintart Companies. 
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Portion of head table at “February” Speakers’ Meeting. Left to right— 
Robert R. Duncan, President of the Chamber; J. Claude Shea; William A. 
Dole, Jr.; and Anthony O. Shallna—all members of the Chamber’s National 
Affairs Committee. At the extreme right Benjamin F. Hickey, former 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, who recently retired 
from Lever Brothers Company. President Duncan announced that Mr. 
Hickey would join the Chamber staff the end of March to inaugurate a 
membership contact program. 
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Welcome Ladies 


HE Marshall Studio in Harvard 

Square has been acquired by two 
ex-service women, Elizabeth W. 
Stearns and Lois M. Bowen. Miss 
Stearns and Miss Bowen served in 
the Women’s Army Corps, Army of 
the United States, for over four 
years, having been relieved from 
active duty in the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel and Major respectively. 


Miss Stearns, who was born in 
Cambridge, is the daughter of the 
late Harry N. Stearns who was a 
lawyer in both Cambridge and Bos- 
ton. She attended the Buckingham 
School in Cambridge and The May 
School in Boston, Sarah Lawrence 
College and Yale University. 

Miss Bowen is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Bowen of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and she 
received her training in Providence. 


It is the intention of Miss Stearns 
and Miss Bowen to maintain the 
Marshall Studio as a Portrait Studio 
as it has been since 1913. It is also 
their intention to do illustrative and 
commercial photography. Already 
some of their illustrative photo- 
graphy has appeared in advertise- 
ments in such national magazines as 
Charm, Glamour and House & Gar- 
den, and they plan to expand this 
commercial and advertising photo- 
graphy considerably in the near 
future. 

Our contact member is Elizabeth 


W. Stearns. 





New Member 


Daniel’s Shoe Store has been in 
the retail shoe business in Cam- 
bridge, father and sons, since 1920. 
The present proprietor is the oldest 
son, Daniel Koplan. 


The policy of the store has always 
been, and still is, to carry nationally 
known branded shoes; to carry all 
sizes and widths; to give correct 
fittings, checked by a modern x-ray 
machine. In stock are shoes such as 
“Stride Rite” for children, “Enna 
Jettick” and ‘Walk-Over” for wo- 
men, ‘“Walk-Over” and “Keith High- 
landers” for men. Our contact mem- 
ber is Daniel Koplan. 
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Want to be a Delegate? 


HE thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 

of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will be held in 
_ Washington, D.C., April 26-29. The 
Board of Directors has re-elected 
Frank W. Randall, President of 
NEGEA Service Corporation, as 
National Councillor for the Cam- 
bridg2 Chamber of Commerce. In 
addition to Mr. Randall, we are en- 
titlea to four delegates. 

Business leaders of Cambridge, 
who attend the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Washington, April 
26 to 29, will have the opportunity 
to discuss with Massachusetts Sen- 
ators and Representatives the im- 
plications of some of the country’s 
complex economic problems. 

The occasion will be a dinner 
given by the delegates from Cam- 
bridge and other New England cities 
for the New England Congressional 
delegation. The dinner will be one 
of 35 such affairs, at which 46 states 
will be represented by business men 
and their legislators. 

The first day of the National 








Chamber’s meeting will] feature, be- 
sides the Congressional Dinners, a 
Citizenship Luncheon which will be 
presided over by Roy C. Ingersoll, 
president of the Ingersoll Steel 
Division of Borg-Warner Corp..,. 
Chicago, and vice-president of the 
National Chamber. The current 
Congressional legislative program 
will be outlined by Senator Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska, Acting 
Majority Leader. The topic; :“Con= 
gress and Business,” will be - dis- 
cussed by James A. Farley, Chair- 
man of the Board, Coca Cola Export 
Corp., New York City. 

The two speakers are expected to 
provice timely, authentic, firsthand 
information on governmental prob- 
lems and to describe the relationship 
between government and business. 

The dinners on the evening of 
April 26- are all arranged by local 
chambers and are locally sponsored, 
with the National Chamber serving 
as a clearing house for information. 

Guests of honor at the dinners wil] 
include heads of government. bur- 
eaus, Cabinet officers and represen- 
tatives of the Judiciary, as well as 
members of Congress. 

The Citizenship Luncheon and’ 
Congressional Night Dinners are 
designed to serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. They will give the business- 
man a thorough briefing in national 
affairs in advance of the first gen- 
eral session of the Annual Meeting 
on April 27. Also, they will enable 
him to exchange views with. govern- 
ment leaders. 
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If you plan to be in Washington 
at that time, or would like to go as 
a delegate from the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, call the of- 
fice, TR 6-4100, at once so reserva- 
tions can be made for you. 

Work on Legal Holidays 

ECTION 45, Chapter 149, General 

Laws, provides that “whoever 
requires an employee to work in any 
mill or factory on any legal holiday, 
except to perform such work as is 
both absolutely necessary and can 
lawfully be performed on Sunday, 
shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars.” 

Section 46 of the same chapter 
provides that ‘“‘no person shall re- 
quire or request any employee of a 
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manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment to work more hours in any 
one day than is limited by law, in 
order to make up time lost by reason 
of a legal holiday.” 

It is noted that an employer may 
not require or request an employee 
to work on a legal holiday. There 
is nothing in the law, however, pro- 
hibiting an employee from working 
on such a holiday, if he or she so 
desires. It has been the practice for 
employers, desiring to operate on a 
legal holiday, to let employees know 
that the plant would be open. 

Legal Holidays in Massachusetts: 
New Year’s Day, January 1; Wash- . 
ington’s Birthday, February 22; Pa- 
triot’s Day, April 19; Memorial Day, 
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May 30; Independence Day, July 4; 
Labor Day, First Monday in Sept- 
ember; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Armistice Day, November 11; 
Thanksgiving Day, Last Thursday 
in November; Christmas Day, Dec- 
ember 25—and in Suffolk County 
ONLY—Bunker Hill Day, June 17. 
Sunday Laws Apply to Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day and Armistice 
Day. The situation is different with 
respect to these three holidays. On 
these legal holidays, the Sunday 
laws apply from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
If the employers desire to operate 
on these days a special permit must 
be secured from the local police. 
Section 9, Chapter 136, General 
Laws, provides: “The police commis- 
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sioner of Boston, or any member of 
the police department having a rank 
not lower than that of captain and 
designated by said commissioner, or 
the chief of police or other officer in 
charge of the police department of 
any other city or town, upon such 
terms and conditions as he deems 
reasonable, may issue a permit for 
the performance on the Lord’s Day 
of necessary work or labor which in 
his judgment could not be performed 
on any other day without serious 
suffering, loss, damage or public in- 
convenience. Such permit shall cover 
not more than one day and _ shall 


not be issued more than six days 
the day for 


prior to which it is 


issued.” 
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Program Works 

N the November 1947 issue of 

“The Magazine of Cambridge” a 
contract assistance program was 
outlined whereby the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, would bring together 
contractors and subcontractors. Two 
Cambridge companies have already 
been brought together by this pro- 
gram. There must be others which. 
should make use of the service of- 
fered. Some of the advantages are: 
A. For the Prime Contractor 


1. Reduce the necessity for new 
equipment. 
2. Make available new supplies 


from specialized small plants. 

3. Eliminate congestion and re- 
duce plant overhead. 

4, Make over-expansion unlikely. 

5. Reduce fluctuation in employ- 
ment. 

6. Provide useful contacts. 

B. For the Subcontractor 

1. Expand markets. 

2. Maintain continuous 
ment. 


employ- 
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INSURANCE 
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Maintain capacity production. 


4. Improve management methods 
by prime’s advice. 


5. Stimulate new or improved 
production methods—strength- 
en competitive position. 

6. Provide useful contacts. 

C. For the General Economy 

1. Increase overall production. 
Decrease unemployment. 

3. Avoid over-expansion of pro- 
duction facilities. 


4. Strengthen the secondary pro- 
duction system for national de- 
fense. 


‘The Contract Assistance Program 
of the Office of Small Business, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, is 
designed to assist small manufactur- 
ing plants with open capacity to 
obtain needed subcontracting oppor- 
tunities and help end product manu- 
facturers locate new subcontracting 
sources from the ranks of small 
business. If you wish further in- 


formation call the Chamber office. 
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Keeler Leads! Quota Boosted! 


HE March meeting of the Mem- 

bership Club of the Chamber 
could well be called a “surprise” 
luncheon. It was expected that many 
of the members would be missing 
from the group because of the elimi- 
nation feature of this year’s con- 
test. The reverse was true — not 
only did each member have one new 
application entitling him to remain 
as a member but several of the club 
members had enough new applica- 
tions to carry them through the final 
meeting in May. In fact, “Ben”? Wild 
who had been unable to attend pre- 
vious meetings attended with the 
price of admission—one new mem- 
bership application. 

Henry Finger, top team man last 
year, “out-tied” Chairman MacKen- 
zie by appearing with a _ necktie 
marked “Custom Made for J. Henry 
Finger.” 

“Al” Keeler maintained top place 
by bringing in 6 applications, mak- 
ing his total from January 1 to date, 
15. “Al” says he’ll “coast” from 
here in, but that may be to siow up 
“Sam” Zitter, the “unofficial”? mem- 
ber of the club. 

“Sam,” who retired on his laurels 
as Captain of last year’s winning 


team couldn’t resist Chairman Mac- : 





New Location 


Kenzie’s invitation to attend as a 
“guest” this year. To show “Mac” 
that he hadn’t lost his technique he 
produced three membership applica- 
tions at the February meeting, and 
at the March meeting 7 more appli- 
cations sponsored by “Sam” were 
delivered to MacKenzie by waitress- 
es and the girls in the office. 


When you consider that there is 
no membership drive this year with 
its attendant publicity and fanfare, 
you will agree that the Membership 
Club is doing an excellent job for 
the Chamber. The club’s goal was 
fifty new members. The score at the 
end of three months is 65. With - 
two months to go they hope to make 
it 87 which will make a total of 350 
new members in three years and 
bring the Chamber well over the 
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Employment. Shoe manufacturers have been hard 
HE March “Newsletter” issued hit by resistance to high prices and 


by the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security gives the fol- 
lowing data about the Cambridge 
and Somerville Area. 
Cambridge and Somerville Area 


During February, employment de- 
clined somewhat from previous high 
levels, due principally to the release 
of shoe workers, but also to reduc- 
tions in the electrical equipment, 
metal trades, and food-processing 
industries. Production changes in 
the transportation equipment field 
will involve sizable but temporary 
displacements of workers. This lat- 
ter development, however, will be 
offset by a marked upsurge in con- 
struction expected as soon as the 
weather improves. Unemployment 
rose by 500 during the month to a 
total of 5,500. 


Food-processing staffs declined 
slightly after the increase of a 
month, ago. There were small lay- 
offs among candy manufacturers, 
but these will soon be offset when 
one firm moves into expanded quar- 
ters. Meat-packing operations are 
unsettled, due to a combination of 
pending wage disputes, supply short- 
ages, and buyer resistance. Bakeries 
remained fairly stable. 


Activities in the apparel] industry 


are mixed. Ladies’ garment manu- 
facturers are in need of stitchers 
and cutters as the seasonal peak 
approaches, but temporary declines 
are occuring at men’s clothing shops. 





two firms making sport shoes have 
been forced to liquidate, releasing 
150 workers. Rubber products fac- 
tories have not yet recalled all the 
chemists and technicians released 
during the trucking dispute, but are 
now doing so. Paper stock is in 
good supply for printers, but costs 
are rising. Reduced orders have re- 
stricted operations at chemical 
plants, but no layoffs were made. 


The steel shortage has resulted 
in minor displacements at electrical 
equipment firms. Orders are ‘in- 
creasing, however, and new products ~ 
are contributing to the demand for 
highly qualified workers. 

I’oundries and miscellaneous metal 
trades plants are cutting employ- 
ment for lack of orders. 

Although some 500 construction 
workers have been released since 
mid-December, several major pro- 


jects have continued and it is ex- 
pected that recalls during March. will 
be extensive. 
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New Cambridge Radio Station 








ARLING\ MEDFOR, 
TON 67,07) 









ARLY Spring will bring to Cam- 

bridge its own radio station 
owned and operated by Harvey 
Radio Laboratories, Inc. Construc- 
tion is now underway for Station 
WTAO, a 250 watt standard broad- 
cast station, to operate daytime only 
on 740 Ke. 

Station Manager Paul Perreault, 
in a statement outlining objectives 
of the Station said, “WTAO is 
licensed to serve Eastern Middlesex 
County and will strive to do just 
that. Station programming plans 
call basically for music and news, 


D 59,567 


fe) 


5 MV/METER 





WINTHROP 
18,696 


BOSTON * 


766,386 


with special attention on items of 
local interest. The use of WTAO’s 
facilities will be extended to the 
many educational, charitable and 
civic organizations in its coverage 
area, with special emphasis on Cam- 
bridge and Somerville.” 

WTAO will be located at 447 Con- 
cord Avenue, the present location of 
WXHR-FM which is already in 
operation. WTAO will be known as 
“The Neighborhood Station” because 
of its policy to present “as many 
local names and personalities on the 
air as possible. 
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An interesting note on the call 
letters of the Station is the fact that 
WTAO contains the numerals 740, 
an aid in remembering its location 
on the radio dial. 

Mr. Perreault expressed the hope 





that WTAO would become an ac- 
cepted part of the community and 
will welcome suggestions from any- 
one interested in making WTAO 
“The Neighborhood Station.” 

Watch for WTAO. 
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Clark New Head 
of NECCO 


HILLIP M. CLARK of Lexing- 
ton, vice-president of the New 
England Confectionery Company, 
was elected to the presidency of the 
firm at the annual directors and 
stockholders meeting in Cambridge, 
it was announced this month. 

A veteran of both World Wars, 
Clark, whose entire business career 
has been spent with NECCO, attend- 
ed Princeton, leaving college to serve 
with the Navy' in the first war. Soon 
after his discharge, he entered the 
employ of the candy firm, later 
taking charge of all raw material 

Philip M. Clark purchases. He was elected to the 

Board of Directors in 1985. 
Reaiaeiirers of . in Seeieet iae of the Be 
. inal founders o e company, an 
Leather Belting son of a former president, Clark 
was a Navy commander in the re- 





Power Transmission 


Appliances 
cent war. He succeeds Harry Rk. 
OLMSTED-FLINT Chapman, who has been named 
CORPORATION chairman of the board of directors. 
Main and Portland Streets William H. Vogler was re-elected 
TR owbridge 6-7540 vice-president. 
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A New Record 


TELEPHONE conversation that 

traveled more than 5,000 miles 
by microwaves to establish a new 
record for long-distance transmission 
by this method was heard by nearly 
1,000 alumni of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at their 
midwinter meeting in Walker Mem- 
orial last month. Raymond H. 
Blanchard, president of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association, presided at the 
meeting and introduced the speak- 
ers, Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Institute; Harold E. Lobdell, 
executive vice president of the 
Alumni Association; and George W. 
Gilman, director of transmission 
engineering at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York. 

The record-breaking telephone 
conversation was the climax of a 
demonstration by engineers of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories as well 
as the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of various types of long- 
distance radio telephone calls, which 
included communications with a ves- 
sel at sea, an automobile, and to 
Honolulu, Nantucket Island, and a 
ranch in a remote section of Colo- 
rado. 

In the record-breaking long-dist- 
ance microwave call the voice of 
Paul W. Blye, M.I.T. 1919, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, made twelve 


round trips, a distance of approxi- 
mately 5,280 miles on the micro- 
wave circuit between Boston and 
New York. Many of the alumni who 
witnessed this demonstration recall 
that thirty-two years ago when the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy moved to its new buildings in 
Cambridge, J. J. Carty, then chief 
engineer of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, arranged 
long-distance calls to various parts 
of the American continent, a spec- 
tacular demonstration which came 
only a year after the establishment 
of coast-to-coast telephone service. 

The demonstration was in charge 
of Mr. Gilman, who was assisted by 
Robert Stokes of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Special apparatus, much of it new, 
had been set up in Walker Memorial 
and linked with the microwave sys- 
tem of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in Boston. 

Mr. Gilman opened the demons- 
tration by reproducing a telephone 
conversation typical of a transcon- 
tinental call thirty years ago, a 
striking contrast with the reproduc- 
tion of a conversation by modern 
telephone transmission. Speaking 
of the early days of radio as an 
adjunct to wire telephony, Mr. Gil-— 
man recalled that in 1915 speech 
was transmitted for the first time 
in history by radio across the At- 
lantic to Paris, as well as across 
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the continent to California and well 
out into the Pacific. This demon- 
stration, he said, was: made possible 
when the French Government per- 
mitted use of the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris for the European transmitter, 
while the enormous steel masts 
erected by the Navy at Pearl Har- 
bor were used on the other side of 
the world. There was also a sta- 
tion at Darien in the Canal Zone. 
Demonstrating the effectiveness 
of modern transmission by wire and 
radio circuit, Mr. Gilman arranged 
conversation between Dr. Compton 


with Dr. Gregg Sinclair, president : 


of the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. The voices were ampli- 
fied so that the audience could 
clearly hear the conversation. 

Discussing advances in overseas 
telephone transmission, which be- 
came practical in 1927, Mr. Gilman 
paid a tribute to the enthusiasm 
and energy of amateur radio oper- 
ators in New England whose con- 
stant activities helped to demon- 
strate the value of short wave 
transmission. 

The first radio telephone circuit 


Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
manufacturers of 
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Leather Dressings 
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and 
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was set up in 1920 from the main- 
land to Catalina Island off the 
southern coast of California. A few 
weeks later a radio telephone cir- 
cuit was established to the steam- 
ship Gloucester, then operating from 
Boston on the coastal run to Nor- 
folk. This was the beginning of 
radio telephone service to ships on 
the high seas and on coastal and 
inland waterways. To demonstrate 
this service, a call was placed to a 
fishing vessel off the coast of New 
England. 

Experiments which. have led to 
the establishment of telephone serv- 
ice with automobiles began in Bos- 
ton in 19384 when a group of Bell 
Telephone engineers began what is 
believed to be the first compre- 
hensive study of communication by 
radio with automobiles at frequen- 
cies just-above the short wave band. 

At present telephone service to 
automobiles is being given in nearly 
seventy cities and towns in the 
country and nearly 5,000 automo- 
biles can be reached from any tele- 
phone, a fact which was quickly 
demonstrated by a call to a car 
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traveling near Boston. Mr. Gilman 
suggested the possibility of more 
than 10,000 telephone-equipped ve- 
hicles in the New York City area 
alone within a few years. He added 
that telephone service is already 
available to trains on certain rail- 
roads operating between New York 
and Washington. 


Radio telephone service to local- 
ities so remote that the construction 
of land circuits would not be eco- 
nomical are now being carried on 
and tests are being made on a radio 
telephone circuit to a number of 


isolated ranches in the vicinity of - 


Cheyenne Wells, Colo., and a dem- 
onstration call from Cambridge 
proved the effectiveness of this new 
and valuable service to remote set- 
tlements. 


Describing the transmission of 
signals by super - high - frequency 
waves, Mr. Gilman explained how 
telephone calls are transmitted by 
the microwave system which is in 
operation between New York and 
Boston and will, it is expected, be 
extended eventually to other parts 
of the country. 


One of the first postwar applica- 
tions of microwave radio was an 
installation linking Hyannis and 
Nantucket in 1946. This system was 
developed for the United States 
Signal Corps during the war and 
was used during the invasion of 
Germany. A telephone call to Nan- 
tucket quickly demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of this new method of 


hilltop 


communicating with the island. In 
the 440 mile interval between New 
York and Boston, seven amplifying 
or repeater stations, mounted on 
hill tops relay the microwave sig- 
nals between the two cities. At each 
location, Mr. Gilman ex- 
plained, the signals are picked up 
on ten-foot square horn-lens type 
antennae, one of which is clearly 
visible on the top of the Bowdoin 
Square Building of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. As the  Record-breaking 
microwave telephone call began, Mr. 
Gilman explained that the distance 
covered 5,280 miles, approximately ° 
the distance between Boston and 
Istanbul in Turkey. 


New Member 


The Empire Plate & Window 
Glass Co., Inc., 191 Bridge Street, 


was organized over twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. Louis Porter, — 
Treasurer. 


The Company specializes in insur- 
ance replacements and store front 
coverings of aluminum and stainless 
steel. 


They are installing modern mach- 
inery to give quality workmanship 
on polishing and bevelling of all 
types of flat glass and mirrors. 

Chrome-plated shower doors, tub 
enclosures, bathroom accessories, 
and Miami-Carey medicine cabinets 
are stocked for immediate delivery. 
Our contact member is Julius H. 
Parker. 
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Just as properly planned lighting helps to improve 
f efficiency in industrial plants it also helps to increase 
| sales in commercial enterprises. 


Our trained lighting engineers can help you plan new 
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and sell more goods. 

This service incurs no charge or obligation. 

| Call Commercial Lighting Division — TR 6-3100 
Ext. 350. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRENDS 





Remarks at the March Luncheon Meeting of the Cambridge Chamber 





| of Commerce 


By Laurence F. Whittemore 


President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


=a NE of the duties of the 
What , Federal Reserve Bank 
(xe) of Boston is to study 
Oe the economy of the 
We First Federal Reserve 
District, and report thereon to not 
mly the banking but the industrial 
and business community. We are 
often asked to estimate the business 
yrospects of the future and realize 
fiat this is a very difficult assign- 
ment. In the first place the New 
Ingland economy rises and falls 
vith the national economy. Our 
studies indicate, however, that in 












times of boom, New England is not 
apt to rise as high as many of the 
newer sections of the country, and 
during depression it is not apt to fall 
as low. 

One important index of New Eng- 
land’s industrial prospects is  in- 
dicated by its population growth. 
From 1790 to 1940, New England’s 
population increased at a rate slower 
than the population of the country 
as a whole. Since 1940, however, 
New England’s population has risen 
by 10.5 per cent. The East-North- 
Central and South Atlantic divisions 
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gained 10.8 per cent and 9.4 per 
cent respectively and the population 
of the remaining five census divi- 
sions failed to grow as fast as the 
nation as a whole and in one in- 
stance showed an absolute decrease. 
New England, which 
failed to share proportionately in 
wartime economic gains, was topped 
only by the Pacific states region 
with its sensational 40 per cent gain. 

Population increases in two ways: 
first, by having more births than 
deaths in a given area; and secondly 
by people coming in from other 
parts of the country. In the latter 
respect the Census figures indicate 
that 423,000 more people came into 
New England than left New Eng- 
land. This significant population 
increase in this area, reversing a 


long established trend, bids fair to 


make New England a richer market 
for all commodities than heretofore. 

Among the reasons for this im- 
migration into New England since 
1940, must be the fact that job op- 
portunities here have increased more 
than in many other sections of the 
country. An analysis of what has 
happened to the World War II vet- 
eran population is also interesting. 
Estimates indicate that there are 
4.7 per cent more, veterans now 
resident in New England than left 
this region to go to war. This in- 
crease is only topped by the Pacific 
Coast which had a net gain of 6.5 
per cent. 

Given a_ substantially increased 
population, the next question is in 


reportedly 


regard to average economic status 
of said population. In this respect 
the purchasing power of New Eng- 
land’s population is relatively higher 
than in the country as a whole. A 
larger portion of the male popula- 
tion are employed as skilled workers. 
Twenty per cent are listed in this 
category in New England, and for 
the nation as a whole 15 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent of New Eng- 
land’s male workers are listed as 
semi-skilled workers as against a 
national average of 18 per cent. 
Conversely only 16 per cent of the 
male labor force in this region is 
unskilled labor as figured at 23 
percent for the nation as a whole. 
Similarly a high status is found for 
female workers in New England. 

While per capita income in the 
nation has risen more percentage-_ 
wise than in New England since be- 
fore the war, the fact is usually 
overlooked that the dollar increase 
in per capita income in New Eng- 
land since the prewar period has 
been about the same as the dollar 
increase in per capita income in the 
nation. Per capita income in New 
England has consistently exceeded 
the national average, the ratio be- 
tween the two being higher in 
years of depression than in years 
of prosperity, largely because of the 
greater stability of New England’s 
total income. In 1946 New Eng- 
land’s per capita income of $1,320 
was 110 per cent of the national 
average of $1,200. 

In the realistic terms of oppor- 
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tunities and standard of living it 
provides for its people, New Eng- 
land is not a declining but a mature 
area. It does not follow, however, 
that its economic and social efficiency 
cannot be improved. The roots of 
stability and growth must be recog- 
‘nized and nourished. 

The test of an industrial civiliza- 
tion is the standard of living which 
it provides for its people. New 
England has in the past and does 
now provide a higher average stand- 
ard of living for its people than the 
country as a whole. One indication 
of the stability of New England’s 
standard of living is the amount of 
time deposits in banking institu- 
tions. The per capita figure for New 
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England is $781 and for the United 
States $839. New England thrift 
is thus demonstrated as an actual 
fact. 

New England has long realized 
that its labor force is its greatest 
productive source. As the standard 
of living has become higher, the 
growth of so-called tertiary indus- 
tries is evident. A few of such in- 
dustries which are important in the 
New England economy are recrea- 
tion, research, education, insurance, 
trust and investment services, and 
certain specialized types of manu- 
facturing in which New England 
appears to have distinctive com- 
petitive advantages. 

While I hesitate to estimate the 
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business prospects of this area, I do 
feel confident that New England will 
at least do as well as the rest of the 
nation. While our maturity as an 
industrial area will not provide op- 
portunity for industrial expansion at 
the high rate of some of the newer 
industrial areas, we can feel reason- 
ably sure that a continuation of 
vigorous activity here will keep New 
England the great market that it 
is, and add to its volume of wealth 
and purchasing power. There are 
indications that New England will 
have to bestir itself to hold some of 
its industry, but if it does so, and 
continues to expand into new fields 
of industrial endeavor the brightness 
of the future will be certain. 


Congratulations 
HE Cambridge Community: Fed- 
eration is to be congratulated on 
the election of our President, Robert 
R. Duncan, as its President. 

We need not extol the abilities of 
President Duncan to the Community 
Federation as he has served as 
Chairman of their Budget Commit- 
tee for several years. Also he served 
for several years as the Chapter 
Chairman of the Cambridge Red 
Cross. “Bob” is ‘a Director of the 
Cambridge Rotary Club and _ per- 
sonifies its service motive “Serv- 


ice Above Self”. Cambridge is for- 
tunate in having citizens like Robert 
R. Duncan to head its various or- 
ganizations. 
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“Ben” Hickey Joins Chamber Staff 


ENJAMIN F. HICKEY, Past 


President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, who recent- 
_ ly retired as Assistant Treasurer of 
Lever Brothers Company, has joined 
the Chamber staff. The Chamber is 
\ well over the 1000-member mark and 
| while it is desirable to add new 
-members, the Directors feel it just 
as important to service the present 
| members. Their unanimous selection 
f Mr. Hickey assures the members 
man well versed in Chamber ac- 
ivities. 
In addition to his service as Presi- 
ent of the Cambridge Chamber of 












Commerce, Mr. Hickey also served 
on the Board of Directors for three 
years, was Chairman of the Audit- 
ing Committee, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and served on 
the Committee to Nominate Direc- 
tors and on the Municipal Affairs 
Committee for over five years. Mr. 
Hickey has taken an active part in 
the re-vitalization of the Arlington 
Chamber of Commerce and at pre- 
sent is its Vice President. 

“Ben” plans to call in person on 
the members. Roll out the welcome 
mat. 
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Your Government Is Your Business 


From Address by 


Chamber President 


EARL O. SHREVE 


Before National Affairs Conference, Paterson, New Jersey 


VERY one of us has a stake a 


national affairs. Yet I constantly 
am confronted with evidence point- 
ing toward an indifference on the 
part of many businessmen to all ex- 
cept those problems which stare 
them squarely in the face. 

I am constantly confronted, too, 
with evidence that many business- 
men still don’t understand how they, 
personally, can do something about 
the nation’s affairs, even if they want 
to. 

For years, businessmen sat back 
and let the ward heelers run muni- 
cipal, state, and even national poli- 
tics. Then, when the elections were 
over, the businessmen were still too 
indifferent to see that legislation re- 
flected soundness and wisdom. 

Government and Politics 

When I say that businessmen have 
a stake in national affairs—I cover 
a wide range of concern. I mean 
government. And I mean politics— 
equally as much as I do the national 
economy. The two are inseparable. 

And when I say politics, I mean 
politics. After all, the kind of gov- 
ernment we have, and the stability 
of our economy, depends to a great 
extent upon the kind of men who 
make our laws, as well as upon the 
commitments given them by the 
electorate. 


The kind of labor laws, the fiscal 
policy of the government, the extent 
to which controls are either multi- 
plied or done away with—all these 
factors influence production, employ- 
ment, profits. And the answers are 
determined by the vote of men and 
women from hundreds of American 
communities, who in turn are sup- 
posed to be voting the will of the 
people. 

Businessmen need to get into pol- 
itics, even as they need to take more 
interest in government itself. Be- 
cause politics is government. And 
government can help or retard busi- 
ness. 

Congress Presents Challenge 

The current session of Congress 
presents a challenge to every one of 
us. 

Dozens of major national issues 
will be thrashed out. Every one of 
those issues will have a direct bear- 
ing, in varying degrees, on every 
businessman in this country. 

Long-range aid to Europe will be 
debated in committee and on the 
floor. Thousands of words will be 
spoken and written about the aid 
program. Hundreds of questions will 
be discussed. 

And businessmen should know 
what these questions are, and make 
known their views as to how they 


1948 Government Is 


should be resolved. How will the 
funds be handled? How much can 
we afford to spend? What effect 
will the program have on the Amer- 
ican economy? What scarcities will 
be occasioned? What demands for 
return can we make from the coun- 


tries themselves? 


Perhaps the Marshall program 
seems a long way removed from a 
store in Iowa, a small business in 
New Mexico, or a mill here in New 
Jersey. But the actual fact is that 
its effect will be felt by every one 
of you. 

It is easier, of course, for the ef- 
fect of tax legislation to be measured 
from an individual viewpoint. It is 
something we know more about. It 
directly affects our personal and in- 
dustrial pocketbooks. Yet, even on 
this occasion, too many businessmen 
do not press their views. 


Military Training Debated 


In this session, too, there will be 
new debate over legislation provid- 
ing universal military training. The 
opinion of businessmen, as leaders 
in the American community, should 
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be heard in the answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Legislation designed to ease the 
housing shortage will be considered. 
Here is a chance for business to 
exert its influence in seeing that the 
federal government does not take 
over from private industry the build- 
ing of the nation’s homes. 

Other federal grants also will con- 
cern this Congress—grants for med- 
ical care, for hospitalization, for ed- 
ucation. 1948 is a political year. 
And handouts get votes. 

There may be increasing demand 
for revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
along with a consideration of higher 
minimum wages. Business admits 
certain amendments are needed to 
the labor law. But it is up to busi- 
ness to see that the lawmakers learn 
the needs of business equally as well 
as they learn the demands of labor. 

Trade Agreements Up 

The question of reciprocal trade 
agreements also will come up, since 
present authorities expire in June. 
Here again, is an issue which busi- 
nessmen should know about, and 
should be able to weigh intelligently. 
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Particularly will this be an instance 
where businessmen must be able to 
consider the common interests, over 
and above their own individual needs. 
To do this, they must inform them- 
selves about broad economic facts. 

In the coming year, it seems log- 
ical to conclude that there may well 
be closer attention by business to 
legislation. United effort by local 
chambers of commerce all over the 
country should make itself felt to 
an even greater degree than it has 
in the past. 


There is a big job ahead. Good 
government doesn’t just happen. It 
is a slow evolution—a_ structure 
based upon trial and error. As each 
problem is overcome, another arises. 
As each goal is reached, another 
looms in the distance. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. 


Let me underscore my conviction 
that if we businessmen don’t make 
government our business, the cap- 
italistic system may not survive. 
There are those—and they may be- 
come powerful—who would move us 
to the left so that government would 
become the master instead of the 





servant—as it is in Russia and her 


satellite countries. 

Information and action is the an- 
swer. Government is my business, 
and your business. And the profits 
of good government may come hard, 
but they come high, not only for 
businessmen, but for every Amer- 
ican. Our horizon is broad. And it 
can be bright. So let’s throw the 





shovel away and keep ourselves 
broadly informed and aggressively 
active. 


Wholesalers 

ASIC information from the U.$ 

Department of Commerce, the 
Social Security Board and private 
organizations has been summarized 
in a bulletin from the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. It contains: 

1. 1947 Sales volume by kind of 
wholesaler. 

2. 1948 Estimates, Number of 
Wholesale Establishments by 


kind of wholesaler. 

3. 1948 Estimates, Location of 
Wholesale Establishments by 
states. 

a. Larger wholesalers. 
b. All sizes of wholesalers. 

4, 1948 Estimates, Size of Whole- 
sale Establishments by number 
of employees. 

If you are interested in any of 
this data call the Chamber office 


TR 6-4100. 


lS 1 
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Officers 


HE Putnam Square Business- 

men’s Association has elected 
the following officers: President, 
Carl F. Barron; Vice President, 
Edward Donahue; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Lake; and Secretary, Robert L. 
Sullivan. 


Open House 
N Saturday, May 1, 1948, the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will hold its first post- 
war Open House, a traditional event 
which has been missing from the 
Tech calendar since 1988. 

Open House is, as the name im- 
plies, open to all who are interested 
in advancement through education 
and research. It is particularly di- 
rected toward giving the layman an 
understanding knowledge of the 
scientific and engineering progress 
in this country. Every department 
will have exhibits and demonstra- 
tions pertaining to their special edu- 

_eational and research activities. 

The face of M.I.T. has changed 

greatly in the past ten years with 
many new laboratories and develop- 
ments now in use. There will be 
everything from wind tunnel to 
(synchrotron demonstrations. Guides 
will be provided to take all who are 
interested on tours throughout the 
Institute. 

The hours are from 12:00 noon 
ntil 9:00 p.m. and arrangements 
ill be made to provide parking 
acilities near Tech. 
Such events as a track meet and 
crew race have been arranged for 







that day to give an overall picture 
of life at M.I.T. It is hoped that 
as many people as possible will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to 
visit Tech on this coming May Day. 


You Are Invited 
ENERAL Clinton F. Robinson 
of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, Washington, D. C. 
will address a group of New Eng- 
land industrialists on May 14th at 
the Harvard Club, Boston. 

The meeting will be under the 
auspices of the Industrial Reserve 
Association of N. E.—an informal 
group of former key men in gov- 
ernment war agencies. General Rob- 
inson’s message will be of vital in- 
terest to many factory owners in 
New England, whose business may 
be directly affected by the enlarged 
military procurement program which 
will undoubtedly be voted by the 
Congress in the near future. 


Many will recall the chaotic days 
of 1940-41, when the smaller plants, 
hampered by shortages of materials 
for civilian manufacture, experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining govern- 
ment contracts. Present methods of 
warfare permit no time factors as 
we were granted before World Wars 
I and II. To be strong industrially 
for war, we must have a wide dis- 
tribution of military production. 

Tickets are free and by invitation 
only. Members of the Chamber 
should write Frank Townsend, who 
has a limited number of tickets 
available. 
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Head table at luncheon honoring Albert N. Murray. Left to right—Stough- 
ton Bell; Robert R. Duncan; Albert N. Murray, guest of honor; Charles D. 
Rice, Tcastmaster; Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager of Cambridge; and 
Joseph W. Motherwell. President Duncan presented to Mr. Murray an) 
engraved certificate of appreciation testifying to his “untiring efforts in> 
developing Kendall Square as a great industrial center and his inspiring 
leadership in civic organizations.” Head table speakers, Alfred M. Keeler | 
and Harry H. Young, paid tribute to Mr. Murray’s public spirited accome | 
plishments. : 











Manufacturers of Whittemore Bros. Corp. 
Leather Belting manufacturers of 
Power Transmission Shoe Polishes 
OUR EGG Leather Dressings 
OLMSTED-FLINT Leather Dyes 
CORPORATION Saddle Soap 
and 


Main and Portland Streets 


t je 8 i 
TR owbridge 6-7540 Waterproo ressings 
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A portion of those who gathered at Smith House to pay tribute to Albert N. 
Murray. Group includes men active in the Kendall Square Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cambridge Industrial Association, and Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. First row on right from front to rear, Alfred M. Keeler, Albert 
C. Murray, Prof. Charles Killam, John W. Wood, Albert F. White, Robert 
Tonon, Samuel H. Zitter, and Frank J. Kelly. Second Row—Dr. James J. 
Lawlor, Frank P. Scully, Eliot B. Spalding, Gordon G. Howie, Raymond O. 
Chaffe2, Howard A. Stockwell, Charles J. Sommer. Third row—Dunbar 


Lockwood, Charles M. Fosgate, Frank M. Schiffmacher, William T. Ryan, 


Jr., Edwin R. Sage, Ulmont M. Carlton and Mark R. Jouett. Extreme left— 
Arthur G. MacKenzie, George W. Hinman, Everett H. Cargen, Clayton J. 
Sullivan, Richard B. Carter and Pennell N. Aborn. 





New Location 99 First Street 


PLATT CONTRACTING. CO., INC. 
Building Construction TR. 6-3623 
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LAWN and GARDEN HOSE 


at Retail 


Extremely High Quality Hose — Moderately Priced 





LAWN AND GARDEN HOSE IN BOTH RUBBER AND 
PLASTIC CONSTRUCTIONS SUPPLIED IMMEDIATELY 
FROM CAMBRIDGE STOCKS. 


THE GREENE RUBBER COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT SIXTH STREET CAMBRIDGE 





Private Parking Area for Customers 
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Marriage Licenses 

HE April report giving statistics 

on marriage licenses issued in 
the 91 cities of 100,000 or more 
population (or their counties) shows 
a decrease of 11.1% for January 
1948 when compared with January 
1947. The decrease in Cambridge 
was 9.9%. The issuance of 128 li- 
censes, however, was 4.9% better 
than the five-year average. In the 
year 1947, 1907 marriage licenses 
were issued in Cambridge, or 4.7% 
less than the total for 1946. 1946 
represented the high point in post- 
war marriages. 


Building Permits 

N the month of March building 

permits valued at $2,435,100 were 
issued in Cambridge. This compen- 
sates for the poor start in January 
and February when a total of only 
$305,171 worth of permits were filed. 

The largest permit in March. was 
for $1,500,000 for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology dormitory 
on Memorial Drive. Another permit 
was granted M.I.T. for a public hall 
type building for athletic activities 
to be built on Albany Street valued 
at $200,000. Avery & Saul Company 
will build a manufacturing building 
on Rindge Avenue Extension in the 


upper end of the city, value $200,000. 
The Harvard Trust Company will re- 
model the present bank building in 
Harvard Square and also build an 
addition. The permit was filed for 
$215,000. William Crane, Inc. plans 
two warehouse buildings on Vassar 
Street valued at $45,500. It is be- 
lieved that one of the buildings will 
be occupied by the Schlitz Distribu- 
ting Company. Another building 
planned for the lower end of Vassar 
Street is valued at $65,000. 

It is interesting to note that the 
permits filed in March call for three 
single houses valued from $8000 to 
$9500. Unless conditions change this 
should be a banner year for building 
in Cambridge. 


Cambridge Statistics 
S predicted, the February re- 
port showing Employment and 
Payroll Earnings indicates a great 
increase in the construction indus- 
try. In fact, the report by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries of 
the Commonwealth shows greater 
increase in both employment and 
wages paid in Cambridge than in 
any other of the fourteen leading 
cities of the State. The figures repre- 
sent only a portion of Cambridge 
business and indicate trends only. 
Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from January 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

239 23,316 $1,230,156 +5.4 +11.0 

Manufacturing 84 14,023 740,631 a fea +1.4 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade 54 2,648 126,609 Oak +0.8 

Construction 63 1,992 130.387 +89.2 +141.3 

All Other Classes 38 4,653 232,529 +11.1 +417.6 
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Portion of head table at the March Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: Arthur 
G. MacKenzie, Chairman of the Membership Committee and a member of 
the Executive Committee; Frank W. Randall, President NEGEA Service 
Corporation and National Councillor of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce; Laurence F. Whittemore, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, who spoke to Chamber members and guests on “New England’s 
Place in the National Economy.” Mr. Whittemore’s excellent summation of 
New England’s leadership industrially left no doubt that he is New Eng- 
land’s leading spokesman. 





Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


New Location CENTRAL SQUARE 
149 Sidney Street 
KI. 17-7675 Savings Accts. Club Accts. 


Illustration — Color Savings Bank Life Insurance 
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Portion of head table at March Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: Robert R. 
Duncan, President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Robert Whitte- 
more Fawcett (related to the speaker), Clerk of the Chamber; Samuel H. 
Zitter, Chairman of the Chamber’s Finance Committee; and Raymond C. 
Sullivan, Chairman of the Chamber’s House Committee. All of the men 
pictured above are members of the Executive Committee of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. A. Oram Fulton, Vice President of the Chamber, 
was in Florida and H. Coleman Moore, Treasurer, was unable to attend. 








SHOP AND SAVE 
AT YOUR 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sq. 
Tel. TR. 6-4010 














ee 
Bagg ells PO Ciocclis 


Daggett Chocolate Company 
and 
Associated Companies 
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Return of the Buyers’ Market 


From Address by Chamber President 


EARL O. SHREVE 
Before Marketing Conference at St. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT deal of fact and theory 
A has been recorded about busi- 
ness cycles. 

I will sidestep the theory to con- 
centrate on facts that businessmen 
can verify from observation — the 
facts of the current swing from 
sellers’ markets to buyers’ markets. 

Remember last Spring? That was 
the time many people had a pre- 
mature feeling that business was go- 
ing into a recession or a primary 
postwar depression. 

The wobble—or pause—in the bus- 
iness trend at that time was one 
in a series of minor postwar dips. 
The first came right after the end 
of the war when industry was chang- 
ing over to peacetime production. 
The great strikes of 1946 threw 
business off its stride. 

Prophets Were Wrong 

These dips never attained the pro- 
portions forecast by the pessimists, 
especially the Washington pessim- 
ists. The prophets of recession and 
depression were proven wrong, and 
badly wrong. 

We had chilling flurries, but not 
the Big Snow that many crystal- 
eyed observers of the _ business 
weather professed to see in the 
offing. 

Now there’s another perceptible 
change in the business weather. The 


winter break in farm commodities 
has been the most substantial change 
yet recorded in postwar price trends. 
Food prices have had a real bump. 

What does it mean? Will the 
decline go farther and bounce sellers 
out of the saddle that they have 
occupied so comfortably during these 
war and postwar years of booming 
sales? Or is it just another tempo- 
rary chill? 

I want no reputation as a business 
forecaster. I leave that to the pro- 
fessionals. But I do have some con- 
victions about business, based on 
rnany years of experience. One of 
the most firmly established of these 
convictions is that selling is what 
makes the business wheels go 
around. 

Distribution Is Vital 

What we produce in the factories, 
on the farms, in the mines will not 
alone make us prosper. It is what 
we distribute. 

Aeross the land, the sun is still 
shining. ‘the unfilled orders are big 
encugn to keep the wheels going in 
high gear for months to come. 

The demand for housing, com- 
mercial building, transport equip- 
ment and many other kinds of goods 
provides strong props for business 
underneath the froth of inflation and 
inventory buying. 
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Still, you have to recognize that 
business can change. <A wise busi- 
nessman will strengthen his sales 
force—just in case. 

If I read the business signs right, 
competition—the old-fashioned kind 
of competition—is coming back into 
the markets. One by one, you are 
seeing more lines of goods shifting 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 

The fall in farm prices is the 
most clamorous reminder of this 
shift—this return of better balance 
between supply and demand. 

The decline in grain prices has 
beer caused in part by improvement 
in the world outlook for wheat and 
other grains. This holds out promise 
of greater supply in relation to the 


HEL. 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Irom Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 








demand. The food outlook generally 
seems to have turned for the better. 
That is what is happening in many 
non-food markets, too, although 
there remain important supply bot- 
tlenecks, as in some metals. 
More Aggressive Selling 
This shift to better balance be- 
tween supply and demand is bound 
to increase competition and to de- 
mand more aggressive salesmanship. 
Is this something to get alarmed 
about? I don’t think so—not if we 
view it from the standpoint of the 
general welfare and the long range, 
and make sensible adjustments to in- 
evitable change. 
For many sellers of luxury goods, 
of items which have run into con- 








The finest candy you 


ever tasted. Made in 
Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 
ASK FOR 
As 
CHOCOLATES 
253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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sumer resistance, the joy ride is 
over. The time has come for some 
hard work, on the sales end. 

A lot of folks have forgotten how 
to smile and say “good morning” 
when the customers come into the 
store. When salesmen discover that 
the customer is in command again, 
and can shop around town for goods, 
that prewar smile will be seen once 
more. 

Means More Business 

Increasing competition brings 
lower prices, more purchasing power 
for buyers, better quality of goods. 
In the long run, more competition 
will mean more business. It usually 
has in the past. 

Kill competition through govern- 
ment controls, the police state or 
private monopoly, and business wiil 
suffer. And so will the consumers 
suffer—and living standards fall. 

During the war, and immediately 
after the war, productivity was the 
first need of the country. Now that 
the pipelines of supply are filling, 
or already have filled in some in- 
stances to overflowing, the need will 
be distribution. 


We had record-breaking sales 
these past few years without ex- 
traordinary sales effort. But they 
were extraordinary times. 

Those extraordinary years are 
passing, the years when the sales- 
man came around without a smile. 

Let’s get ready for the salesman 
with the new look. He will be a 
harbinger of more normal times, of 
more stable times in the long run. 


He’s the fellow who will be spark- 
ing business when the overstuffed 
orderbook slims down to that old 
look—and the choosey customers re- 
quire coaxing to get back into a buy- 
ing mood. 

It is now the distributors’ turn to 
prove that our American system 
really works. I know that distribu- 
tion will meet the challenge! 


New Television Distributor 
YCURGUS A. Loumos, life long 
resident of Belmont, has re- 

cently moved his office and show 
room from Boston to 1480 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Mr. Loumos, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard (Class of 1934) is 
head of the Harvard Television Com- 
pany which has been confirmed as 
the exclusive New England distribu- 
tor of the Bace Television Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, manufacturers ~ 
of direct view commercial teleciev- 
ers, featuring master and remote 
controlled units of the latest design 
especially adapted for hotels, bars, 
schools, churches, etc. 


An invitation has been extended 
to members of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce to visit the Har- 
vard Television Company where they 
can get an advance look at television 
and learn something of its potenti- 
alities. 


50th Anniversary 
HIS month marks the 50th An- 
niversary of W. T. Phelan & 
Co., Harvard Square real estate and 
insurance organization founded by 
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W. T. Phelan and carried on the past 
15 years by his son, Francis W. 
Phelan, a graduate of Boston Col- 
lege and Boston College Law School. 
In addition to the insurance busi- 
ness, the Phelan Company has en- 
gaged extensively in real estate 
brokerage and management, actively 
Sharing in the development of the 
residential and industrial areas of 
the city of Cambridge. Many of 
the properties in the east end par- 
ticularly have been managed or sold 
at some time by the Phelan Com- 
pany. 

Starting in offices in Inman 
Square with agencies for the Great 
American Insurance Company of N. 


Y. and the Equitable Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. of Providence, the 
Phelan Co. has represented these for 
50 years and a number of other 
strong companies continuously for 
vearly a half a century. 

In 1937 the company moved to a 
second floor location in Harvard 
Square where it could better service 
its clients in suburban localities and 
particularly residential clients in 
Belmont, Watertown and Arlington. 
It is a member of the Boston Real 
Estate Board, Insurance Federation 
of Mass., Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce and Harvard Square Busi- 
nessman’s Association. 

















In your business too. . . 
experience counts! 


50th Year of Service 
1898 - 
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W. IT. PHELAN & Co. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


1384 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


HARVARD SQ. TR owbridge 6-0876 
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Moved Correction 
ETER J. AMARI is listed in the HE business of George J. Mur- 
roster with a Massachusetts phy, 2356 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Avenue address. He is now located 
at 29 Camp Street. Please add beside 
his name in the roster the classifi- 
cation (Plumbing and Heating). 


DON’T LET PEOPLE WHISPER ABOUT YOU! 


does not appear in the Membership 
Roster. Please add after his name 
the classification of (Electrical Con- 
tractors). 








A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Directory 

new Cambridge City Directory 
A is planned for the Spring of 
1949. Work on this is scheduled to 
Start late in 1948. If you have any 
Suggestions for improving the next 
Cambridge directory let us know at 
the Chamber. 

The H. A. Manning Company has 
no solicitors working in Cambridge 
at the present time. Also, bear in 
mind that it is not the custom for 
any accredited publisher to request 
money in advance of publication. 


Thanks 

ICHARD W. MOULTON, Chair- 

man of the Commerce, In- 
dustry and Labor Division in the 
1948 Cambridge Red Cross Fund 
Campaign reports that his division 
_ raised $60,819.18 or 100.5% of. its 
$60,470 quota. 

In acknowledging this outstand- 
ing accomplishment, Mr. Moulton 
comments as follows: 

“Thanks to the fine support of 
Cambridge industry and labor Red 
Cross can continue to help make 
Cambridge a better place in which 
to live and work. Many special Red 


Cross services are available to those 
who work in Cambridge, services 
made possible by your generous con- 
tributions. 

“The Chapter will be pleased to 
give further information on its var- 
ious services and activities and will 
welcome any opportunity to expand 
its usefulness to Cambridge con- 
cerns. 

“On behalf of Red Cross and 
personally, I would like to extend 
my sincere thanks to all who con- 
tributed money and to all the plant 
solicitors and sectional heads whose 
contribution of time and thought 
made our outstanding accomplish- 
ment possible.” 


NECCO Officers 


AST month’s issue of “The 

Magazine of Cambridge” stated 
that Philip M. Clark of Lexington 
had been elected President of the 
New England Confectionery Com- 
pany on March 8. Members will be 
interested in knowing that the fol- 
lowing officers of NECCO were re- 
elected at the same meeting: Wil- 
liam H. Vogler, Vice President and 
Treasurer; Richard W. Moulton, Vice 
President; Robert L. Singer, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, and Arthur W. 
Chapin, Clerk of Corporation. 


Patronize 
A Chamber Member 
Promote Cambridge 
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The Charl:s Hayden Memorial Library, construction of which will be started 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on April 5. The building, 
which is expected to set a new standard in library design, will occupy a site 
between the main educational buildings of the Institute and Walker Mem- 
orial facing the Charles River Basin. It is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall of 1949. Construction of the library was made possible by 
a gift of $2,200,000 from the Charles Hayden Foundation. 





Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 





of Every Description DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
of 
a Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 
Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street + J. W. GREER COMPANY - 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 INC. 


119 WINDSOR ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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HE Charles Hayden Memoria! 

Library will be constructed 
around a central paved and land- 
scaped court or garden approxi- 
mately eighty feet wide and one 
hundred feet long. This court will 
be bounded on the west by a one- 
story print and exhibition room 
forty-eight feet wide and eighty 
feet long which will include the in- 
ternationally famous Dard Hunter 
Paper collection and the important 
marine prints in the Forbes, Kendall 
and Clark collections. 


On the side of the building facing 
the Charles River the first floor will 
be occupied by the much enlarged 
Dewey Library of Economics and 
Social Science, an area 224 feet long 
and seventy feet wide, with stack 
capacity in the reading room for 
approximately 80,000 volumes. Ad- 
jacent to this area on the north side 
will be a series of seminar rooms 
and studies for the use of the 
Departments of Economics and 
Business and Engineering Adminis- 
tration. 


On the east the court will be 
bounded by a music library and 
lounge which is to be forty-eight 
feet wide and eighty feet long. The 
lounge will have a seating capacity 
for approximately fifty people when 
chairs are arranged informally and 
will be provided with a collection of 
records, scores, and books about 
music. On one side of the lounge 


New Library 


NEW LIBRARY 
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will be eight private listening booths 
for one or two people and especially 
designed for acoustic quality. In the 
main lounge will be a record-player 
and during pleasant weather this 
area may be opened on the entire 
court. Since the building will be 
air-conditioned and double glassed, 
this will not be an intrusion on 
those who will study in any other 
part of the library. 


The north side of the court will 
be bounded by the recreational read- 
ing room, which will include a gen- 
eral collection of non-technical read- 
ing material, and the English and 
History Library fcr more formal 
study. The capacity of these two 
libraries, a room fifty feet wide and 
180 feet long, will be approximately 
33.000 volumes on the ground floor. 

The entire area of the court and 
the four surrounding buildings will 
be approximately 200 feet square 
and under the entire area, including 
the court, will be a one-story stack 
with a capacity of more than 300.000 
volumes. The total capacity of the 
Institute’s library system when the 
new building is completed will be 
approximately one million volumes. 


The whole first floor of the build- 
ing is a free area covering the 
general interests of the humanities 
and social sciences at the Institute, 
providing for the enlargement of 
music, reading, and of art, together 
with the more rigorous study of 
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English, history, economics, and so- 
cial science. Because of the design 
of the building, the court itself will 
receive ample sun. 

So far as the library section of 
the building is concerned, the second 
story will consist of an ell on the 
south and east sides. There are no 
further stories on the west side, and 
on the north at this point the struc- 
ture will be used as an office building 
for the faculties of humanities and 
social sciences. The second floor is 
directed to the operations which the 
library has to perform as the central 
institution. Books will be received 
at the northeast or rear corner and 
will be processed in the east wing. 

The south wing will house the 
Reference Library which is to be 
190 feet long and fifty feet wide, 
as well as the central circulation 
desk, the card catalogue, a biblio- 
graphy section, and periodicals. 
This section of the building will also 
include a large map room, a gift 
of the Stein Club, the library ad- 
ministrative offices, and on the mez- 
zanine a series of study rooms to 
be assigned to staff and visitors who 








Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 


are using the library intensively in 
the production of scholarly work. 
All library operations in the build- 
ing are designed to be air-condi- 
tioned. Large glass areas are 
provided facing the vista of the 
Charles River, and the exterior of 
the building will be of limestone. 
The whole structure, which will be 
224 feet long, will be connected to 
the main academic group of Insti- 
tute buildings at the western end by 
a glazed cloister. It will also be 
connected by a basement passage 
which is intended to be used entirely 
for library service, including the 
distribution of books to depart- 
mental libraries located at other 
points throughout the Institute. 
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T the March meeting of the 

Membership Club the quota was 
boosted from 50 to 87 new members, 
to make a grand total of 350 new 
members in three years. The Mein- 
bership Club, at this month’s meez- 
ing, presented 40 new applications 
for membership making a total of 
105 to date this year. With the 
final meeting schedule for May 11, 
tne qucta has been raised again — 
to 125. If the “boys” attain this 
figure it will be 150% over the 
original quota. 


When one considers that there is 
no membership drive this year this 
accomplishment by the fifteen men 
the club deserves a salute from our 
members. “Al” Keeler, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Trust Company, 
continues to lead the way, and he 
is fast approaching the record for 
memberships secured by any one 
individual in one year. His score to 
date is 29. 


A new and unique way of preseni- 
ing a membership application was 
introduced by “honorary” member. 
Sam Zitter. A wrapped plant was 
presented to Chairman MacKenzie 
with one stalk of gladioli protrud- 
ing from the top. On removing the 
wrapper Chairman “Mac” found 
several envelopes tied to the flower- 
ing stalk. One contained a member- 
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BOOSTED AGAIN! 


ship application and check for dues 
from Galgay, The Florist, who made 
up thie, “plant”. "Che srestecof«tne 
“ ylant” was as humorous as_ the 
verses (composed by Zitter) that 
were in the other envelopes. 


Henry Finger received a badge 
suitably inscribed ‘Honest Henry” 
for voluntarily relinquishing a mem- 
bership application he had obtained 
to the club member “Henry” feit 
had really sold the prospect. 

In addition to having loads of 
fun these fellows on the Membership 
Club are producing for the Chamber. 

The record below gives an indica- 
tion of the spectacular growth of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce in less than nine years. The 
difference between memberships 
each year is not a true picture of 
new members obtained, as there is 
always some loss in memebrship for 
one reason or another. It is Mem- 
bership Committees or Clubs, similar 
to this year’s, which have replaced 
the losses and added more members 
each year. 


1943-1944......712 
1944-1946......751 


1939-1940......492 
1940-1941......6383 
1941-1942......645 1945-1946......887 
1942-1943......679 1946-1947......949 
ADT. 15;, 1948 Susvictton 
Mav 1163 1048.05 <.teess ? 
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What figure will replace the ques- 
tion mark next month? Will your 
Membership Club reach its new 
quota? You can help answer these 
questions by suggesting a prospect 
to one of the club members before 
May 10. 


Leaders — April. 15 
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Appeal Letters 
OME members have received let- 
ters from the Russian Zone in 
Germany asking that food and grease 
be sent. In return the writer offers 
to send a lace coverlet or needle- 
work. Similar letters are being re- 
ceived from some of the other Euro- 
pean countries. Unless you person- 
ally know of the person or persons 
requesting such gifts we suggest 
you let an organized charity handle 
the matter. If you have received 
any of these appeal letters, please 
let us know as we may investigate. 


New Members 

UGO and John DiNatale started 

working in the marble busi- 
ness in 1907 for Charles E. Hall & 
Co. in East Cambridge. In 1912 the 
business was taken over by the 
Johnson Marble Co. who were suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hutton in 1932. Mr. 


Hutton passed away in 1944 and left 
the business to the DiNatale bro- 
thers in appreciation of their past 
services. 

Since 1944 they have completed 


28 altars at St. John’s Seminary in 


Brighton. Altars have also been 
made for St. Clement’s Shrine, St. 
EFlizabeth’s Hospital Chapel, St. 
Peter’s Church in Cambridge, Im- 
maculate Conception Church in 
Lowell and St. Theresa’s Church in 
West Roxbury. 
@ 

The Garden Hose Spray Company, 
Inc. was incorporated in July, 1936 
and its products enjoy a world-wide 
distribution. This firm manufactures 
a garden sprayer which attaches to 
the garden hose and also a complete 
line of insecticide cartridges for 
both horticultural and agricultural 
uses. The “Arnold” Garden Hose 
Sprayer is universally acclaimed as 
the most practical labor saving de- 
vice known for use in controlling 
garden insects and plant diseases. 
Its reputation has been built on 
quality, dependability and complete 
satisfaction. The company’s slogan 
is “Make Your Spray Time — Play 
Time.” 

Our contact member is William 
Cummings. 








Save 
May 24 (Evening) 
For May Speakers’ 
Meeting 
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“Founders’ House” recently 


Founders’ House 
EARLY seventy years ago, 
twenty-seven young women 
gathered in a rented room in the 
spacious frame house at 6 Appian 
Way, Cambridge, for the first class 
organized to give women the ad- 
vantages of a Harvard education. 
This same house, which since its 
schcolroom days has been the resi- 
dence of the Carret family, has now 
been purchased by Radcliffe College. 
The dwelling will be called “Found- 
ers’ House,” in honor of the role it 
played in Radcliffe’s early history. 
A gift from Mr. and Mrs. George 


Founders’ House 
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purchased by Radcliffe College. 


Russell Agassiz of Dedham has as- 
sisted the College in making the 
purchase. The Agassiz family’s as- 
sociation with the College dates 
from the time Elizabeth Cary Ag- 
assiz with six other women was 
asked to form a committee to man- 
age the affairs of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
which later became Radcliffe College. 
Mrs. Agassiz, who hung with. her 
own hands the muslin curtains at 
the windows of the rented class- 
room, served as head of the com- 
mittee and subsequently as_ first 
president of Radcliffe. Her husband, 
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Louis Agassiz, was the famed Har- 
vard professor and naturalist, and 
grandfather of George Russell Ag- 
assiz. 

In its first year, Radcliffe’s small 
group of students received private 
instruction from 238 Harvard pro- 
fessors. Rooms in a house near 
enough Harvard Yard to be con- 
venient for instructors were needed 
for class meetings. The Carrets, 
who lived across the Cambridge 
Common at 6 Appian Way, made 
available first two, then three, and 
finally four rooms in their home. 
If more than four classes met at a 
time, one had to sit on the stairs. 
When physics courses were given, 
the bathroom and_ kitchen sink 
served as a laboratory. 
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By 1885 the number of students 
in the “Harvard Annex” had out- 
grown the limited accommodations 
of these few rooms and the Society 
purchased the Fay Mansion — now 
Radcliffe’s administration building. 


~The move to larger quarters emptied 


the Carret home of students, and 
for 62 years it remained a private 
residence. But as Radcliffe looks 
forward to commemorating its sey- 
entieth anniversary next year, its 
birthplace has at last become a part 
of the campus. 

The College authorities are now 
working on plans to convert the 
house, without substantial 
tions, to college uses. 
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ABOUT OUR NEW MEMBERS 


HE National Telephone Direc- 

tory Company, located in the 
County Bank & Trust Co. Building, 
in Central Square, has been engaged 
in the telephone directory advertis- 
ing sales field since 1907. Although 
operating extensively outside as well 
as in New England, its president, 
William D. McCoy, makes his head- 
quarters in Cambridge at the above 
address, and resides at #9 Home- 
stead St., Waban Village in the 
Newtons. This Company employs 
almost one hundred clerical, sales 
and supervisory personnel who work 
in or from its Cambridge headquar- 
ters. 


HE firm of Kenneth A. Dawson 
has been in business in Cam- 
bridge since 1934. K. A. Dawson 
and his brother, John E. Dawson, 
act as sales distributors for the 
leading manufacturers of optical 
instruments for educational and in- 
dustrial use, and maintain complete 
facilities for the servicing and re- 
conditioning of microscopes and 
allied equipment. 
Various specialized photographic 


cameras and projection instruments 


have been developed by K. A. Daw- 
son for use in the laboratory field, 


: as well as devices employed by in- 
dustry for the inspection of small 
| parts by magnified projection. 


Our contact member: Kenneth A. 


. Dawson. 


REVIOUS to opening The Fair 
Exchange at 19 Dunster Street, 
Miss Mary Potter, the owner, ran 
a small and successful antique shop 
on Charles Street for five years. 
Miss Potter, a Cambridge resident, 
has been operating this very fine 
business of furniture renting, sell- 
ing, and exchanging since 1940. 
She carries a line of inexpensive 
modern furniture, attractive lamps 
and unusual lamp shades, as well 
as a fine selection of colorful prints. 


D. Shaw & Sons was founded in 

- July 1933 by Saunders D. Shaw, 
our contact member. The sons— 
Ralph C. Shaw and David S. Shaw 
—were in school at that time. Since 
then, they have finished school, 
served in the Armed Forces, and 
are now active in the business. 

S. D. Shaw & Sons is widely 
known throughout New England in 
the field of power and industriai 
piping. This firm of Ccntractors ‘s 
authorized by the A.S.M.E. to do 
certified pipe welding. 

The concern moved to Cambridge 
from Boston ir 1938, and in 1946 
purchased property on Erie Street, 
where the contracting business, as 
well as pipe fabricating, is carried 
on. In 1947 a pipe fabricating plant, 
built of heavy steel and cement 
blocks, was completed. An addition 
of equal size is in process for 1948. 
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UNNEMAN and Company, 
whose Cambridge office is lo- 
cated at 18 Brattle Street in Har- 
vard Square, is engaged in the Real 
Estate business in Boston and sub- 
urbs, concentrating in management 


as well as commercial and residen- 


tial brokerage. 

The firm has maintained a branch 
office in Cambridge since 1981, from 
which they have managed the Har- 
vard Housing Trust and carried on 
a general brokerage business. Also 
they manage various commercial and 
other residential properties in this 
area, including Harvard University 
as one of their clients. They have 
also supervised Harvard’s Veteran 
housing program. 

The firm consisting of Carleton 
Hunneman—the founder of the firm 
—Edward L. Francis, Robert Liver- 
more, Jr., and Edward E. Wendell 
are represented in the Cambridge 
residential brokerage field by Mrs. 
Delmar Leighton and Mrs. Henry W. 
Newbegin and in the commercial 
field by Mr. Grosvenor Proctor. 

Our contact member is Edward L. 
Francis. 

6 

HE Allcraft Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Inc., was formed in De- 
cember 1945 by former employees of 
the Manufacturing Division of the 
Whitehead Metal Products Company, 
Inc. At this time Whitehead Metal 
decided to retire from the Manu- 
facturing business and devote full 
time to the warehouse business on 
the sales of non-ferrous metals. Jn 


effect Allcraft succeeded Whitehead 
insofar as manufacturing is con- 
cerned. 

The major items of production 
consist of non-ferrous Hot Water 
Storage Tanks, Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters —sold through the 
Plumbing Supply Wholesalers in 
New England, as well as other areas 
in the Northeastern part of the 
country. 

The company also fabricates many 
types of containers, tanks, boxes and 
trays from all metals, steel, as well 
as non-ferrous, with sales to many 
of the large industrial plants in 
Cambridge, and other Metropolitan 
Boston areas. 

The Allcraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. has recently taken ad- 
ditional space giving the company 
nearly 30,000 feet of fabricating 
area on one floor. Our Contact 
Member is George E. MacLean. 


The business of the Sheffield China 
Co., Inc. in its present form was a 
war-time development. Founded by 
S. R. Taylor, doing business for over 
twenty years as S. R. Taylor Com- 
pany in Boston and New York, this 
branch of operation took shape in 
1942. As wholesale distributors of 
general merchandise most of which 
became curtailed by the war, this 
branch operating in the field of 
China and Glass became the prin- 
cipal business, and so Sheffield China 
Co., Inc. was organized. Its steady 
growth caused various moves to 
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larger quarters. Its present location, 
the former Story Garage double 
building in Cambridge was _ pur- 
chased by the Taylor Corporation 
and leased to Sheffield in 1945. 
Sheffield China Co., Inc. distrib- 
utes China, Dinnerware, Glassware 
and Silverware all over New Eng- 
land through selected retail outlets. 
Our contact member is S. R. Taylor. 


@ 

Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., lo- 
cated on the fifth floor of the Ken- 
dall Square Building, has published 
a number of outstanding books in 
the college field, of which probably 
the best known series is Francis 
Weston Sears’ “Principles of Phy- 
sics.” 

Locally the company is known as 
a source for printing and publication 
work which utilizes specialized ser- 
vices, including editorial assistance, 
art work, preparation of technical 
illustrations, composition, mailing 
lists, and mailing functions. 

This company’s interest in the 
field of printing lies principally in 
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technical publications and promo- 
tional pieces. Services are tailored 
to the requirements of the customer. 
This is not an advertising agency, 
although in some instances many of 
the functions of such a group are 
performed. 

Our contact member is Melbourne 
W. Cummings. 


ithe, vHt- M: Sarper Company, 
manufacturer of non-ferrous and 
stainless steel fastenings, now has a 
direct factory branch sales office to 
further assist its New England cus- 
tomers in their fastening problems. 
The office is located at 678 Mass- 
achusetts Avenuc, and is headed by: 
W. L. Grinnell, our contact member. 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 
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HE Meadus Duplicating & Mail- 
ing Service was born of neces- 
sity. Mrs. Meadus was left a widow 
with a four year old daughter to 
support in the midst of the depres- 
sion. After trying unsuccessfully to 
obtain employment, she canvassed 
Cambridge to see how much work 
there might be for a Public Steno- 
grupher and a Letter Shop. Satis- 
fied that there would be a good 
volume of work, she purchased a 
mimeograph, a typewriter and start- 
ed business. 


First she had desk space only in 
an office—then rented a small office-— 
later rented two offices, then three 
and finally last year she moved to 
686 Massachusetts Avenue, and took 
an entire floor of that building. Her 
shop is now classified as one of 
larger ones with all types of equip- 
ment. 


For the past two years Mrs. Mea- 
dus has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation, International, Boston Chap- 
ter. 


HE Wyeth Funeral Service was 

established in July, 1850, when 
Benjamin IF’, Wyeth. became the first 
licensed undertaker in Cambridge. 
The new funeral home at 1776 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue is a fitting me- 
morial to the founder. Ninety-eight 
years of uninterrupted service by 
three generations is a proud record. 
Our contact member is Benjamin F. 
Wyeth. 





UDLEY, GARLAND & JEN- 

SEN, Inc. was organized March, 
1948. Prior to this Dudley & Gar- 
land Company conducted the busi- 
ness at Federal Street, Boston. 

The business basically is an or- 
ganization set up as manufacturers’ 
representatives, specializing in in- 
dustrial gas burning equipment, re- 
fractories, pumps and meters. Our 
contact member is Joseph L. Dudley. 


Packard Machinery Company 
started business in March, 1942 and 
is a partnership composed of George 
Q. Packard and Wendell H. Packard. 
The company is the distributor in a 
large part of New England for the 
South Bend Lathe Works of South 
Bend, Indiana. Engine lathes, turret 
lathes, 7” crank shapers and 14” 
drill presses, in addition to a com- 
plete line of accessories are among 
the products handled. 

Our contact member is Wendell H. 
Packard. 

® 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc. has a 
hot stamping process, including hot 
stamping presses and marking mate- 
rials, which has been used for over 
thirty years to stamp, mark, deco- 
rate, and identify in gold and colors, 
such various products and parts as 
book and catalog covers, greeting 
cards and fancy box tops, shoe heel 
pads and hat leathers, leather novel- 
ties and luggage, plastics, fibre, and 
wood parts and products, ete. Our 
contact member is P. S. Cullen. 
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AMERICA MUST REMAIN STRONG 


From Address Delivered By 


Earl O. Shreve 


passes, another spring 
arrives. The progress of 
our great nation comes 
into focus each spring 
in these annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

We are again gathered here in 
the nation’s capital to unfold the 
story of America at work .. . to 
_Ciscuss our problems, our needs, our 
aspirations. We hear the clear call 
of duty .. . the responsibility of 
business leadership. 

America must be strong! America 
must keep building ... growing . 
creating. The creative genius of 
American enterprise lights the way 
to national strength... to security 





, National Chamber President 


. to freedom ... and we earnestly 
hope... to peace. Our obligation is 
to nourish and develop the genius of 
enterprise for the huge tasks that 
we see ahead. 

Slavery or Freedom 

Another troublous year has shown 
how demanding are these tasks... 
how heavy are the responsibilities 
of leadership. We enter another 
spring in a world alarmed by crises 

. in an atmosphere of rending 
noises caused by the sharp split be- 
tween East and West over the issue 
of slavery or freedom. 

The iron curtain of tyranny has 
crept westward, Russian imperialism 
thrusts itself into the heart of Eu- 
rope. Moscow spins a web of satel- 
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lite states ... and probes ever to 
the West with its fifth column of 
Communists. 

Still, there are rays of hope in 
Europe. The Italian elections were 
heartening to an apprehensive world, 
and the free countries of the conti- 
nent move toward united action to 
preserve their freedoms. . . to save 
their democratic forms. 

Slowly... gradually . . . economic 
recovery goes ahead. A start is made 
toward re-integrating Germany for 
the economic revival of the conti- 
nent. The European recovery plan 
is about to be put into operation. 

Against the push of Russian Com- 
munism there is one powerful source 
of resistance. That power is the 
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strength of the United States. The 
strength of the United States is the 
strength of enterprise . . . the ener- 
gies ... the initiative of free men. 
To exercise the fullness of its nat- 
ural strength, America must remain 
truly free. 
World Leadership 
The greatest story of free men is 
the story of America... its growth 
. its phenomenal advancement. I[t 
is the story of the rise of a new 
nation to world leadership, through 
the strength of free institutions, in 
a little more than a century and a 
half. 
No system of tyranny... no police 
state ... ever can match. the achieve- 
ments of free institutions and enter- 
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prise in this country of ours! Let 
free men everywhere ... and those 
who aspire to freedom .. . find cour- 
age and a new faith in the story of 
America. The partnership of free 
nations ... like the partnership of 
free men... can find in such a union 
transcendant strength. 

The world’s democracies now find 
common cause in their effort to pre- 
serve their heritage of liberty. The 
stout core of this resistance to ag- 
gression is the economic power of 
the United States ... the power that 
is so largely represented here this 
morning. That economic power is the 
bulwark we must develop and guard 
as the inner citadel protecting world 
freedom. 

America draws her’ economic 
strength from her natural resources 

. . from the breadth of a conti- 
nental market unhampered by trade 
barriers . . from the vigor, the 
resourcefulness and the ambitions of 
her 145,000,000 people. ... from the 
enterprise of freedom .. . from the 
application of science and technol- 
ogy ... from the fact that freedom 
has ever been our national goal. 

The creative forces of enterprise 
can be encouraged by a minimum of 
‘government controls . .. by wise 
tax laws... by cooperation to ex- 
nand international trade and produc- 
tion. There never has been a time 
when the government needed to ex- 
ereise such care before contemplat- 
ing new business controls on pleas 
of emergency. 

Tax Overhauling Vital 
The cut in individual incomes taxes 





was an overdue step toward overall 
tax revision. Federal tax laws still 
need thorough overhauling to en- 
courage capital investment. 

Economy in government is essen- 
tial to the security of the nation. 
The obligations of world leadership 
are costly. All of us will have to 
sacrifice. I want to take this occa- 
sion to say that businessmen should 
take the lead in restraining their 
communities from seeking federal 
outlays of money for local and area 
projects that well can wait. 

Businessmen must look at the 
larger picture. Government funds 
for development of new facilities 
may benefit communities, but the 
larger national interest should come 
first. It is the accumulation of wide- 
spread demands that threatens our 
national fiscal security. 


Staggering Demands 
The volume of the major federal 
works projects that are now sought 
throughout the country is in itself 
staggering. Yet, on top of the larger 
projects, there are innumerable 
demands for lesser amounts. 


The area or community which 
seeks what it may regard as an en- 
tirely modest amount for itself 
overlooks the fact that literally 
thousands of others likewise are 
seeking appropriations. 


The federal budget for fiscal 1949 
shows civil works projects estimated 
to cost at completion more than $17 
billion. Some of these already are 
in progress, and all are scheduled 
for completion within a few years. 
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In addition to that $9.5 billion 
reserve of projects has been au- 
thorized. Furthermore, federal 
agencies have indicated that they 
intend recommending still another 
$9 billion of proposed construction. 
The figures I have given you total 
$35.5 billion. 

And I am not through. Still other 
proposals from state and local gov- 
ernments swell the amounts author- 
ized and requested from federal 
works to the astranomical total of 
more than $50 billion. And, the end 
is not in sight! 


How can our government, no mat- 
ter how rich, consider seriously 
meeting such demands? And how 
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can people, who ask for a sound fed- 
eral fiscal structure, consistently 
make such demands? Is it not time 
that we be realistic in our approach 
to our fiscal problems if we are to 
remain strong in this critical period 
in world affairs ? 


The threat of inflation still 
shadows our hopes for stability and 
prosperity. Never was there a great- 
er need for economy in government 

. . for a determination to forego 
things that may seem so desirable 
for regional development. 


We must resist inflation. The win- 
ter break in commodity prices seems, 
in retrospect, but a correction of 
the major uptrend ... rather than 
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a decisive reversal. Yet, as supply 
lines fill up and accumulated orders 
decrease in many lines of business, 
competition begins to increase. 


Competition is salutary for the 
country ... for the consumer... 
for business. 


The current tremendous produc- 
tion of food and factory goods in the 
United States is a tribute to the 
genius of enterprise. Again, it serves 
to show that a free market is the 
best way to restore balance between 
supply and demand... to end black 


markets ... and to restrict gray 
markets. 
The postwar headlines echoed 


warnings. But instead, we have had 

prosperity ... the greatest that any 

nation ever had in terms of goods 
or jobs . .. of income. 


Now, some lines of business are 
over the peak of the first postwar 
boom period. Yet, business generally 
clings near the peak. 

Still greater demands will be 
made upon industry for European 
needs ... for defense ... to meet 
unsatisfied requirements for hous- 
ing, commercial building, public util- 
ities, transport equipment, industrial 
expansion. Shortages of some ma- 
terials and items may return... 
or be prolonged. Under these con- 
ditions, can anyone fail to see that 


a return of deficit federal spending 
would fan the fires of inflation into 
flame again? 


; 


Sound federal finance is the found- 
and of 


national strength. Surely, it is evi- 
dent that, when the duty to be 
strong calls as insistently as it does 
now, the nation cannot afford to 
take the risks of inflation. A soft 
fiscal policy can never make the 
hard muscle of economic strength. 


Repaying Manyfold 


The start in tax reform will en- 
courage thrift and enterprise and 
will repay the country manyfold 

. in government revenues ... in 
industrial jobs in expanding 
production... and... above all 

. in national security. 


In building strength for America, 
always remember that strength 
cannot exist amid internal division 
and strife. A strong America de- 
mands a partnership of capital, 
management and labor... a part- 
nership in teamwork of government 
and business ... a partnership of 
farm and factory ... a partnership 
of East and West... a partnership 
of North and South . . . working 
together for the common good. 


A strong America will continue 
to be the rallying point for all na- 
tions that yearn for freedom and 
liberty. In union there is strength. 
In strength there is independence. 
In freedom, America will continue 
to build...and to grow... through 
the initiative and genius of enter- 
prise. 


The hope of the world is a strong 
America . .. fulfilling its destiny 
to create ... and to build. 
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Robert R. Duncan, President of the Cambriagge Chamber of Commerce, con- 
gratulates Michael J. Neville upon his election as Mayor of Cambridge. 
Mayor Neville’s first appearance at a public function after his election was 
at the Chamber’s April luncheon. Mayor Neville’s short speech to those in 
attendance was enthusiastically received. His Honor is familiar with many 
of the accomplishments of the Chamber as he is a member and was 
active as a member of the Chamber’s Housing Committee. 
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Employment 


HE May “Newsletter” issued by 

the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security gives the fol- 
lowing data about the Cambridge 
and Somerville area. 


Cambridge and Somerville Area 

Employment declined further dur- 
ing April as new layoffs took place 
at chocolate, transportation equip- 
ment, metal, shoe and _ printing 
plants. The sizable labor dispute in 
the food-processing industry contin- 
ues, but rubber workers involved in 4 
labor dispute are returning to their 
jobs. Construction activity is at a 
high rate, and some improvement 
is indicated at shoe and at candy 
factories in the coming months. 
There will also be heavy recalls 
when preparations for the resump- 
tion of production on new types of 
transportation equipment are com- 
pleted. In the meanwhile, however, 
unemployment rose by some 700 to 
an estimated 5,700. 

Generally unfavorable conditions 
continue among  food-processing 


firms. Chocolate factories have re- 
leased more workers, but one com- 


pany has recalled previously dis- 


placed employees and is resuming 
a full-time production schedule. This 


_ may indicate that a similar improve- 
ment can be expected throughout 


| 


| 





this section of the industry. Em- 
ployees of meat-packing houses are 
still involved in an active wage dis- 


- pute. 


The chemical industry is operat- 


ing at capacity, but some slowdown 


is likely in view of increasing buyer 
resistance. 

In the shoe industry, recalls of 
workers for initial operations are 
under way and improved prospects 
are indicated. 

A decline in orders at printing 
establishments has resulted in small 
layoffs as second-shift operations 
were curtailed. 

After settlement of a month-long 
wage dispute, rubber products man- 
ufacturers are gradually recalling all 
workers. The previous high rate of 
production will be resumed, but no 
expansion is anticipated. 


Employment is fairly high at 
electrical equipment plants _ but, 
largely because of steel and copper 
shortages, no expansion is expected. 

A transportation equipment firm 
released more than 700 employees 
for a retooling period of six to 
eight weeks. Reductions were noted 
at a number of metal trades con- 
cerns because of a lack of orders 
or in connection with plant reloca- 
tions. 

Extensive educational, commercial, 
and industrial construction has got- 
ten underway, but residential build- 
ing is spotty, and no new large- 
scale projects are in view. 

Auto repair shops are very busy 
and the outlook is for increased ac- 
tivity as the use of cars is stepped 
up with improved weather condi- 
tions. 

Retail trade is slow, and promo- 
tional sales are being conducted to 
stimulate business. 
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Membership Club gathers for fifth and final meeting of the 1948 season. 
Front row, left to right: “Al” Keeler who broke the all-time individual 
record; Robert R. Duncan, President of the Chamber; Chairman Arthur G. 
MacKenzie; “Sam” Zitter, and Carl Barron. Second row—A. Warren 
Hanson, Chesterman Bowes, Charles J. Walsh, “Tom” Hartnett, “Cliff” 
Stedman, and “Henry” Finger. In rear—R. Parker Dudley, Fred F. Stock- 
well, and “Ben” Wild. | 
Through the efforts of this group, 146 new members have been added to 
the Chamber this year. President Duncan, in congratulating the group 
stated, “Through your efforts the membership in the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce has passed the 1000 mark and is fast approaching 1100 
members. 
“These members come from every section of Cambridge, represent all types 
of business and industry, and the professions, and make the Chamber truly 
representative of Cambridge. This increase in membership will help the 
Chamber to carry out its purpose—‘To Advance the Industrial, Commercial 
and Public Interests of Cambridge’.”’ 

ee 


New Location 99 First Street 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
Building Construction TR. 6-3623 
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146 NEW MEMBERS 
HE Membership Club, under A violin was “found” for “Sam” 


the Chairmanship of Arthur G. 
MacKenzie, had a real victory cele- 
bration at the fifth and final meet- 
ing. The club’s quota. of 50 new 
members this year was exceeded by 
192% when the grand total of 146 
new members was announced. This 
makes a total of 412 new members 
added to the Chamber’s roster in 
three years. 

“Al” Keeler, Vice-President of the 
Harvard Trust Company, broke the 
all-time record for individual effort 
by obtaining 56 new members. The 
work of these membership clubs is 
the more remarkable because no 
membership drive takes place, and 
there is no attendant fanfare, pub- 
licity or special brochure. The club 
eperates for a five-month. period, 
meeting once each month for lunch- 
eon. By vote of the members of the 
club the final meeting this year was 
held in the evening at Smith House. 

Following a steak and lobster din- 
ner the members were entertained 


by the 7Up Duo. 


A board with a movable toy auto- 
mobile (make unknown) was then 
set up with a balloon at the top. As 


'new member applications were pre- 


sented the car moved from 105 (the 
number of new members presented 


to date) toward the balloon. Two 


pins set in the bumper of the car 
broke the balloon and released a 
paper presenting 26 applications 
from “Al” Keeler. 


Zitter so that he and Arthur Mac- 
Kenzie could entertain. “Mac” tried 
several chords on the piano but sev- 
eral of the keys wouldn’t play. When 
the top of the piano was opened, 
new member applications obtained 
by Zitter were found to be the cause 
of the discord. Mac and Sam played 
several selections in which the mem- 
bers joined singing. 

Each. member of the club then 
was presented with gifts generously 
donated by member companies of the 
Chamber. Chairman MacKenzie pre- 
sented engraved cigarette cases to 
“Al” Keeler and Secretary Town- 
send. RCA Victor radios were’ pre- 
sented to “Al” Keeler, Sam Zitter 
and Chairman MacKenzie. All mem- 
bers received ‘‘one of a kind” neck- 
ties as a token of appreciation from 
the Chamber. 

Immediately after the meeting 
each member of the club asked to 
be included again next year. In fact, 
the following morning R. Parker 
Dudley called the office and stated 
that he had just obtained a new 
member but wanted to turn it in 
toward his next year’s quota. Do 
you wonder that the Chamber con- 
tinues to grow? 

Chairman MacKenzie and his com- 
mittee have done a magnificent job 
and are to be congratulated. What 
Chamber member wants to tackle 
“Al” Keeler’s record of 56 new mem- 
bers in five months? 
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Thanks Harvard Trust 


HE seven original drawings 

used for the covers of the series 
of pamphlets recently distributed by 
the Harvard Trust Company have 
been presented to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. The pictures, 
12”x18”, suitably framed now 
adorn one wall in the main office 
of the Chamber. We hoped to re- 
produce these in “The Magazine 
of Cambridge” but they are so 
colorful that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive to do so, and they would 
lose their beauty in black and white. 


Every member of the Chamber is 
invited to look at these pictures at 
the Chamber office. Each month the 
Magazine will carry the story that 
each picture in this series called 
“From Cambridge” depicts. 

The first picture of the “From 
Cambridge” series is called “Fresh 
Water from Salt” and reads as fol- 
lows: 


Out of a Cambridge laboratory for 
use in World War II came a new 
type of still for making fresh water 
out of sea water; and—thanks to 
its efficiency—Marines on Iwo Jima 


beachhead stills while the Japs suf- 
fered desperately from thirst. 


Originated in the research labora- 
tories of Arthur D. Little, Inc. by a 
group of scientists headed by Dr. 
R. V. (later Commodore) Klein- 
schmidt, the still works on a com- 
pression principle that make it ex- 
tremely economical in the use of 
fuel. It produces 175 pounds or more 
of distilled water for every pound 
of fuel consumed, a ratio three or 
four times greater than with con- 
ventional apparatus. | 


This low fuel consumption proved 
of such value to the armed forces 
that thousands of Kleinschmidt com- 
pression stills were manufactured 
for war-time use by E. B. Badger 
& Son Co. in Cambridge. In the 
Navy the stills released space nor- 
mally given to fresh water storage 
thus extending the cruising range 
of many types of vessels to an ex- 
tent that was strategically impor- 
tant. The Army and Marine Corps 
used the stills with landing parties 
particularly on desolate Pacific is- 
lands. 


By the end of the war there were 
enough Kleinschmidt stills in ser- 
vice to produce pure distilled water 
for the daily needs of over a million 
men, and now in peace this pro- 
duct of Cambridge inventive genius 
is proving to have a growing num- 
ber of industrial uses. 

Next month the Harvard Trust 
story tells about “Man-made Silk 
from Cambridge.” 
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“Mac” Elected 
Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman 


of the Chamber’s Membership Com- 
mittee, has been elected Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Cam- 
bridge City Hospital. 





Mrs. Claire Steinert, wife of Alan 


Steinert, former President of the 
Chamber, also is one of the five 
trustees of the City Hospital. 

City Manager Atkinson has ap- 
pointed Army Colonel Joseph M. 
Murphy to fill the vacancy left by 
Dr. Wadden, who recently resigned. 
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Vacations 


HE New England Council has 

asked Chambers of Commerce 
to cooperate in the matter of ‘“Va- 
cations for Employees.” The part 
of their letter that employers should 
seriously consider states: 

“The simultaneous closing of 
plants, especially in the first two 
weeks of July, is throwing peak 
loads on both resorts and transpor- 
tation services. Congestion confu- 
sion and dis-satisfaction result when 
facilities do not prove adequate for 
these peak loads . .. . that while 
New England resort accommodations 
are ample to house some 300,000 
people, uncomfortable overcrowding 
is in sight if the present trend 
toward plant-wide closings during 
the first two weeks in July continues. 

“While recognizing that in many 
businesses there are important con- 
siderations favorable to plant-wide 
shut-downs for vacation purposes, 
the Committee is of the opinion 
that what would help most to equal- 
ize the demand on New England’s 
vacation facilities would be the en- 
couragment of more vacations in 
late June and early September.” 


There has been a decided trend 


in recent years for Cambridge in- 


dustries to close the first week in 
July. It is conceivable that a serious 
problem will exist if this trend con- 
tinues. Your Chamber of Commerce 
has been suggested as a clearing 
house so that a program can be 
worked out. Comments will be wel- 
come. 


Supplementary Roster 


You will read on another page of 
this issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” that the Chamber 
membership has been increased by 
146 new members. In January of 
1948 your present roster was printed, 
and it was expected at that time that 
the number of new members would 
be nearer 50—so only three blank 
pages were left for additions. There- 
fore, a supplemental roster will be 
printed as soon as full information 
is received from the new members. 


All new members are asked to co- 
operate so that this may be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 


Outing “Out” 


After serious consideration, the 
Directors have decided against an 
outing at the present time. Current 
prices would make the cost of out- 
ting tickets prohibitive for many 
of our members. None of the local 
clubs are available on days when our 
members can attend. At some future 
date, when conditions are more 
favorable, and everyone can attend, 
the Directors will plan for an out- 
ing. 


Studley Promoted 


Linnell E. Studley, who has served 
on Chamber outing and membership 
committees, was recently promoted 
from personnel manager of the New 
England Confectionery Company. He 
now holds the position of Factory 
Manager—congratulations, “Lin.” 
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Proposed buildings of the Quartermaster Corps Laboratory to be known : 
Harvard and M. I. T., and will greatly enhance the location where they 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000. Will this laboratory be located in Cambridge? 


THE INSTITUTE OF MAN 


any people have asked the ques- 
tion, “what has happened to 
the Quartermaster Corps Labora- 
tory?” Bills for the establishment 
of this $6,000,000 research and de- 
velopment laboratory in the Boston 
area were introduced in the House 
and Senate by Representative Mc- 
Cormack and by Senator Saltonstall. 
If approved it is expected that the 
laboratory, to be called the “Insti- 
tute of Man,” will be erected on 
the Boston or Cambridge bank of 
the Charles River near Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Boston Univers- 
ity. 
Adoption of the bill is supported 
by the Army but is opposed by 


Philadelphia which seeks to have the 
laboratory established there. There 
is a feeling in Washington that 
Cambridge doesn’t want the labora- 
tory because certain groups have 
objected to building on land now 
used as a playground. City Manager 
John B. Atkinson has proposed an 
alternative site by the Charles River 
Dam. However, if the bill should 
pass, and the Army still favors the 
original site, there are many fac- 
tors to be considered. What will 
such an “Institute” offer to the youth 
of Cambridge in the way of employ- 
ment? Will present industry benefit 
and will more industry locate here? 
We in Cambridge would be short 
sighted indeed if the laboratory were 
built elsewhere and then it was found 
that money was available to relocate 
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istitute of Man”. The buildings will compare favorably with those of 
1. It is expected that the original estimated cost will be increased from 


the playground in a more advan- 
tageous spot. If the “Institute of 
Man” comes to this area but not to 
Cambridge those who have objected 
may have to do some explaining to 
the people of Cambridge. 

The work at the laboratory is best 
described in an article in “New Eng- 
land Newsletter,” published by the 
New England Council. A portion of 
the article follows: 

“This laboratory will enable the 
Quartermaster Corps research and 
development division to keep the 
40,000 items for which the Corps is 
responsible continually developed to 


the highest state of functional effi- 


ciency. The underlying responsibility 


of the research and development 
staff will be to enlist the coopera- 
tion of industry in order to insure 


that new items could be commercial- 
ly produced in quantity if demanded. 

“A new contribution to research 
facilities will be three climatic tun- 
nels to be centered in the establish- 
ment, which will permit the creation 
of environmental conditions found 
in the frigid, temperate and tropic 
zones, Which other laboratories have 
not yet reproduced with accuracy. 
Over 40 different laboratory units 
are planned, a research library, pre- 
cision instrument and apparatus 
shop, a photographic reproduction 
laboratory, and facilities for the 
feeding and housing of test subjects. 

“It is generally recognized that 
previous to the last war the Quar- 
termaster Corps was able to under- 
take only a very limited research 
and development program because 
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policies following World War I pro- 
vided no funds for such work. Dur- 
ing wartime, field service demands 
forced the Corps into emergency 
research and development programs 
which, in addition to specific ac- 
complishments, revealed many fun- 
damental, unsolved problems. 

“If we have learned anything 
from this war’, says a Corps’ state- 
ment, ‘It should be to appreciate that 
time to get ready will never again 
be available. The future protection 
of this country demands, therefore, 
that the Quartermaster Corps main- 
tain a sound, well-planned research 
and development program which. will 
at all times translate world-wide 
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technological advances into terms of | 
items of proven Army functional ac- 
ceptability.’ 

“The proposed organization has 
emerged from the research and de- 
velopment team created by General | 
Georges F. Doriot, professor of In- 
dustrial Management at the Harvard 
Business School. The consolidated la- 
boratory will house this organiza- 
tion, with the exception that the sub- 
sistence section (Food and Container 
Institute) will remain in Chicago. 
The principal scientific and technical : 
sections in this research team are 
as follows: military analysis, sub- 
sistence products and _ packaging, 
mechanical products, textile and 
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leather products, environmental pro- 
tection studies, chemical and plas- 
tic products, and general labora- 
tories. 

“The military analysis section rep- 
resents the official contact point be- 
tween various military organizations 
and Quartermaster Corps research 
and development operating units. As 
such, it surveys the field of military 
needs, aids in the establishment of 
specific military requirements on 
given projects, and carries out inde- 
pendent military testing of newly- 
developed end-items, prior to their 
release to the various using services. 

“The subsistence products and 
packaging section ‘food and con- 
tainer institute for the armed 
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forces,’ located in Chicago will con- 
tinue to specialize in problems rela- 
ting to subsistence generally, and 
in addition has taken over extensive 
studies in the field of packaging de- 
velopment. This work is unique in 
that it is setting goals of perfection 
which the food industry in general is 
assimilating and reflecting in su- 
perior products for civilian use. 
“The big problem of the mechani- 
cal products section is to redesign 
practically every item under its ju- 
risdiction for the purpose of reduc- 
ing weight, decreasing volume, ac- 
quiring interchangeable parts and 
multi-use application, and improving 
functional durability for use parti- 
cularly under low temperature con- 
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ditions. This general objective ap- 
plies especially in the fields of mo- 
bile refrigeration, furniture, launder- 


ing, cleaning, cooking, lighting 
materials handling and_ salvage 
equipment. 


“Research on textile, clothing and 
leather products already has started 
on a long-range plan calling for the 
acquisition of fundamental know- 
ledge for fabric construction, fiber 
properties and finish treatments 
which will materially improve mili- 
tary fabrics far beyond industry’s 
present capacity. The critical study 
of leather production, improvement 
in shoe lasts, and kindred projects 
started during the war, are being 
continued on a _ reorganized basis 
which definitely directs the activities 
into fields of vital interest to the 
Army. 


“As stated, the focal point of this 
proposed new consolidated research 
and development laboratory will be 
found in environmental protection 
studies embodying the major fields 
of human biology and environmental 
research. The principal points of 
attack on the environmental aspects 
of the problems are studies in human 
biology and climatology, environ- 
mental geography and physics and 
cartography. A new approach in 
this field is to be found in the 
mobile field units—especially de- 
signed trucks which, equipped with 
sensitive instruments and_ staffed 
with technical personnel, will ace@m-: 


pany’ field parties so that measure-. 
ments can be made on human sub- 


jects. These mobile laboratories will 


bring to field testing an accuracy 
and dependability never before ac- 
hieved. 


“A major portion of the applied 
research in the chemical and plastie 
preducts section will involve critical 
study of present and _ potentially 
available new plastics for coated fa- 
bric applications in tents, ground 
covers, water proof units, etc. War 
experience definitely established the 
fact that industry cannot produce 
coated fabrics of sufficient durability 
for military use, particularly in cold 
climate conditions having no incen- 
tive to produce coated fabrics with 
functional chararteristics so far be- 
yond the demands of its normal civi- 
lan market. 

As indicated, military utilization 
of the new germicides, rodenticides 
and insecticides will continue. Im- 
proved dry cleaning and laundering 
and general hygienic control me- 
thods are urgently needed for cold 
climate use where fluid water is at 
a premium. 


“Supporting this group of opera- 
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ting sections will be a general labo- 
ratories section, wherein the more 
basic, or classified types of action 
will be carried out in the fields of 
biology, chemistry, physicis and gen- 
eral exposure studies.” 


Marriage Licenses 


HE issuance of 163 marriage 

licenses in Cambridge during the 
month of March shows an increase 
of 5.2 percent over the same month 
a year ago. During the first three 
months of 1948, 357 licenses were 
issued in Cambridge—7 percent less 
than issued for the same period last 
year. With a few exceptions, the 
decrease is nation--wide. 


Building Permits 
URING the month of April, 
building permits valued at 
$2,287,735 were issued in Cambridge. 
With a total of $5,209,771 worth of 
building permits issued for the first 
four months of 1948, Cambridge 
rates second in the Commonwealth. 
The largest permit issued in April 
was to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology—amount $2,000,000 
for a library. A permit valued at 
$50,000 was granted to Springfield 


Commercial Body Co. for its new 
building at 147 Broadway. Another 
permit for $50,000 was granted to 
Louis Oshry of Superior Electric 
Service for a salesroom and garage 
type building at 297 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Henry J. Shea was granted 
a permit—$20,000—for an addition 
to his cleaning establishment. This 
will be used as a fur storage vault 
and salesroom. Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company had a permit for 
$15,000 issued. These Chamber mem- 
bers are doing their share in build- 
ing Cambridge. 


Cambridge Statistics 

URING the month of March, 

Cambridge showed a greater 
percentage of increase in employ- 
ment than any of the 14 leading 
cities in the State. If this report by 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries of the Commonwealth is 
compared with last month’s please 
note that there are eight less estab- 


reporting this month. 
These figures represent only a por- 


lishments 


tion of Cambridge business and in- 
dicate trends only. 


Percentage Change 
for February 


Reporting Weekly Employees 

Firms Employees Payroll Payroll 

231 22,957 $1,154,221 +3.2 * 
i 84 14,522 737,571 +3.6 —0.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade.... 52 2,623 125,412 —0.3 —0.6 
MME TIIEGIGND © s,ssc0n5s0coheccosssodenecsnss 57 982 54,909 +5.6 +0.1 
PRO GMCT CLASSES. ....::.....ceqrerosee 38 4,830 236,329 +3.8 +41.6 


* Percent change negligible 
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Porton of head table at Cambridge Chamber of Commerce April Luncheon. 
Left to right—Dr. F. Leroy Foster, Assistant to the Director, Division of 
Industrial Cooperation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a Direec- 
tor of the Chamber; A. Oram Fulton, Vice-President of the Chamber, and 
Chaiiman of the Speakers’ Committee; John R. Markham, Professor of 
Aeronautical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, speaker 
of the day; and Robert R. Duncan, President of the Chamber. Professor 
Markham is the Director of the sunersonic wind tunnel, and will be in full 
charge of the research to be carried on in the great tunnel. 
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Three members of the Chamber’s House Committee at the head table at the 
April luncheon, listen attentively to Professor Markham’s discussion of 
supersonic speeds. Left to right—Raymond C. Sullivan, Chairman; Fred- 
eric B. Hubley, and George R. Giles. Professor Markham is a native of 
Cambridge and was educated at M.I.T. He has consulted and aided in the 
design of wind tunnels for many educational institutions as well as the 
armed services The Professor is the author of numerous articles on aero- 
nautical research and a fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
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Report of the 36th Annual Meeting of the National Chamber 
given by Frank W. Randall, National Councillor of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, to the Board of Directors 


May 17, 1948. 


BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


HIS was the theme of the 36th 

Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
held in Washington, D. C. from 
April 26th to April 29th. 

A Citizenship Luncheon on Mon- 
day preceded the opening of the ses- 
sions at which the speakers were 
Senator Wherry, Acting Majority 
Leader of the Senate, and James A. 
Farley, former Democratic National 
Committee Chairman and former 
Postmaster General, now Chairman 
Coco Cola Export Corporation. Sen- 
ator Wherry told of the work done 
by the 80th Congress. James Farley 
appealed to the business men _ to 
take a more active interest in what 
is going on in Washington and get 
behind their representatives there. 

On Monday evening Congressional 
Dinners were held and the New Eng- 
land dinner was arranged by the 
New England Council in collabora- 
tion with the Chambers of Commerce 
of New England. Laurence Whitte- 
more, President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Others who took part 
in the program were Senator Me- 
Mahan of Connecticut representing 
Senator Magrath of Rhode Island, 
Joseph Martin, Speaker of the House 


and Major General William W. 
Middleswart who spoke of the pro- 
posed research laboratory and of the 
possibility of locating same in Cam- 
bridge. 

President Bowditch of the New 
England Council presided and our 
Executive Secretary Frank UH. 
Townsend was at the head table and 
gave the greetings of the New Eng- 
land Chambers of Commerce. 


An opportunity was given mem- 
bers of the New England delega- 
tion to talk with constitutents from 
their home states at a cocktail party 
which preceded the dinner. Approxi- 
mately 250 attended the dinner and 
50 senators and congressmen were 
entertained. 


The First General Session of the. 
Chamber was held on Monday morn- 
ing in the Statler Hotel Ballroom to 
accommodate the largest attendance 
in the history of the U. S. Chame 
ber. Hundreds of eager listeners 
overflowed into adjacent rooms. 


The high light of this meeting was 
the off the record talk by Secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall, who 
had just returned from the Inter- 
American Conference in Bogota. He. 
declared that American unity must 
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be a real fact in dealing with foreign 
problems without partisan bias. He 
urged the continuance of reciprocal 
trade agreements in order to make 
the European Recovery Plan work- 
able. He feels that much cooperation 
was evidenced at the Inter American 
Conference. President Earle O. 
Shreve presided at this meeting and 
cave the keynote address. At this 
meeting, also, C. Bruce Hill, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce brought greetings from 
Canada and spoke of the friendship 
between America and Canada which 
was working for their mutual advan- 
tage. 

Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke, Va., 
gave a strong plea for cooperation 
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of business men in America with 
ERP and suggested that they make 
a survey of men in their employ 
who could be used in the ERP Pro- 
gram and offer their services to 
Paul Hoffman who is seeking able 
men to help in the European situa- 
tion he is handling. 

The General Luncheon on Tues- 
day was in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, and had as its subject “The 
Business Outlook.” Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, Chairman, Council of Eco- 
nomic. Advisers, feels that the 
foreign aid and defense program 
have postponed the issue of a busi- 
ness readjustment and ‘make more 
difficult the ultimate attainment of 
the hoped-for equilibrium of a free 
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and well-stocked market.” Alan Tem- 
ple, Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York said ‘The 
tendency to accept our present 
volume of expenditure as untouch- 
able is appalling. We cannot look 
forward with complacency to spend- 
ing $40 billions a year, and expect 
to continue to have the same kind 
of a free country.” We should con- 
duct our business, governmental and 
private, with prudence and_ re- 
Siraint.. 

On Tuesday there was a luncheon 
for the 500 women who attended the 
Annual Meeting at which thy were 
urged to take a greater interest in 
the way things were handled in 
Washington and to “translate talk 
into action,” 

Tuesday night was Organization 
Night at which time Paul Hoffman 
spoke and a tribute was paid to 
the American Trade Association 
Executives and the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. Mr. Hoffman had been 
only two weeks in his position as 
European Recovery Administrator 
and could simply tell of a willing- 
ness to do the job in the best pos- 
sible way. Fred Waring and the 
Pennsylvanians entertained. 

At the Second General Session on 
Wednesday the subject was “Ameri- 
ca’s Basic Resources.” Dr. Donald H. 
McLaughlin, mining geologist and 
engineer gave a most comprehensive 
talk on the need of conserving our 
natural resources and the need for 
creating a stock pile of minerals and 
needed scarce materials from other 





countries to take care of scarcity in 
an emergency. He urged a change 
in taxation laws in order to en- 
courage investment in operations in 
mining for scarce metals and miner- 
als. The present laws hinder such 
investment. Dr. Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, Supt. of Schools in Philadel- 
phia, declared that a free and ade- 
quately supported educational sys- 
tem is the best way of developing 
the productivity of American man- 
power. 

There were five luncheons’ on 
Wednesday with subjects as follows: 
Cutting Federal Expenditures 
Public Regulation of Insurance 

Tomorrows Transportation 

What to do About Prices 

Humanizing Business 

I attended the Luncheon on Cut- 
ting Federal Expenditures at which 
Senator Styles Bridges was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He explained the ne- 
cessity of watching federal expenses 
and illustrated the raids on the 
treasury by citing some of the 
amusing requests which came _ to 
Washington. He said, “Economy in 
government will only be achieved 
when the people of our nation de- 
mand it. It is only with the help 
of such groups as your own, with 
your help as individuals, that the 
Congress can maintain control over 
the purse strings of the nation.” 

Glenn Gardiner, President of the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce, urged business men to en- 
courage their Washington represent- 
atives by sending ideas that are con- 
structive and giving an occasional 
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pat-on-the back and to let Washing- 


ton know that the people back home 


are interested in what they are do- 
ing. Marcellus Shield, former Clerk 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, gave an interesting talk on 
the need for a change in the system 
of budget making and _ suggested 
Simple ways in which more effi- 
ecient handling of the budget could 
be accomplished. The meeting favor- 
ed action toward reduction and con- 
trol of expenditures along these 
lines: 


1. Determination by the executive 
and executive agencies to reduce ex- 
penditures; 

2. Cooperation between the execu- 
tive and Congress; 


53. Close scrutiny by Congress of 
all spending proposals and adoption 
of more effective controls; 


4. A permanent staff of experts for 
Congressional committees; 


5. Merger of appropriation bills 


into two measures; 


6. A check upon the deficiency ap- 


propriation “racket;” 


7. Stopping at the source demands 
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for new and expanded functions of 
government; 

8. Refusal to expand nonmilitary 
functions to the 1939 level; 


9. Re-examination of all functions 
of government; 


10. Postponement of projects al- 
ready authorized wherever possible; 
11. Review of grants in aid policies 
and practices; | 

12. Reorganization of the govern- 
ment to eliminate waste; 


13. An increase in efficiency of 
government by making permanent 
career service more attractive. 


The Policy Session Dinner was 
held Wednesday night in the May- 
flower ballroom. An innovation this 
year, the combination dinner and 
policy meeting was highly successful. 
Previously, policy proposals have 
been introduced and considered at 
various points during the course of 
the Annual Meeting. 

While there was considerable de- 
bate in connection with the policy 
as to Water Resources, the general 
program of the policy committee 
was approved. 
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A Dinner honoring American 
Chambers of Commerce Abroad was 
also held on Wednesday night. Con- 
gressmen Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota, was the principal speaker. 
He suggested a comprehensive ex- 
pansion of The Monroe Doctrine 
with adjustment to the world wide 
scene bringing the Monroe Doctrine 
up-to-date. We should state in clear 
cut language our resistance to the 
spread of Communism and our in- 
tention to defend and encourage 
those who defend themselves against 
Communism. This would be a part 
of our defense program. 


The Third General Session on 
Thursday took the form of a Cham- 
ber Town Meeting with George Den- 
ny, Jr., well known moderator of 
America’a Town Meeting of the Air 
in charge. There were four panel 
speakers and Mr. Denny conducted 
a rapid fire discussion between mem- 
bers of the audience and the panel. 


The subject was “Let’s Face the 
Crucial Issues, Production, Peace, 
Freedom.” 


At the final Luncheon Session on 
Thursday, leaders of both political 
parties and representative veteran 
journalists vied with each other in 
an endeavor to reach a composite 
forecast of next November’s elec- 
tion results. Senator J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman, and Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown, Executive Committee 
Chairman Republican National Com- 
mittee gave their obviously conflict- 
ing views as to the fortunes of their 
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respective parties in the Presiden- 
tial campaign. Less partisan in 
character were the observations of- 
fered by three news writers who 
have covered the nation’s Capitol 
political scene for more than a2 
score of years. Jay G. Hayden, De- 
troit News correspondent, Thomas 
L. Stoke, columist, and Edward T. 
Folliard, Washington Post White 
House correspondent, long have re- 
ported the shifting fortunes of legis- 
lative leadership. 

The Annual Dinner was a colorful 
display and marked an appropriate 
formal close of the 1948 meeting. 
The address of the evening was 
given by Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
President of E. I. DuPont de Ne 
mours & Co., who said in part, 


“The situation appears to me te 
call for industrial statesmanship of 
the highest order. This statesman- 
ship, to succeed, must be objective, 
unselfish and keyed to the Nation’ 
good.” | 


And so the 36th Annual Meeting 
came to a close. | 


In summarizing, we find the fol- 
lowing subjects discussed at this An- 
nual Meeting: i 

The Business Outlook | 

America’s Basic Resources 

Cutting Federal Expenditures 

Public Regulation of Insurance | 

Tomorrow’s Transportation 

What to Do About Prices 

Humanizing Business 

Our Dynamic Economy 

The Election Year 

Surely all these subjects are im) 
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portant and deserve careful study 
if we are to carry out the objective 
theme of the 36th Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. which was “Building a 
Strong America.” 

In conclusion: 


I feel that certain words of Ralph 
Bradford, the General Manager of 
the Chamber, should be included in 
this report. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies. 
The Captains and the Kings depart.” 

In this case the Captains and 
the Kings are the members and 
delegates representing over 1,000,- 
000 business men and women speak- 
ing for business large, small and in 
between who have indicated what 
they want the Chamber to stand for. 
_ Mr. Bradford pledges the best 
‘services of the 300 staff mem- 
bers in Washington and the 300 
more in the far flung field organi- 
zations to the year round day to day 
job of trying to get results. 

But he asks all of us in our 
home towns and in our own sphere 
of influence everywhere to consider 
our individual responsibilities to help 
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in Building a Strong America and 
to see to it that the high resolves 
made in Washington are not forgot- 
ten. 


Higley Appointed 

President Robert R. Duncan has 
appointed Chester A. Higley as the 
Chamber’s representative on the 
Cambridge War Trophy Safety Com- 
mittee. The committee, organized at 
government request, urges veterans 
to turn in war trophies, such as fire- 
arms and grenades. After the weap- 
ons have been inactivated so that 
they no longer are a hazard, they 
will be returned to the veteran 
owners. 


Scully Expands 

HE Scully Signal Company has 

taken the top floor at 45 Com- 
mercial Avenue and installed new 
machinery to fill orders on Fil- 
Guard. Fil-Guard is a new auto- 
motive gas tank accessory which 
provides a ready method of making 
available for many cars now opera- 
ting the advantages of the Vent- 
alarm whistling tank fill signal, now 
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standard equipment on the gas of Charles River basin, to be off- 
tanks of twelve makes of cars, cially designated the “Eliot Bridge.” 


trucks and buses. 

With national distribution being 
organized it is probable that this 
new Cambridge product will parallel 
to some extent what has happened 
in the fuel oil field with the Vent- 
alarm household fuel oil tanks. The 
household signal now is installed on 
two out of every three inside fuel 
oil tanks in New England and on 
about one-third of all the tanks in 
the United States. 

The Scully Signal Company has 
adopted the slogan “Better Filling 
Promotes Better Feeling.” This new 
product (Fil-Guard) from Cam- 
bridge speeds fueling, saves gasoline, 
and prevents gasoline waste. 


Eliot Bridge 


The State Legislature has 
proved the following resolve: 


ap- 


“That the proposed bridge when 
and if constructed across. the 
Charles River from Gerry’s Landing 
in the city of Cambridge-to Soldiers 
Field road in the Brighton district of 
the city of Boston be dedicated as a 
memorial to the late Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, distinguished former 
president of Harvard University, 
and that suitable markers or tablets 
be placed on said proposed bridge by 
the metropolitan district commission, 
to commemorate his services and 
those of his son Charles Eliot, land- 
scape architect, in the development 


Did You Read? 

Articles by members of the Na- 
tional Research Corporation recent- 
ly appeared in “Iron Age.” . The 
February 19 and 26 issues con- 
tained an article entitled, ‘Indus- 
trial Vacuum Melting” by Kenneth 
Fox, R. A. Stauffer and W. O. Di 
Pietro of the Metals Research De- 
partment. The April first issue has 
an article by Philip Godley, “Metal 
Coatings by High Vacuum Evapora- 
tion.” 


Brief articles about new members 
will appear in next month’s issue. 
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WAGE INCREASES 


as S the breathtaking tax 
“Yairates in various cities 
a wy4iand towns in the Com- 

‘3 »?) monwealth have been an- 
Pia iw) NOUNnced, there has been 
considerable conjecture as to the 
Cambridge rate. 

If the increase in Cambridge is 
less than $5 the taxpayer will be 
fortunate. 

The budget this year is over 
$1,000,000 higher than last year. 
Many of the reasons for the increase 
were set forth in the March issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge”. In 
addition to the Recommended Bud- 
get shown in that article—$192,000 
for pay increases was passed to a 
‘second reading by the City Council 
this month. 

Also passed to a second reading 
was an order to increase the City 






Manager’s salary from $15,000 to 
$20,000 maximum allowed under the 
Plan E Charter. The City Manager 
is one city official who has not had 
an increase in salary since 1942, with 
the exception of the City Councillors 
who have received maximum salary 
($4,000) since Plan E became effec- 
tive. 

Because of increased living costs 
at the present time and recent wage 
increases in industry, City Manager 
Atkinson submitted to the City 
Council the following message. It 
represents a little more than $1 in- 
crease in the tax rate. 

To the Honorable, the City Council: 

During the past five months the 
Budget Commissioner and I have 
devoted a great deal of time in 
making a study of our wage sched- 
ules in comparison with other 
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municipalities and with local indus- 
try. We have come to the conclu- 
sion that various increases are in 
order and I am submitting herewith 
recommendations concerning these. 
These will bring our wage schedules, 
effective June 1, 1948, substantially 
higher than the average in the state, 
and as far as we know as high, and 
in most instances higher than other 
municipalities. 

We believe this to be a very fair 
schedule of wages and one that has 
taken into consideration the rising 
cost of living. It should be further 
borne in mind that now all our em- 
ployees, except the uniformed units, 
in the city are on a forty hour week 
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basis, and this in itself has cost the 
City a very substantial amount and 
has resulted in an actual increase of 
wages for many employees. Basically 
this change from a 48 hour week to 
a 40 hour week meant an increase 
of between 10% and 20% in cost of 
help to the City. 

The proposed schedule which we 
are submitting contemplates _ in- 
creases for full time permanent em- 
ployees, effective June 1, 1948, of 
$200.00 per year when paid on an 
annual basis and $4.00 per week for 
those paid on a weekly basis. This 
is equivalent to ten cents (10c) per 
hour. It includes clerks, library 
workers, inspectors, laborers of all 
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types, mechanics, chauffeurs, crafts- 
men, stationary firemen and engi- 
neers, bridge tenders, custodians, 
filter operators, etc. There are ex- 
ceptions to these and they are noted 
below. 
Part Time Workers 
The pay for those part time em- 
-ployees for whom an increase is 
scheduled has been adjusted on the 
basis of the work that they per- 
form, using $200.00 as a base figure, 
or if paid by the week $4.00 per 
week. Thus, if a person works half 
a day he would receive an increase 
of $100.00 per year and if he worked 
‘only nine months of the year he 
would receive three-fourths of that 
: amount. 
Temporary Recreation Workers 
The pay for these workers was 
adjusted in the budget at the be- 
ginning of the year. No further in- 
crease is contemplated. 
: Temporary Laborers 
Temporary laborers who were em- 
ployed prior to June 1st will have 
their pay increased by $4.00 per 
week. However, any additional tem- 
porary workers who are employed 
after June 1st will start at the same 
base pay as permanent laborers, 
namely 95c per hour. 
Institutional Workers 
(a) Where full maintenance is al- 
lowed, the greater portion of the 
cost of living has already been as- 
‘sumed by the City in providing this 
‘maintenance. Therefore, this allow- 
4 will be on a basis of $100.00 





per year. 
-(b) Where part maintenance is al- 
" 
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lowed there is a corresponding differ- 
ence and these workers will receive 
approximately $150.00 annual _ in- 
crease. 
(c) Since the pay scale for nurses 
is carried on a basis of statewide in- 
formation and since our nurses are 
now working a 40 hour week, where- 
as practically all other hospitals are 
working a 48 hour week and occa- 
sionally a 44 hour week, the increase 
allocated to our Registered Nurses 
is $120.00 per year at the City Hos- 
pital and the City Infirmary. Be- 
cause of the contagious situation, 
the amount of $180.00 per annum is 
allocated to Registered Nurses and 
$150.00 per annum to Nursing At- 
tendants at the Cambridge Sana- 
torium. This will bring our nurses 
wages, when considered on an hourly 
basis, to a rate higher than other 
hospitals from which we have been 
able to get information. 
Miscellaneous 

Slightly larger increases are be- 
ing allowed social workers, public 
health nurses, engineers of the En- 
gineering Department, water meter 
readers, Assistant City Solicitors, 
and a few specialists generally ac- 
cepted throughout the state for their 
particular functions. This further 
applies to the Assistant City Clerk, 
who is called upon for night work 
over and above his normal duties 
and who should be properly reim- 
bursed for this. 

Department Heads 

We found out long ago that the 
increment system has worked out 
well in the Police and Fire Depart- 
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ments and it was because of the suc- 
cess of it in these departments that 
we introduced it into other depart- 
ments. However, this increment sys- 
tem has been neglected as far as 
Department Heads are concerned. 

Most of our Department Heads 
have earned their increases over a 
period of years, but it seems most 
unjust to a retiring official and also 
to the City itself that any Depart- 
ment Head being newly appointed 
should receive the same amount of 
pay his predecessor finally received 
after many years of service. He cer- 
tainly is not as valuable at the out- 
set as his predecessor was at the 
termination of service, because of 
lack of experience. | 

I believe once and for all we 
should set up Department Heads on 
an increment basis. However, I do 
not believe any present Department 
Heads should be deprived of reason- 
able increases on this basis. In pre- 
paring the ordinance which is here- 
with submitted for Department 
Heads I have taken this into con- 
sideration, as you will note. 

The salaries of some Department 
Heads have long been out of adjust- 
ment and an attempt is now being 
made to. correct this. For instance, 
the City Treasurer’s present salary 
is $4800.00 and $3800.00 additional 
for work with the Sinking Fund, 
while the salary for the City Clerk, 
City Auditor and City Engineer, 
which are comparable in importance, 
is $5400.00 at present. It is pro- 
posed that the amount received from 
the Sinking Fund be cancelled as of 


June ist and his ‘salary be set up 
so that it will be exactly the same 
as the others with comparable 
duties. 

By the same token, where in most 
cities Assessors are on a part time 
basis, I have from the very begin- 
ning maintained that to do their 
work properly Assessors should be 
on a full time basis. For a full time 
basis they are not receiving pay 
comparable to other cities. I am, 
therefore, proposing that they re- 
ceive a minimum of $4800.00 and a 
maximum of $5200.00. 

The position of Commissioner of 
Public Works, I believe, was im- 
properly appraised at the very be- 
ginning, as this is practically a 24 
hour job. I am, therefore, proposing 
a minimum of $6000.00 and a maxi- 
mum of $7000.00. 

The Welfare Agent, who disburses 
over $2,000,000.00 per year, which 
is the largest amount any depart- 
ment handles during the year, has 
been held back in the past by State 
laws which limited his wage. How- 
ever, we are informed that in a 
general increase the State would 
concede that such an increase might 
also be awarded to the Agent. I am, 
therefore, proposing that his salary 
would be the same as other princi- 
pal Department Heads, namely, the 
City Clerk, City Auditor, City So- 
licitor, ete. 

The City Solicitor’s salary is also 
$200.00 less than that of the prin- 
cipal Department Heads, simply be- 
cause sometime ago Mr. Daly re- 
fused to accept an increase. How- 
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ever, I believe in view of the splen- 
did services which he has rendered 
the City his salary should be similar 
to these, and I have so proposed in 
the attached ordinance, namely 
$4800.00 minimum and $5600.00 max- 
imum. 

For two years now we have been 
unable to obtain a proper type of 
man to take the position of Health 
Commissioner, as our salary rate 
was too low. I still believe we should 
Seek to get the best possible man 
and it is better to pay more for the 
job than to accept somebody of med- 
jocre ability. The position has too 
great value in connection with the 
health of our city to accept anyone 
but the best. I am, therefore, pro- 


Lovell + Covel. 


Makers of 
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| (})asterpieces 





TRUE TO THEIR NAME 
IN EVERY WAY! 


posing a minimum salary of $8000.00 
with a maximum of $9000.00. 
Fire and Police 

The wage increase for all members 
of the Fire Department is $200.00 
annually, and for the Police Depart- 
ment patrolmen the same. However, 
I have set up the wage of the Police 
Sergeants so that they will be the 
same as Fire Lieutenants, and the 
Police Lieutenants so that they will 
be the same as Fire Captains, and 
Police Captains so that they will be 
the same as Deputy Chiefs of the 
Fire Department. This is to correct 
an injustice which has long existed. 

Up to the present time the first 
increase which a Policeman received 
upon his first promotion, namely to 











Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 
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COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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a Sergeant, was $360.00, while a 
Fireman in making his first step in 
promotion received $560.00. There- 
after this discrepancy continued. As 
a matter of fact, there has been 
apparently in the past a misunder- 
standing of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the superior officers of 
these two departments. In the Po- 
lice Department a Captain actually 
carries out the same amount of re- 
sponsibility a Deputy Chief does in 
the Fire Department, but because 
the title was the same the pay of a 
Captain in the Fire Department was 
maintained the same as a Captain 
in the Police Department. 


The superior officers of the Fire 
Department are in no way injured 
by this additional sum granted to 
the officers of the Police Department, 
because they are receiving the same 
amount as all other members of the 
departments. The duties of a Police 
Captain may include command of 
up to 175 men, whereas a Fire Cap- 
tain commanding a company com- 
mands but 15 men, only one-third 
of whom he actually serves with on 
a shift. The fact that both. have the 
same title does not necessarily mean 
both should receive the same sal- 
ary, because salaries of superior 
officers should be based on _ the 
amount of responsibility they have. 
Thus, while both in the Army and 
the Navy the title of Captain is 
used, the title of Captain in the 
Navy ranks with a Colonel in the 
Army and a Lieutenant (s.g.) in the 
Navy ranks with a Captain in the 
Army. 
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I, therefore, trust you will see 
your way clear in passing this ordi- 
nance to accept this recommendation 
and thus correct an injustice which 
has existed altogether too long, be- 
cause there is no actual reason why 
two uniformed branches should have 
a differential in their upward steps 
of promotion. 

Increments 

Increments have been adjusted so 
that the period to reach maximum 
will be increased in most cases by 
one year. Thus, for instance, if a 
salary rate was formerly based at 
$2000.00, with an annual increase 
of $100.00, to $2300.00, thus reach- 
ing maximum at the end of three 
years, this will now be set up at 
$2100.00 minimum and_ $2500.00 
maximum, taking four years to reach 
maximum. None of our personnel 
employed as of June 1st will be in- 
jured by this, because in order to 
achieve our ultimate results, namely 
approximately $200.00 per year in- 
crease, additional increments will be 
awarded to them at this time so that 
each person will receive the amount 
specified for the increase in their 
rating. : 

Budget and Personnel Director 

I submit herewith an ordinance 
in which a new position is cate 
namely, Budget and Personnel Di 
rector. Beginning six years ago the 
Budget Commissioner has had as- 
signed to him a great many addi- 
tional duties as chief of the Person- 
nel Division. Today these occupy 
much more time than does the oper- 
ation of the budget and he has be- 
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come, I am very pleased to say, a 
real expert at this and can be truth- 
fully considered one of the best au- 
thorities on this sort of work amonz 
the cities of the state. The value of 
these services to the City has not 
been previously recognized. I am, 
therefore, recommending the aboli- 
tion of the present position, namely 
Budget Examiner, and the establish- 
ment of a new position as mentioned 
above, namely, Budget and Personnel 
Director. 


City Messenger— 
Clerk of Committees 


I also recommend that the posi- 
tions of City Messenger and Clerk 
of Committees be combined under 
the title of City Messenger-Clerk of 
Committees. We have been without 
the services of a City Messenger for 
close to two years now and I can see 
no need whatsoever for the continu- 
ation of this unnecessary position. 


Wage Increases 


PAGHS/ 


men and a Common Council and a 
great many committee meetings 
were held there was need for a City 
Messenger, but at the present time 
there is none. However, the title is 
traditional with the city and I sug- 
gest to keep this tradition the posi- 
tions be amalgamated under the title 
of City Messenger-Clerk of Com- 
mittees. 

In closing may I say that I be- 
lieve the working conditions in 
wages and hours can be considered 
as good as any city in the state and 
better than most municipalities. 

Furthermore, I have discussed 
these proposed increases with the 
heads of our two labor unions, also 
with the head of the Firemen’s 
Union and the Committee from the 
Police Association, and they have 
assured me these rates are satis- 
factory to them. While the total cost 
of this is a very substantial amount 
as far as the City is concerned, I 
believe that the services which we 


The position was created long before 
the advent of our present efficient 
communication system. Perhaps ~ justify this expenditure. 

when there was a Board of Alder- Respectfully submitted, 

| JOHN B. ATKINSON, 


| City Manager. 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
of 


Confectioners and Bakers Machinery 


are now getting from our employees 


Editor’s Note—Due to lack of space, 
the orders accompanying the mes- 
sage were eliminated. 
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Portion of head table at May Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: Chesterman 
Bowes, associated with George A. Giles Interests; R. Parker Dudley, firm 
of Dudley & Borland; Fred F. Stockwell, representative of Storer, Damon 
& Lund, Inc.; and J. Henry Finger, Treasurer of Colonial Beverage Com- 
pany, bottlers of 7 Up. This is the first year on the membership club for 
Fred, the third for Henry, and Parker and “Chet’ each have served two 
years. To assist in getting acquainted at this “Fellowship Meeting” members. 
wore in their lapels tags giving their names and company affiliations. | 








CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


CENTRAL SQUARE IT LIKES YOU 





Savings Accts. Club Accts. Colonial Beverage Co. 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 
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Center of head table at May Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: A. Orara 
Fulton, Vice-President of the Chamber, and Chairman of the Speakers’ 
Committee; “Bill” Cunningham, noted author, columnist and commentator, 
and speaker of the evening; Robert R. Duncan, President of the Chamber; 
“Al” Keeler, Vice-President of the Harvard Trust Company, who as a 
member of the Membership Club broke the all-time individual record by 
obtaining 56 new members in five months; and Arthur G. MacKenzie, 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, who flew in from New York to 
“make” the dinner. 











g RENT 
PORTABLE 
Baggett @hocolales AIR COMPRESSORS 
For Emergency and Plant 
Maintenance 


-—. Day, Week or Month 
Daggett Chocolate Compan 
gs poy Field Machinery Co. 


4 and i 300 Binney Street 
Associated Companies EL iot 4-3331 
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Portion of head table at May Speakers’ Meeting—left to right: Samuel H. | 
Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., Inc.; William H. Coss, Manager,| 


Personal Finance Company; Benjamin P. Wild, Cambridge Roofer; and 


Charles J. Walsh, Cambridge Architect. 


“Sam” has served for many years on the Membership Club. This is ‘“Ben’s”) 


third year, and the first year of service 


Many of those in attendance were recommended for membership by these 


men. 


Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 


Power Transmission 
Appliances 


OLMSTED-FLINT 
CORPORATION 


Main and Portland Streets 
TR owbridge 6-7540 






for “Bill” Coss and “Charlie” Walsh. | 











Whittemore Bros. Corp. 


manufacturers of 


Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings 
Leather Dyes 
' Saddle Soap 

and 
Waterproof Dressings 
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Unemployment Compensation 


ECENTLY employers received 

their unemployment compensa- 
tion tax rate for 1948. In many in- 
stances it was higher than in 1947. 
In fact, the 1948 average will be 
approximately 1.8% whereas it was 
1.1% of payroll in 1947, although 
a number of companies will pay the 
minimum of .5%. The average rate 
for 1949 also will be higher. If any 
member company wishes to know 
how the tax is computed, the 1948 
experience factor, how ‘wage 
charges” are made or how the em- 
ployer’s “benefit wage ratio” is com- 
puted the Chamber office will gladly 
furnish the answers. 


Building Permits 


URING the month of May build- 
ing permits valued at $429,030 
were issued in Cambridge. Of this 
amount $150,000 was for an addi- 
tional school building for Brown & 
Nichols and $109,000 for the City of 
Cambridge swimming pool in East 
Cambridge. The total value of build- 
ing permits issued in Cambridge for 
the first five months of 1948 is $5,- 
638,801. Unfortunately all these per- 
mits do not represent taxable prop- 
erty. 


Cambridge Statistics 
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Change Roster 


The J. & C. Adams Company (Win- 
dows and Doors) have moved from 
623 Cambridge Street. The new ad- 
dress is 182 Spring Street, Cam- 
bridge. Please change your Roster. 


Marriage Licenses 


N April 145 marriage licenses 

were issued in Cambridge. The 
five-year average for the same 
month is 148. During the first four 
months of 1948, 502 marriage li- 
censes have been issued as com- 
pared with the five-year average of 
479. These figures indicate that Cam- 
bridge has “levelled off” and re- 
turned to normal. In the other 91 
individual areas that report in the 
United States, changes range from 
a decrease of 70.4 percent in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, to an increase of 
62.1 percent in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Cambridge Statistics 

All but one of the fourteen lead- 
ing cities which report monthly to 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries show a decrease in employment 
in April. These figures can be used 
to indicate trends only. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from March 
Firms Employees’ Payroll Employees Payrol 
232 22,134 $1,149,811 —3.6 —(.: 
BTRTIITEOUTITING cos1e.eseorerreeee 83 13,7738 731,902 —5.2 —0.8 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,626 128,979 +0.1 +2.8 
MSTINGRSECTAQTS | onccecacpesssncsceress 59 912 55,327 —7.1 +0.8 
All Other Classes.............. 38 4,823 233,603 —0.1 —1.1 
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| LAWN and GARDEN HOSE 


at Retail 
Extremely High Quality Hose — Moderately Priced 





LAWN AND GARDEN HOSE IN BOTH RUBBER AND 
PLASTIC CONSTRUCTIONS SUPPLIED IMMEDIATELY 
FROM CAMBRIDGE STOCKS. 


THE GREENE RUBBER COMPANY | 
BROADWA ¥Y.AT SIXTH. SITREEL CAMBRIDGE 


Private Parking Area for Customers 
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The High Cost of Government 


From an address by National Chamber President 


EARL O. 


HE high cost of living is on 
everybody’s mind... and in the 
headlines of every newspaper. Your 
5-cent subway ride has gone with the 
inflation wind! So has the 5-cent loaf 
of bread ... the 5-cent cigar... 
and the 5 billion dollar federal bud- 
get. 

You now have a 10-cent subway 
- ride ...a 16-cent loaf of bread... 
and a 40 billion dollar peacetime fed- 
eral budget. The cost of a loaf of 
bread and the government budget 
are directly linked in the chain of 
economic trends. 

The high cost of living is an un- 
welcome offspring of the high cost 
of government. Government has been 
eating millions of its taxpayers out 
of house and home .. . literally. It 
is time for government to undergo 
some reducing exercises. A lot of 
the bulges can be taken out of the 
budget without impairing essential 
government services .. . or national 
security. 

Astronomical Spending 

As long as government pours bil- 
lions of borrowed dollars into the 
streams of consumer spending, 
prices will be under pressure to rise. 


Too well we have learned this truth. 


of economics during the astronom- 
ical government spending of the last 
15 years. 

I am fully aware that the federal 


SHREVE 


budget now shows a record-smashing 
cash surplus ... that the Treasury 
is retiring more money from the 
market than it is putting in. The 
effects of this shift in federal finance 
away from deficit spending have 
been salutary. Inflation pressure has 
eased somewhat in recent months. 
Investment confidence has been bol- 
stered. 

Government should work to main- 
tain a surplus over spending ... 
and to retire bank credit from the 
swollen money supply. To do this 
government will have to economize 
to the utmost... and stop spending 
for anything not vital. 

Otherwise, the federal government 
may plunge into a morass of red ink 
again. More billions are being de- 
manded for national defense, in ad- 
dition to the billions for the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Meanwhile, 
pressure groups continue their 
efforts to get appropriations for 
their own purposes, regardless of the 
national welfare. These pressure 
groups include government bureaus 
and agencies. 

Must Resist Pressures 

It is time for the taxpayer to work 
up some real resistance to these 
pressures. Otherwise the taxpayer 
may find himself squeezed further 
between high taxes on one side and 
rising living costs on the other. 
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The spending programs cham- 
pioned by various groups for the 
most part are worthy activities. 
Some may benefit special regions or 
segments of the population. Others 


have national or international sig-. 


nificance. The total of these projects, 
on top of war and defense costs, and 
indispensable government services, 
makes an intolerable load for tax- 


payers. 
All of us... aS groups and as in- 
dividuals . . . must plan and work 


for economy. And that includes the 
economy of abstaining from demands 
upon government for spending which 
cannot be justified in the light of 
national need. Self-restraint in the 
smaller items of the budget will add 
up to solvency in the total. 


Outstanding among federal ex- 
penditures which have increased 
under organized pressure are those 
for veterans, social welfare, agri- 
culture and public works. Millions 
of individuals benefit from these ex- 
penditures. And these same millions 
are losers by the rise in living costs. 

Most public spending involves 
politics and votes. It is particularly 
opportune to point this out in an 
election year. 


Everyone wants generous treat- 
ment for war veterans, especially 
the disabled. Still, many veterans 
themselves now see the gravity of 
fiscal problems raised by veterans’ 
benefits. 

Sound Policy Urged 

The National Chamber urges 

sound fiscal policy as a keystone of 


national security ...and has recom- 
mended that business organizations 
refrain from pressing Congress for 
appropriations for area, state and 
local projects. The Chamber urges 
business groups to use their influ- 
ence with others, including state and 
local authorities, against this type 
of spending. 

The high cost of government will 
sap our national strength at the core 
unless we have the will and the fore- 
sight to exercise self-restraint ... 
and to demand economy in public 
spending. 

In everyday language, the high 
cost of government is the high cost 
of living. The cost of both is borne 
by the same fellow... Mr. John Q. 
Citizen. He is the fellow who is now 
squeezed by the high cost of living 

. and whose clamor for relief. 
makes the high cost of government 
a prime national issue. 


Springfield Moves 


HE new building being con-_ 

structed on Broadway almost 
opposite Lever Brothers on _ the’ 
“MacKenzie” side of the street is 
being built for the Springfield Com- 
mercial Body Co., Inc. This company 
plans to move from its outgrown, 
present facilities on First Street to 
the new building about September 
1st. The company is engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
buses, ambulances, funeral cars, 
dump bodies and other automotive 
equipment, and has been located in 
Cambridge for over thirty years. 
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Plan D 


OVERNOR BRADFORD has 

signed the so-called “Plan D 
for Cities” Act. It is similar in most 
respects to Plan E except that elec- 
tion by proportional representation 
is excluded. There is a provision in 
the new bill which insures the elec- 
tion of a Mayor shortly after the 
city government is organized on the 
first Monday of January, following 
an election year. The bill states ex- 
plicitly, “upon the expiration of 14 
days after the organization of a 
newly-elected city government if a 
Mayor and Vice-Chairman have not 
been chosen the council member re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes 


jeeevour Car 

Safe To Drive? 

Why Take A 
Chance? 





wheels are aligned and 


If your 
balanced we will guarantee you a 
safer ride, easier steering and better 
tire mileage. Have your car checked 
by our experts using modern equip- 
ment’ and modern methods. 


BRAKE SPECIAL 


For safety—put 1948 model brakes 


on your car. 30% longer life— 
more braking surface — will not 
score drums. 
PUA MGATS — ..20sseesseee $10.95 
Medium Cars .......... $12.95 
Lye OF $14.95 


HOLOWAY MOTORS, INC. 
308 McGrath Highway Somerville 
Northern Artery PR 6-4352 


HOLOWAY MOTORS, INC. 
ALIGNMENT CoO. 
272 MASS. AVE. 
Cambridge 


EL 4-0343 
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in the preceding election automatic- 
ally becomes Mayor, and the coun- 
cilman receiving the second highest 
number of votes at the same elec- 
tion, automatically becomes Vice- 
Chairman’’, 

There is another section of the 
bill, which states that, “an affirma- 
tive vote of all members of the 
Council is required for passage of 
any order, ordinance, or resolution, 
although a smaller number may vote 
to adjourn a meeting”’. 

Council salaries are limited by 
population. In cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 but less than 200,000 
the limit is $2,000 (Plan E $4000) 
with an additional salary for the 
Mayor not exceeding $1000. 





The finest candy you 
tasted. Made in 


Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 


ASK FOR 


Lopes 
CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Cyer 
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The City Manager’s salary in a 
city the size of Cambridge is limited 
to $20,000 as in the Plan E Charter. 

Under the Plan D Charter, the 
Manager may be removed by the 
Council by a two-thirds vote (Plan 
K—a majority) after written state- 


ments on the reasons for removal 
are given. He also has the right to 
request a public hearing as provided 
in the Plan E Charter. 

The above is informational only 
and does not constitute an endorse- 
ment of Plan D. 
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Important 


ONSIDERATION is being given 

to publication of a new Roster 
early in October to conform with the 
Chamber’s fiscal year. If this is done 
a supplemental roster will not be 
published. It is important that new 
members return their questionnaires 
not later than July 1, and that all 
other members notify the Chamber 
office by August 1 of any changes in 
company name, address, business, 
telephone number or name of con- 
tact member. 


It’s Your City 

HE advertisement of George Bb. 

Graff Co. in the May issue of 
“Fortune” magazine had a dual pur- 
pose. It not only advertised the Graff 
Company products but the message 
which usually refers to matters of 
trade interest was in the form of an 
invitation for friends in the trade 
to visit New England this summer. 
It is gratifying to see some of our 
companies devote a portion of their 
valuable advertising space to boost- 
ing Cambridge and New England. 
With few exceptions our concerns 
are proud of the fact they are lo- 


cated in Cambridge. In your national 
advertising put the word CAM- 
BRIDGE in bold type—by advertis- 
ing the city you will benefit. The 
greater Cambridge becomes industri- 


ally, the sounder your investment in 
it will be. 


Man-Made Silk 
from Cambridge 

HE second picture of the “From 

Cambridge” series donated to 
the Chamber by the Harvard Trust 
Company depicts the story of “Man- 
Made Silk”. The picture shows a 
silkworm making silk Nature’s way 
—the silkworm moth lays from 300 
to 500 eggs—then dies. The silkworm 
is hatched and starts process by 
emitting glutinous fibers from the 
mouth. Fibers form cocoon of. silk 
which completely encloses body. Co- 
coons are first frozen and then 
plunged in hot water; after which 
threads are gathered up. 

The picture on the Chamber wall 
also shows a chemist at work and the 
Harvard Trust story of man’s in- 
ventive genius is as follows: 

Working quietly in his Cambridge 
laboratory, a 30 year old associate 
professor of chemistry at Harvard 
has duplicated so closely the fibrous 
proteins, the “building blocks” from 
which all forms of animal life are 
constructed, that the manufacture of 
silk that doesn’t come from worms, 
of wool that doesn’t come from 
sheep, and of fur that doesn’t come 
from animals is now within the 
realm of possibility. 

Discoverer of the new process is 
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Dr. Robert B. Woodward, who gain- 
ed international prominence in 1944 
when, with Dr. William E. Doering, 
now of Columbia University, he be- 
came the first to make a duplicate 
of natural quinine by chemical pro- 
cess. 

Starting with small molecules, he 
has succeeded in forming long 
protein-like molecules comparable to 
those found in hair, muscle, nerves, 
skin, and other forms of living mat- 
ter. This paves the way to large- 
scale production of substances al- 
most identical to some of the sub- 
stances which make up the cells of 
the human body. 

The discovery has important pos- 
sibilities in medicine and biology, 
and opens up an entirely new field 
of plastics, potentially as useful as 
the plastics which have proved to 
have such a great practical value in 
recent years. 

Already Dr. Woodward has used 
his new process to produce silk-like 
threads which are of particular in- 
terest in textile manufacture because 
they are the first man-made thread 
which has a molecular structure very 
similar to that of silk. 

Next month’s story tells about 
“Meteorological Balloons from Cam- 
bridge”’. 

News 

HAMBER members are urged to 
€ send “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” news about their business or 
employees that they feel will be of 
interest. Pictures of building expan- 
sion or remodeling will also be wel- 
come. 


Nominations 


HE Committee to Nominate Di- 

rectors to replace the eight Di- 
rectors retiring September 30, 19438 
has submitted its selections, which 
appear on the opposite page. 

The eight Directors elected will 
serve a three-year term beginning 
October 1, 1948. The Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce has a 24- 
member Board of Directors, eight 
being elected each year. To allow 
for any additional nominating for 
Directors, Article II, Section 3 of 
the By-Laws, provides: “Any ten or 
more Active members may propose 
nominees for Directors by submit- 
ting such proposals in writing, sign- 
ed by all sponsoring members, to the 
Clerk not later than ten (10) days 
following publication of list of nom- 
inees certified by the Clerk. The 
Clerk shall certify such lists and 
cause the names to be included on 
the official ballot’. 

The election of new Directors will 
take place by mailed ballot. All vot- 
ing members will be provided with 
Certified Ballots issued under the 
direction of the Election Committee. 

The Committee to Nominate Di- 
rectors:—George W. Hinman, Chair- 
man, President of the Hinman As- 
bestos Corp.; John A. Lunn, Vice- 
President of Dewey and Almy Chem- 
ical Company; Carl E. Thoresen, 
Secretary of Cambridge Paper Box 
Company; Leon P. Tuck, Manager 
of General Ice Cream Corp.; S. D. 
Wonders, Vice-President of The 
Carter’s Ink Co. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1948: 


Dudley Clapp 
President 
Deecy Products Co. 
120 Potter Street 


John J. Elisworth 
Treasurer 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
31 Ames Street 


Thomas M. Fitzpatrick 
President 

Brown Durrell Co. 

75 Cambridge Parkway 


Gordon G. Howie 
Vice-President 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 
354 Third Street 


J. W. Mann 


Manager 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
1815 Massachusetts Avenue 


William H. Perry 
President 


Cambridge Paper Box Company 
196 Broadway 


Dr. Thomas H. Sanders 

Professor of Accounting 
Harvard School of Bus. Adm. 
Soldiers Field, Boston 


Park Sanderson 
Manager 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Third and Binney Streets 


Committee to Nominate Directors 


George W. Hinman, Chairman 


John A. Lunn 
Carl E. Thoresen 


Leon P. Tuck 
S. D. Wonders 


| This list was certified on June 10, 1948 by 
(Signed) ROBERT W. FAWCETT, Clerk 


_ See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 
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Left side (from stage) of Hotel Continental ballroom showing some of the 
members and guests who attended the final Speakers’ Meeting of the 1947-48 
season. This evening meeting, held at the request of many members who 
found it impossible to attend noon luncheons, was a huge success. Twice 
the number that usually attend noon luncheons were present necessitating 
putting up extra tables. Indications are that some of the meetings of the 


1948-49 season will be scheduled in the evening. : 





F. W. DIXON CO. 


Wood and Metal Pattern 
Makers 


Aircraft and Industrial 
Models 


KI rkland 1-3 Dock Street 
7-4570 Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 
Banking 
Trust 
CAMBRIDGE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 
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Right hand section of ballroom looking from stage showing another group 
of members and guests who attended the May Speakers’ Meeting. They 
were entertained during the dinner by the 7 Up duo playing popular and 
cowboy tunes. “Bill” Cunningham’s talk on ‘What I Saw in Europe” was 
timely and enlightening. Bill’s reference to Chambers of Commerce and the 
importance of the work they are doing should encourage many of the new 
members to participate in some of the Chamber’s activities. This meeting 
was a fitting climax to the season’s series of Speakers’ Meetings. 














SHOP AND SAVE In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


ee EMP 
“FRIENDLY STORE” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. ELECTRIC SUPPEY. Cc). 
AND 
1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
at Porter Sa. Camera Exchange 
Tel. TR. 6-4010 110-120 BROOKLINE BT. 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Census 


VERY community in the United 
States with one or more man- 
ufacturing establishments, however 
small, has a stake in the results of 
the national Census of Manufactur- 
ers just initiated by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 
Especially concerned are their local 
chambers of commerce or boards of 
trade. The statistics derived from 
this census will be vital to them in 
their planning for the future. 

The sum of all manufacturing ac- 
tivities in the United States during 
1947 is being ascertained, and the 
correctness of the figures on the 
various phases covered in the Census 
will depend on the inclusion of accu- 
rate reports from all factories in the 
country. 

The last preceding manufacturers 
census was conducted in 1940 and 
covered operations in 1939 of 184,230 
establishments for the country. The 
current census is expected to enum- 
erate a total of about 250,000 estab- 
lishments. Only the fullest coopera- 
tion by every manufacturing estab- 
lishment in promptly and accurately 
completing schedules received from 
the Census Bureau will assure the 
completion of this national survey 
at a minimum cost to the taxpayers. 

For the period between World 
Wars I and II, the Census of Manu- 
facturers was conducted every two 
years, but the censuses scheduled by 
- law for 1941, 1943 and 1945 were 
suspended during the last war. The 
first Census of Manufacturers was 


conducted in 1810 and was held at 
10-year intervals through 1899, and 
at five-year intervals from 1904 to 
1919. By means of these censuses, 
both government and private enter- 
prise have been able to obtain and 
put to use important information 
basic to measuring trends and plan- 
ning future expansion of industrial 
activity. More especially has this 
been true with the growth of inven- 
tion and the development of products 
of increasing usefulness in the last 
100 years. 


Returns of the Census of Manu- 
facturers covering operations in 
1947 will be especially valuable be- 
cause they will provide information 
on all manufacturing activities of the 
nation for the first time in eight 
years. These eight years have wit- 
nessed perhaps greater changes in 
American industry and in the entire 
American economy than any like 
span of years in the nation’s history. 

In urging the fullest support of 
the industries of the country in the 
current manufactures census, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United — 
States recently stated that “the cur 
rent census is of exceptional im-_ 
portance,” adding that “the latest 
records, covering 1939, are hopeless- 
ly inadequate and obsolete as a basis 
for today’s business planning. Con- 
sider the rise in prices, costs and 
wages since 1939; the tremendous 
shifts of industry to different parts 
of the country; the thousands of 
new industries appearing and old 
ones growing or declining; the great 


1948 


increase in manufacturing output, 
plant facilities and employment, and 
changes in plant size, output, and 
mechanization.” 

Because of the great demand for 
revised statistics, Director J. C. Capt 
of the Census Bureau is urging all 
manufacturers to report promptly 
and accurately as Federal law re- 
quires. 

“While the law imposes penalties 
for failure to report accurate infor- 
mation,” Director Capt points out, 
“the known need for the new data 
is so great that we anticipate the 
most prompt and fullest cooperation 
of manufacturers. This same law im- 
poses on the Census Bureau and its 


SEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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employees the strictest confidential 
treatment of information concerning 
every establishment. The individual 
data furnished to the Census Bureau 
cannot be used for taxation, regu- 
lation or investigation.” 


Prior to determining the inquiries 
to be made in the current census, 
the Census Bureau worked closely 
with manufacturers and their trade 
associations. Of the many thousands 
of questions which were suggested, 
the relatively few which survived 
the screening process during these 
conferences with industry call only 
for information expressly requested 
by business interests as of the great- 
est value to them. Several hundred 
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made by 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY 
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industry groups and trade associa- 
tions, including practically every 
group concerned with manufactur- 
ing, participated in these confer- 
ences. ° 


The uses made of Census of Man- 


ufactures statistics are many and 
varied, and the data are employed 
even by the smallest manufacturers 
though they often are not aware of 
the original source. They may de- 
pend upon their trade association, 
their local chamber of commerce, or 
on information published in trade 
papers which. in turn has been based 
on statistics obtained from the Cen- 
sus Bureau. While large corpora- 
tions are able to maintain their own 
research staffs, small businesses de- 
pend on their trade associations for 
statistical data and these derive such 
data from reports of the census 
takers. And the value of all these 
data, in whatever form they are 
finally published and by whatever 
means they are returned to the user 
in repayment for his part in the 
original basic reporting, depends en- 
tirely upon the completeness with 
which each industry is covered and 
the accuracy of the reports filed by 
each and every establishment in the 
industry. It behooves the manufact- 
urer who has not filed his report 
with the Census Bureau to do so at 
once, and if, by some mischance, he 
has not received a 1947 Census of 
Manufactures questionnaire he 
should write immediately to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Industry Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., to make 


known that fact in order that he may 
be provided with the proper schedule 
covering the industry in which his 
establishment is classified. 


Scholarships 
HE Parents Association of Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School 
will award two partial scholarships 
to the most deserving boy and girl 
of the graduating class of 1948 in 
the amount of $200 each. 

The Cambridge School Committee 
unanimously accepted the scholar- 
ships at their regular meeting last 
Monday evening, with Mayor Mi- 
chael J. Neville, as Chairman of the 
School Committee, commending the 
Parents Association on their won- 
derful activities in the promotion of 
higher education for the students of 
his alma mater. 


It is the intention of the Parents 
Association of CHLS to continue 
this type of assistance at future 
graduations to afford greater oppor- 
tunities in education of the most 


deserving students. Mr. Timothy F. 
Downey, Headmaster of CHLS, with 


the Deans and Assistant Masters of 


=e 


the faculty of CHLS, will select the — 


most deserving boy and girl who will 


receive these awards in the near 
future. 

Thos. J. Mooney, member of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
is chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee and, incidentally, he was 
elected president of the Parents As- 
sociation at the final meeting of the 
school term. ’ 


om 
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Honored 

RTHUR P. MACINTYRE, Vice- 

President in Charge of Finance 
of Lever Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was awarded, 
in recognition of his business 
achievements, the 1948 Fellowship 
of the National Office Management 
Association at the international con- 
ference of the association, held in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Fellowship, given each year 
since 1934 to a leading business ex- 
ecutive, was presented to the Lever 
Vice-President at the conference 
banquet, which was attended by 1000 
office management experts. Mr. Mac- 
Intyre was cited by Oakah L. Jones 
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of Tulsa, Oklahoma, board chairman, 
for his leadership in business and 
community activities. The citation 
stated that Mr. MaclIntyre’s “wise 
counsel and broad vision combine 
to make him a distinguished contri- 
bution to the cause of sound man- 
agement”, emphasizing that “his 
service to the community is marked 
by outstanding contributions in the 
health and educational fields”. 

Mr. MacIntyre, a resident of Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts, was president 
of the association in 1926. He joined 
Lever Brothers Company in 1920 as 
an accountant. Advancing through 
many positions of responsibility with. 
the prominent soap company, he was 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 
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promoted to treasurer in 1935. In 
1946 he became Vice-President in 
Charge of Finance. 

An active alumnus of Dartmouth 
College, Mr. MacIntyre is Vice- 
President of the Boston Dartmouth 
College Association. He also is a 
member of the Boston and Cam- 
bridge Chambers of Commerce, and 
a member of the Algonquin Club of 
Boston. 

@ 

Improving 

HE many friends of Howard A. 

Stockwell, Past President of the 
Chamber, and Edward S. Stimpson, 
Director and Chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Traffic and Transportation 
Committee, will be pleased to know 
that both men are recovering from 
their recent operations. Neither one 


is expected to take part in Chamber 
activities before fall. 


Retail Sales 

The “Advertising News Letter” 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States shows how av- 
erage store sales fared last year 
when compared with 1939. 


Durable Goods Stores: 


Auto parts & Accessories...............0 


Automobile Dealers 


Jewelry 
Non-Durable Goods: 
Apparel 
Foods (Grocery) 
Drug 
General Merchandise 
Eating and Drinking 
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Building Materials & Hardware...... 
Home Appliances & Furnishings....... 
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Auxiliary 

N auxiliary has been formed at 

the Cambridge City Hospital to 
be known as “The Friends of the 
Cambridge City Hospital’. This is 
a forward step and should create 
community interest in the hospital. 
Chamber of Commerce members also 
will be interested, as the Cambridge 
City Hospital renders service to 
most of their employees. It is hoped 
that enough ladies will join the aux- 
iliary to make it effective, and to 
help carry out many projects now 
planned. Wives of Chamber members 
are urged to join and lend their as- 
sistance. Dues are $1.00 annually, 
$25.00 for life and contributing 
memberships. 

President of “The Friends of the 
Cambridge City Hospital’ is Mrs. 
Alan Steinert; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Thomas Quinn; Secretary, Mrs. 
Frank Worman; and Treasurer, Mrs. 
George Foster. Persons interested in 
becoming members should contact 


Mrs. Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Chair- 


man of the Membership Committee, 
KI 7-5290. 
Help “humanize” the hospital. 


1947 1939 % Gain 
$ 56,299 $ 28,269 99 
164,302 123,316 33 
79,789 34,483 131 
80,533 32,810 146 
80,852 24,873 226 
77,997 30,467 156 
62.497 19,936 214 
57,856 25,244 129 
192,619 71,985 168 
36,250 11,523 215 
26,5042 11,670 127 
44,442 21,029 111 


‘ 
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Carter’s Expands 


HE Carter’s Ink Company has 

taken over the first three floors 
of the old Page and Shaw building 
on Ames Street, formerly occupied 
by the Murray Printing Company, 
with occupancy planned for June 1. 
Simultaneously, the Company will 
relinquish its old Branch «Factory 
at 162 Columbus Avenue in Boston, 
so that all manufacturing for the 
United States and foreign countries, 
(with the exception of Canada), will 
be done in Cambridge. 


The new quarters will house man- 
ufacturing facilities for four of the 
Company’s major lines, Stamp Pads 
and Rubber Stamp Ink, Show Card 
Colors, Indelible Inks, and Ink 
Eradicators. 

Manufacture of the other Carter 
lines, Writing Inks, Adhesives, Spe- 
cial Purpose Inks, Drawing Inks, 
Writing Sets, Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons, will continue at the 
Main Factory on First Street. 


There are many different com- 
panies engaged exclusively in the 


Commercial — Advertising 
DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 
New Location 


149 Sidney Street 
KI. 7-7675 


Illustration — Color 


manufacture of Writing Inks, of Ad- 
hesives, of Stamp Pads, of Carbons 
and Ribbons, etc.,.but Carter is the 
only company which includes all 
these different groups of merchan- 
dise in its line. 


Branches in leading cities help 
carry the distribution load for the 
domestic market. A large factory in 
Montreal takes care of the Canadian 
trade. 


Carter’s reports, quite happily, 
that their heavy wartime sales are 
continuing during peacetime, with a 
healthy sales increase each year. 
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Employment 
HE June ‘‘Newsletter” issued by 
the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security gives the fol- 


lowing data about the Cambridge. 


and Somerville area. 


Cambridge and Somerville Area 

Employment conditions improved 
decidedly in May as sizable recalls 
were made by a _ transportation 
equipment firm, and meat-packing 
operations were resumed following 
the settlement of a wage dispute. 
The shoe and electrical industries 
and chocolate factories sustained 
losses, but stability prevailed in 
other manufacturing fields. Con- 
struction is at a very high point, 
and trade and service workers will 
be affected less than usual by sea- 
sonal curtailment at educational in- 
stitutions, because of the revival of 
summer sessions. Unemployment de- 
clined and is now estimated at 
5,300. 

Employment in the chemical prod- 
ucts field is steady and above a 
year ago, but little expansion is in 
view. The previously reported spurt 
of activity in the shoe industry did 
not continue through May, but im- 
provement is looked for in a few 
weeks. 





New Location 


Printing and publishing houses ex- 
pect to maintain current work 
forces, which are somewhat above a 
year ago. Electrical plant staffs de- 
clined very slightly, due to decreased 
demand in some instances, while in 
other cases where the backlog of 
orders is still heavy, metal short- 
ages were a deterrent. 

Aside from the recall of many 
workers following completion of re- 
tooling, the metal trades made no 
gains, since serious material short- 
ages continue. 

A very high level of employment 
prevails in the construction field and 
will continue for many months, al- 
though no new projects are currently 
visualized. The customary seasonal 
slump in trade and service is ex- 
pected to be less than usual this year, 
since this is the first time since 1941 
that regular summer sessions will 
be held at the colleges; far fewer 
persons employed in the dormitories 
and dining rooms will be released 
than in recent years. More service — 
workers are required by hotels and _ 
restaurants and demand on the part 
of hospitals is urgent. Retail stores 
in the vicinity of the colleges expect 
to retain present forces through the 
summer months, adding only a few 
part-time workers. 





99 First Street 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


Building Construction 


TR. 6-3623 
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Synthon, Inc. does flocking by ed in producing and marketing new 


means of a patented electrostatic 
process which causes rayon or cot- 
ton fibres to stand up on end on an 
adhesive coated material to form 


synthetic suede, velvet, and plush or 


pile materials. The finished product 
is used in the shoe, bag, box, up- 
holstery, and display fields. Everyone 
connected with this organization, 
which celebrates its second birthday 
this August, is a veteran of World 
War II. 

Our contact member 
Marshall. 


ASS bales 


Henderson and Daniels, located 
at 14830 Massachusetts Avenue, Har- 
vard Square, are Manufacturers’ 
Agents and Consultants, furnishing 
Sales Engineering service on metal 
fabricated products, such as die- 
castings, ferrous and non-ferrous 
sand castings, pillar press stamp- 
‘ings, eyelet press stampings, sheet 
metal work, screw machine products 
and precision electronic machining. 
The facilities of 15 specialized New 
England concerns are available 
through Henderson and _ Daniels. 
Previous to the formation of their 
firm, in 1946, both George M. Hen- 
derson and Rexford Daniels were 
associated with the Radiation Labor- 
atory, at M.I.T. 

In conjunction with their Sales 
Engineering service, consulting sur- 
veys are made for patentees—and 
for manufacturers who are interesi- 


products to add to their proprietary 
lines. 
Our contact member is Rexford 
Daniels. 
9 


The Columbia Auto Parts Co., Inc., 
was founded by Joseph M. Glassman 
in 1918 at 305 Webster Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where it 
still conducts its business. This firm 
is an automotive jobber, carrying a 
complete line of automotive parts 
and equipment, and doing business 
with transportation companies, car 
dealers, independent garages and re- 
pair shops. The company maintains 
a complete machine shop service for 
the rebuilding of truck and bus en- 
gines, clutches, transmissions, rear 
ends, water pumps, etc. 

Our contact member 
Glassman. 

@ 


Cc. G. Young Co., located at 2096 
Massachusetts Ave., Porter Sq., spe- 
cialize in Automotive Finishes and 
Auto Body Supplies. Among the 
many items carried in stock are 
automotive paints, thinners and sol- 
vents; abrasives, body solder, pan- 
nels, air compressors, paint spray 
guns... in fact everything for the 
automobile paint and body shop. 

Contact member for Chamber: C. 
G. Young. 


is Morris 


@ 
The Right Venetian Blind Co. car- 
ries a complete line of quality cus- 
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tom built Venetian blinds. The com- 
pany also specializes in cleaning, re- 
pairing and repainting Venetian 
blinds in the home, or for institu- 
tion and commercial installations. | 

While only a year and a half old, 
this firm has expanded its services 
to include complete plastic tile in- 
stallations for kitchens, bathrooms 
and playrooms, and ceiling tiles of 
the more popular types. In fact, they 
‘have applied the two largest plastic 
tile installations in New England. 

The subsidiary company — Right 
Contracting—does remodeling work. 

Our contact member is Lellio A. 
Giardini. 

@ 


The City of Cambridge has seen 
two generations at work in the pro- 
motion of the Winn Electric Co. to 
its present position of outstanding 
leadership in the Electrical Life of 
Cambridge. 

Since the turn of the century, this 
local firm has been installing and 
repairing electrical wiring, motors 
and lighting equipment. 

In 1921, Mr. Joseph L. Winn, its 
present owner, moved the business 
to 550 Mass. Ave. where it has since 
been located. 

The Company specializes in in- 
dustrial and commercial work and 
has contributed greatly to the fur- 
therance of proper and adequate 
electrical installations in this area. 

With the Winn Electric Co., qual- 
ity of workmanship and experience 
are not goals, they are facts util- 
ized by this Company over the years. 


Our contact member: Joseph L. 
Winn. 


The Boston-Cooper Corporation 
was recently formed as a subsidiary 
of the Massachusetts Heating Cor- 
poration. The Boston-Cooper Cor- 
poration will specialize in the sales, 
installation and service of Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refriger- 
ation Equipment in the Boston Trad- 
ing area. 

The new Corporation is headed by 
F. W. Cooper, formerly: Assistant to 
the President of York-Shipley, Inc., 
York, Pennsylvania. 


The John F. Bode Co., a Massa- 
chusetts corporation engaged in the 
building construction industry, has 
operated throughout the New Eng- 
land area for a period of over fifty 
years. For the past fifteen years, its 
main office has been located in the 
Kendall Square Building, Cambridge. 

Projects now under contract are: 
factory building, Cambridge; paper 
mill addition and alterations, East 
Walpole; bottling plant, Somerville 
and bank building addition and al 
erations, Wakefield, R. I. 

Contact member for the Chambe 
Arthur T. Monahon, Jr. 


The Combai Real Estate Sei 
vice, under the management of J. T. 
White at 1878 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue has been in business since 1937, 
specializing in residential sales, ap- 
praisals and management in Metro- 
politan Boston. In conjunction with 
the real estate business, J. T. White 
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conducts an insurance agency and 
brokerage business, representing 
leading companies in the insurance 
field, thus making it possible for 
clients to dispose of both real estate 
and insurance problems simultane- 
ously. 

The firm is a member of a num- 
ber of organizations, including The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; Massachusetts Real Estate 
Association; Boston Real Estate 
Board; Society of Residential Ap- 
praisers and The Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of G.I. Appraisers. 

The Cambridge Real Estate Ser- 
vice, being a member of a multiple 
listing system, is able to extend to 
those listing property with them the 
cooperation of approximately 300 
real estate offices. 

Contact member for the Chamber 
is J. T. White. 

@ 


The Public Loan Company is a 
national financial institution with 


offices from Maine to California. 
The Cambridge office was opened 


"AIRSTin FUD 


EF 
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in 1939 and is located in the Hyde 
Block at 631 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue. It is one of the 45 offices cover- 
ing New England. The office is prin- 
cipally engaged in the making of 
personal loans. Our contact member 
is William W. Hallahan. 


© 

J. W. Flannery, Inc., 875 Main 
Street, is a commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning company spe- 
cializing in the service and installa- 
tion of Frigidaire equipment for in- 
dustrial, restaurant, tavern, and hos- 
pital use. Its president was formerly 
in charge of the G. E. Commercial 
Refrigeration Division. 

Our contact member is John W. 
Flannery. 
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The Wilco Manufacturing Co., 
specializing in cutter grinding, was 
founded in the city of Melrose in 
1946 by Mr. John S. Williams. At 
the end of one year, it was found 
advisable to move to 42 Carleton 
Street, Kendall Square, Cambridge, 
where the company would be in a 
more convenient location for its over 
300 customers. 

As noted above, this firm special- 
izes in the grinding of practically 
all types of both high speed and 
carbide tipped cutters. Having good 
grinding equipment and over twenty 
years of experience, the company 
feels it is equipped to give better 
service and guaranteed workmanship 
to both machine shops and manu- 
facturing plants in eastern New 
England. 

Our contact member: 
Williams. 


John: 5. 


Henry F. Owens, local and inter- 
state mover, has been operating in 
Cambridge for almost a quarter of a 
century and can point with pride to 
his reputation for household moving 
and storage service that gives his 
customers the maximum in safety 
as well as economy. In addition to 
household moving his men are ex- 
perts in piano moving. 

Covering the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Washington, 
D. C. all jobs, large or small, are 
handled under the rigid personal 
supervision of Mr. Owens to assure 
the utmost in convenience and court- 
esy. 


The Rust-Proofing and Metal Fin- 
ishing Corporation occupies over 
36,000 square feet of floor space at 
75-83. Commercial Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, and employs between 80 and 
140 persons. 


It was founded in 1923 by James) 
Norwood Tuttle who studied chem- 
ical engineering at Dartmouth and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technom 
ogy, and who has a wide experience 
in the field of rustproofing and elec- 
tro-plating. This Corporation repre- 
sents several nationally known or- 
ganizations—being the licensed reg- 
ional agency and jobbing plant for 
the Parker Rust Proof Company, the 
Aluminum Company of America, the 
Udylite Corporation, and _ others. 
This year marks the 25th annivers- 
ary of the founding of this business 
which is centrally located for prompt 
service to metal working industries 
and manufacturers using metal 
parts. 









The firm maintains a Research 
Laboratory under the direction of 
Mrs. B. S. Tuttle, a research special- 
ist in the chemistry of colors which 
has developed several well kno 
rustproofing methods, among them 
the ‘““Endurion” process of rustproot 
ing in colors on ferrous metals. T 
Endurion process was used by Go 
ernment specifications on many 
the items ordered by the various 
agencies during the war and th 
Army and Navy “E” pennant was 
awarded for five consecutive times. 


Our contact member is James 
Norwood Tuttle. 
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Yep, I’m having trouble with the cost of living too? 

With Coal Costs TWICE what they were in 1939, 

With Payrolls 124 TIMES their pre-war level, 

With Other Material Costs up OVER 50%, 

I’m having difficulties making both ends meet. 

So far though the average price of electric service per KWH in 
Cambridge is actually less than in 1939.* 

I don’t know how long these prices can be held but Vll do all I can 
to keep electric service one of the Best Buys in Your Budget. 


e 
~~ 
‘Your increased use of my service has helped a lot in making this possible. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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WHERE FREEDOM BEGINS 


An Address Delivered By 
CHARLES LUCKMAN 


President, Lever Brothers Company 
in New York City, N. Y., June 9, 1948 


have a_ personal en- 
thusiasm for the Amer- 
ican industrial system. 
4| I want to see it con- 
tinued, because I _ be- 
lieve in Freedom :— 

—Freedom in our political and 
religious life. 

—Freedom in our educational life. 
_ —Freedom in our race relations 
and in our civil rights. 
' I also believe deeply in freedom 
‘in our economic life—not only as an 
end in itself—but as a means toward 
economic health and abundance. Like 
all things, Freedom has its price. 





We must pay that price by work- 
ing even greater miracles in the 
future than we have in the past. We 
may not get the credit for those 
miracles, but we shall certainly get 
the blame if they do not occur. For 
our economic way of life is more 
heavily burdened than ever before. 

Today, our nation faces three 
tremendous problems. The first is 
the frightening reality of inflation. 
The second is the compelling need 
to provide economic aid to what re- 
mains of a free society. The third 
is the tragic necessity to rearm our- 
selves for security, in a world that 
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has not yet learned how to outlaw 
war. All three problems have a com- 
mon denominator—their dependence 
on increased productivity. Our pres- 
ent strength, magnificent as it is, 
will not suffice. Something new must 
be added. 

I have come before you today to 
submit the proposition that new 
vigor and vitality can only be 
achieved through greater industrial 
productivity. 

Without getting technical, pro- 
ductivity can be defined as the pro- 
cess of getting more units of pro- 
duction per man-hour, per machine. 
This means that with the same 
number of workers, and using the 
same machinery, we produce an ex- 
tra amount of products every hour. 

At this point I think it is most 
important to make a very clear dis- 
tinction between “production” and 
“productivity”. These are two very 
different things. Suppose you have 
an apple tree that produces 500 
apples. You can double production 
by planting another apple tree with 
the same yield. That is more pro- 
duction. But if, through added skill 
and effort, you get that first apple 
tree to yield 600 apples instead of 
500, you have increased productiv- 
ity. 

That difference is a vital one. Just 
as it takes years to grow an apple 
tree, so it takes years to expand a 
nation’s industrial system. As a na- 
tion, we simply cannot afford to wait 
for the building of new plants. Time 
is of the essence in meeting the 
threat of inflation. Time is of the 


essence in putting the Marshall 
Plan to work. Time is of the essence 
in rearming our country. We must 
make the existing trees yield more 
apples. The extra apples—in terms 
of food, fuels and machinery—will 
be a bonus which should be divided 
as follows: 

—A share to Labor in the form 
of higher wages. 

—A share to the public in the 
form of lower prices. 

—A share to the stockholders in 
the form of higher dividends. 

Thus, the obvious result of in- 
creased productivity is more pro- 
ducts, at lower prices, for more 
people. 

Now, without trying to fasten 
blame on anyone, I want to give a 
rather extreme illustration of how 
this process has worked in reverse. 
In Cambridge, where I conduct my 
business, there is a need for at least 
4,200 houses. This need is not being 
filled. And why not? Well, one an- 
swer comes from the bricklayer. Be- 
fore this last war he used to earn 
$1.71 an hour. Today he earns $2.37 
an hour. Before the war he laid 
1,000 bricks a day. Today he limits 
himself to 540 bricks for the same 
8-hour day. Thus the cost to the 
homeowner of laying each brick has 
risen from 14%c to 3%c. 

So it is also with plumbers, car- 
penters, electricians and all the 
other building-trades craftsmen. 
Since 1940, their average pay has 
increased 76%. That is good. But 
the catch is, their average output 
of work has declined 38% below 
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the prewar level. That is bad. Here 
is a crying example of decreasing 
productivity, and its result—fewer 
products, at higher prices, for fewer 
people. 

I believe most labor leaders are 
well aware that when “pork chops” 
and “wage earners” get into a race, 
the wage earner always loses. He is 
slower on his feet than a pork chop. 
For the last 7 years, wage increases 
have always lagged behind a rising 
cost of living. Neither Labor nor 
Management can break out of that 
vicious circle simply by blaming 
each other for getting into it in the 
first place. There is blame enough 
to spread around—blame enough to 
go all around the spiral of higher 
wages and profits, Labor-Manage- 
ment conflict, and loss of produc- 
tion because of strikes. The only 
way for us to escape is to force our 
industrial machine to turn out more 
goods at lower prices. We must keep 
the vigorous blood of increased pro- 
ductivity circulating through the 
whole body of our economy. 

I am convinced that, without 
building any new plants, we can 
quickly raise the level of our in- 
dustrial productivity by at least 
10%. This conservative percentage 
represents a lot of money. Ameri- 
tan industry contributes over 50 
billions of dollars a year to the na- 
ional income. A 10% increase in 

roductivity represents over 5 bil- 

ion dollars a year. Today that 
easure is buried. It must be re- 
vered. 

If put to work it would run the 


whole Federal Government for al- 
most two months. It would carry 
the Marshall Plan for a year. It 
would build over a half million 
houses. It would provide the money 
we need to run all the public and 
private schools and colleges in the 
entire United States for the next 
two years. And in countless other 
ways, the 10% increase could be 
used effectively to buttress our na- 
tional solvency, which has become 
progressively weakened by the ero- 
sion of inflation. 

Domestic shortages, which have 
already sent prices sky-high, will be 
intensified by the impact of the 
Marshall Plan. In this connection, 
I think the man in the street has 
been somewhat misled. Most discus- 
sions of the Marshall Plan are in 
terms of “billions of dollars.” This 
is a mistake. As Mr. Justice Holmes 
once said: “Think things, not 
words.” We must get used to think- 
ing things, not money. The dollars 
are merely a medium of exchange. 
What the Marshall Plan really calls 
for is “billions of products.” For 
example, during the next 12 months 
we in this country must send: 

201 million bushels of grain 
2% million bales of cotton 
51 million pounds of meat 
2 million tons of steel 
778 million feet of timber 
Freight cars, trucks, tractors—and 
thousands of other products—all 
needed for the reconstruction of 
Western Europe. 

Thus, our businessmen are faced 

with a triple set of demand pres- 
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sures. From one direction, there is 
the increased postwar demand from 
our home economy: from people who 
have been waiting a long time for 
new consumer goods and durable 
goods; from people who have learn- 
ed new habits and standards of con- 
sumption. In another direction, 
there is the pressure of new demand 
and new contracts from the armed 
services, in order to achieve mili- 
tary preparedness. In a third direc- 
tion, there is the pressure of new 
demand because of the Marshall 
Plan. 

Any one of those three would be 
a strain on our productive capacity. 
The three of them together mean 
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an unparalleled triple strain. Unless 
we produce more goods we shall be 
forced to choose between our own 
needs and those of Europe. Now of 
course, we don’t want our own chil- 
dren to have less; but we do want 
the children of Europe to have more, 
At the peril of democratic survival 
we must encompass both. 

The only alternative is a chaotic, 
despairing and ultimately Soviet 
ized world, in which American de- 
mocracy would be isolated, the ob- 
ject of envious hatreds and the tar- 
get of attack. The men who rule in 
the Kremlin have not bothered to 
conceal the fact that their plans for 
world control are geared to the ex: 
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-pectation of economic decline and 
collapse in the United States. 

We cannot abolish the duel be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship 
by closing our eyes and our hearts. 
Communism is a disease that at- 
tacks peoples whose physical and 
moral resistance is undermined by 
hunger and hopelessness. To stop it 
we must provide food, fuel, and 
faith. 

Nothing less than our national 
security is involved. Twice in one 
generation we tried to stand aloof 
from a world crisis, and twice we 
failed. Most of us have finally learn- 
ed the lesson. We must remember it 
well, for the role of leadership has 
been foisted upon us by history. We 
have accepted it reluctantly. Now, 
whether we like it or not, we are 
part of the global community, shar- 
ing its common destiny. After a time 
of blundering and fumbling, we 
have found and fixed our course. 
We must hold to it! 

We have no other choice. I am 
convinced that to prepare ourselves 
for war is our only hope for peace. 
Preparedness for war will not guar- 
antee peace, but certainly peace can- 
not be achieved without prepared- 
ness. We are dealing with men who 
have great respect for might—and 
practically no respect for right. 
Surely you remember the famous 
toast at Teheran when Stalin said: 
*Without American machines, the 
nited Nations never could have 
on the war.” This is proof that 
dictators understand and_ respect 
the word “Power.” And being dic- 












tators, they will not come to the 
bargaining table prepared to nego- 
tiate in good faith, except as they 
face nations possessing equal or 
greater power. Without the big stick 
of productivity, our diplomats can- 
not wield the big stick of diplomacy. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the only 
way for peace to endure is for us 
to talk fairly softly, and carry a 
bigger productive stick than any 
other nation. This can only be done 
if we make the American industrial 
system the smoothest, best-oiled and 
most efficient. machine in the world. 

From whatever angle we diagnose 
the sick and uneasy world, the med- 
icine prescribed is always the same: 
increased productivity. How, then, 
can we achieve it? 

The original theory behind in- 
centive systems for increased pro- 
ductivity was that a worker was to 
be given an extra financial induce- 
ment, over and above a fair day’s 
pay, in return for better-than-a- 
normal daily output. Thus, the em- 


ployer gets an increased output 
which translates itself into lower 
costs, and _ therefore into lower 


prices, bigger markets, and higher 
profits. The worker receives a big- 
ger pay and consequently is able to 
enjoy higher standards of living. 
The public is able to buy more at 
lower prices, and so is able to make 
its dollars purchase more of the 
good things of life. On this basis, 
everyone gains. 

You would think, therefore, that 
everyone would buy this idea. But 
this is not true. Some labor leaders 
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are opposed to it. In order to find 
out why, I think we have to go back 
in our history to the era when our 
robber barons first began to falsify 
their incentive bookkeeping. To put 
it bluntly, they rigged their wage 
calculations so that an average 
worker couldn’t make a living wage, 
unless he was willing and able to 
give more than a human output. 
Thus, the old-fashioned incentive 
system, adopted in so many factor- 
ies, was in fact, a big-league shell 
game. Labor was the victim of this 
now - you - see - it - now - you - 
don’t, sleight-of-hand racket, played 
with slide rules and logarithmic 
equations. There were, of course, 
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many manufacturers who operated 
honorable and fair incentive plans, 
But the exceptions to this economic 
hocus-pocus were too few and too 
late to salvage Industry’s tarnished 
reputation. 

As a result of these low practices 
in high places, the American work- 
man became sour and disillusioned 
about so-called incentive plans. He 
grew to distrust Industry’s fancy 
talk about “productivity” as the 
white hope of America. To him, the 
word “productivity” too often hac 
come to mean only false promises 
backbreak, speed-up, and _ layoff 
Frequently, Labor retaliated by re 
sorting to slowdowns, featherbed 
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ding and other deliberate restraints 
on production. It all became a cruel 
game of cheating cheaters. 
Well, Gentlemen, by and large we 
have inherited that mess. We are 
still feeling a hangover from a more 
primitive time when we made a 
retreat to the jungle law—which the 
ideology boys call “class struggle.” 
So, whether we like it or not, our 
job now is to figure out new ways 
of restoring the basic idea of in- 
creased productivity to a place of 
dignity and respect. 

I realize that a change of think- 
ing by Management alone will not 
‘solve the problem of increased pro- 
ductivity. There are a few gentle- 
men in Labor’s house who need some 
streamlining, too. In their own way, 
and with their public-be-damned at- 
‘titude, these egomaniacs are prov- 
ing that the robber-baron attitude, 
past and present, is not a monopoly 
of Management. 

_ We know that we can’t expect a 
healthy economy by sweating Labor 
and cutting wages. They have to 
learn that it is equally impossible 
for them to expect a healthy econ- 
omy by freezing output and raising 
prages. The theory of more pay for 
less work is just as stupid as the 
theory of less pay for more work. 
| hat both groups really face is a 
| allenge to get together, to drop 
the name-calling, and to devise a 
Plan which will produce both more 
y and more work. 

_ This type of planning raises some 
estions of principle. Two in par- 
cular warrant mention here. The 








first and most important principle 
in any plan for increased productiv- 
ity, is to insist that it be the joint 
product of employer and employee 
thinking. If there is any place in 
the industrial process where the 
concept of partnership has validity, 
this is it. 

Does this sound like major-league 
heresy to some of the embattled de- 
fenders of Management’s rights? 
Don’t worry. I am not suggesting 
that you give your businesses away 
to the unions. In fact, I am pretty 
keen on Management’s rights, my- 
self. If any of you can find a tighter 
series of clauses for protecting the 
basic functions of Management, 
than the clauses we have negoti- 
ated with both the A. F. of L. and 
the C, I. O., I would like to see 
them. I really would! That will give 
us something new to discuss when 
the boys come around next year for 
another increase. 

To put it simply, I am convinced 
you can agree to full union repre- 
sentation in formulating productiv- 
ity plans, and still continue to oper- 
ate your own business with a full 
complement of Management’s rights. 
My point is that no one has a right 
to manage a business, unless he be- 
lieves in Labor’s rights just as 
strongly as he does in Management’s 
rights. 

The fact is that Labor’s search 
for higher productivity starts with 
a point of view, not with a formula. 
Incentive planning is the search for 
the sustained plus value of human 
effort. It starts with the heart and 
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spirit, and then proceeds through 
mutual consent and understanding, 
to the stop watch and slide rule. 

It is an attitude which opens the 
door to understanding the economics 
and mechanics of production. Pride, 
a sense of contribution, and the de- 
sire to excel are all attributes of 
this attitude. This human factor 
cannot be created synthetically. You 
can’t measure it or control it with 
dials or pushbuttons. Since it is nat- 
ural for Americans to take pride in 
their work, the greatest crime that 
either Management or Labor can 
commit—whether by design or ne- 
glect—is to corrode this American 
instinct to do a good job, and to 
take pride in the job well done. The 
drive to achieve can be created only 
by freely accepting men as equals 
in the productive process. We can 
no longer bar men from a voice in 
planning their own affairs and still 
expect them to exclaim with delight 
over our concept of what is good for 
them. Labor should not be an antag- 
onist, but a partner, in the common 
search for higher productivity. 

My second basic premise is that 
Labor shall be permitted to share 
fairly in the fruits of its increased 
productivity. Justice in dividing 
those fruits is not only a matter 
of morals. It is also a matter of 
low-down expediency. This means 
that the worker’s incentive pay 
should be at least in direct propor- 
tion to his extra effort. American 
industry can well afford to increase 
a worker’s wage by 30% in return 
for 30% more output, or by 50% in 


return. for 50% more output. In 
fact, there is not even a theoretical 
limit upon the extent to which this 
process may be carried. 

May I add that my faith in these 
two premises is fully backed up by 
the experience of my own company. 
During 1947, Lever employees gave 
us a big enough boost in productiy- 
ity to enable us simultaneously to 
increase wages 11 cents an hour, 
and to reduce prices by 5%. Oh yes, 
I almost forgot. The stockholders of 
the company also made a few extra 
dollars. 

That is the kind of squirrel cag 
I’d like to be caught in for the re 
of my life. And mind you, that hap-. 
pened to us despite the fact that 
all our plants are as highly mechan- 
ized as it is possible for them to 
be, and still have people working 
in them. 

Since the “vicious circle” has be- 
come a “virtuous circle” for some 
companies, I think we should now 
launch a concerted national drive 
by Management and Labor to 
achieve the same result throughout 
all industry. We need to organize 
and mobilize an all-out drive to pro 
duce for peace just as we did f 
war. This is the time for vision— 
and for decision. Let’s stop talking. 
The trouble with this country is that 
it has too many wide-open spaces 
entirely—surrounded by teeth. Let’s 
go to work. 

It has already taken us twenty 
years to get Labor and Management 
to sit down together at the bargain- 
ing table. So far, that table has 
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been a square one. It has a side for 
Management and it has a side for 
Labor. We need to eliminate the 
sides from our national bargaining 
table. We must substitute in its 
place a round table, around which 
the unity and togetherness of all 
elements in our economy can be al- 
lowed to function properly, for the 
benefit of all the people. 

I propose that we create a Joint 

Productivity Clinic. We should 
launch the work of this Clinic along 
completely practical lines. This is 
not the time for abstract theories. 
The approach to this business prob- 
lem must be made in a businesslike 
manner: 
First: This Clinic should run 
some full-scale market research on 
the problem of productivity. We 
must find out what Labor and Man- 
agement think about present tech- 
“niques for trying to increase pro- 
ductivity. This vital area of opin- 
ion research has, up to now, been 
neglected. Yet we in_ business 
wouldn’t dream of introducing new 
products without spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to find out 
what our customers think. Before 
introducing new plans to Labor and 
Management, let us find out what 
they both really think. 

Second: Let the Clinie arrange a 
conference of the leaders of Labor 
and Management. This group should 
be assigned the task of formulating 
the methods and _ procedures we 
should employ to secure increased 
productivity. This would require 


agreement on the techniques of de- 
veloping wage-incentive plans, the 
basis for selecting them, and their 
method of installation. 

Third: Just as we use ‘‘test cities” 
for the testing of new products, so 
should we take our newly developed 
plans into a group of representa- 
tive pilot plants. Here we can prove 
to all that satisfactory techniques 
have been well conceived in theory, 
and fully submitted to the acid test 
of operations. 

Fourth: When this body of prac- 
tical working knowledge has been 
fully developed, then let the Clinic 
put that information into words of 
one syllable, and sell it to Labor 
and Management from one end of 
the land to the other. 

Fifth: Let the Clinic continue to 
operate as a sort of “Mayo Clinic”, 
to doctor the productivity headaches 
of the American industrial system. 

I know this is a large assignment. 
I can think of no group more quali- 
fied than you, who represent the 
tuned intelligence of our production 
System, to give assistance to such 
an idea. It needs to be tested against 
your own practical experience and 
background. I realize, of course, that 
funds will be necessary to support 
such a project. Lever Brothers Com- 
pany will underwrite the cost for 
the first year. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe 
in increased productivity. Without 
more goods we cannot lick the prob- 
lem of a runaway inflation, and the 
beserk economy to which it may 
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lead. Without more goods we cannot 
meet the triple demands made upon 
us by: our expanding home econ- 
omy, our commitments under the 
Marshall Plan, and the need to re- 
build our military might. 

We cannot hope to triumph unless 
we face the future thoroughly arm- 
ed with confidence in the superiority 
of our way of life. Fear, anger, and 
desperation are sorry substitutes for 
resolute faith. Freedom from fear, 
through strength, is where freedom 
begins. Dedication to such a pro- 
gram will justify the claim that 
America is a living, growing, dy- 
namic society. 

In the years that lie ahead, we 
need “togetherness” as we’ve never 
needed it before. If we have a to- 
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Wishing Wells 
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These wells) 
will be used for future drives of. 
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in Harvard Square was contributed | 


by the Dix Lumber Company, and 
Sterritt Lumber Co. donated the 
material for the one in Central 
Square. The wishing wells were 
constructed and painted by the City 
of Cambridge. This is an excellent 


example of co-operation between. 


Chamber members and the city. 
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Redevelopment Plan 


In the June 17 issue of the 
“Chronicle-Sun,” Editor Spalding 
suggested that the thesis on “Re- 
development Plan for Cambridge” 
might make interesting reading in 
“The Magazine of Cambridge.” This 
thesis was written by W. H. Lovett 
of Seattle, Washington, who just 
received his master’s degree in 
architecture at M.I.T. We wish to 
thank Eliot for the “tip” and assure 
him that the thesis has been care- 
fully read. It will not be run in 
the Magazine for several reasons 
(a) the plan is theoretical and not 
practical (b) drawings are neces- 
sary to describe it and could not 
be reproduced in the Magazine (c) 
it would not be fair to M.I.T. or 
the author as it is questionable if 
either believes that the plan has 
merit for the location which was 
considered. The locale considered 
was the Norfolk and Windsor Street 
area. Apartments six or more 
stories in height were projected. 
High rents on the lower floors were 
to carry cheaper rents for the apart- 
ments nearer the top. Most of the 


existing structures would be re- 
moved leaving large open areas. 
Land costs would be_ prohibitive 
when compared to possible income. 


Let’s be practical and project a 
development on some of the most 
valuable land in the city, between 
Brattle Square and Memorial Drive, 
which the M.T.A. uses for a car 
barn. Perhaps if this is done it will 
focus the attention of Cambridge 
citizens and authorities on this area. 
Cambridge not only pays its share 
of the M.T.A. deficit, but under the 
bill which, the legislature passed— 
granting a bond issue of $30,500,000 
for improvements to the Metropoli-. 
tan Transit Authority’s System — 
the Cambridge taxpayer will have 
an addition of about 53 cents to 
the tax rate. To the owner of a 
small home assessed at $6000 this 
would be $3.19 a year. The interest- 
ing part of the improvement pro- 
gram is that the greater part of 
the money will be spent in Boston 
and includes the razing of over two 
miles of the Washington Street ele- 
vated structure. 

Why not spend a few dollars in 
Cambridge and do something about 
the car barn? Two areas are now 
being used. One houses the elevated 
trains and the other is the car barn. 
These areas (237,858 square feet of 
land and 256,934 square feet of 
land respectively) use almost one- 
half a million feet of the city’s most 
valuable land. Where else on the 
entire M.T.A. System is such valu- 
able land used for such a purpose? 
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Meteorological Balloons 
from Cambridge 

The third picture of the “From 
Cambridge” series donated to the 
Chamber by the Harvard Trust 
Company depicts the story of 
“Meteorological Balloons.” 

Millions of balloons thait enable 
meteorologists all over the world 
to gather weather data from air 
masses miles above the earth are 
manufactured annually by the 
*Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, of Cambridge, a pioneer in 
this field since its services were 
enlisted by MHarvard’s Blue Hill 
Observatory in 1935. 

Some of these balloons, capable 
of rising higher than 10 miles above 
the earth, are used to carry radio- 


sonde equipment, small radios 
about the size of two cigar boxes 
which send back signals giving 


temperature, pressure, and humidity 
readings. When the balloon reaches 
its bursting height, a parachute 
brings the radiosonde instrument to 
the ground. 

Weather predictions vital to the 
success of American land, air, and 
naval operations in World War II 
were made with the aid of these 
and other types of meteorological 
balloons from Cambridge. 

At the request of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, the company also de- 
veloped a captive balloon for lifting 
the antenna of the now famous 
“Gibson Girl’”—the emergency radio 
transmitter used in life rafts. These 
balloons, which would fly for several 
days in the hottest sunlight, were 


responsible for many rescues at sea. 

Recently the company has _ per- 
fected a balloon whose bursting 
height is upwards of 100,000 feet, 
and which has been shown by flight 
tests to be of invaluable aid in 
cosmic ray research at altitudes 
never before explored. 


*A picture of the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company: plant appears in 
another part of this issue. 


Television 

Consideration has been given by 
the House Committee to the pur- 
chase of a television set for the 
Chamber Lounge. The type and 
size of the set that should be in- 
stalled would cost as much as $1000. 
It is questionable if such an expen- 
diture would be justified for the 
number of members who would 
make use of the service. 

Members of the Chamber, how- 
ever, can enjoy television nearby. — 
Alan Steinert, Past President of the 
Chamber, and President of The 
Eastern Company, 620 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, RCA Victor dis-— 
tributors, has announced the open-— 
ing of a section of the company’s _ 
premises in which a complete dis- 
play of RCA Victor Television re-_ 
ceivers will be featured. 

The current line of RCA Victor 
Television receivers ranges from the 
popular size table models with a 
52 square inch screen to the larger 
console receivers incorporating a 
radio - phonograph combination or 
picture screen giving a 300 square 
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inch view — almost as large as a 
standard-size newspaper page. 

In the commercial field, RCA Vic- 
tor has engineered the ‘Clubman” 
receiver for hotels, lounges, taverns, 
and custom installations. This model 
also projects a 300 square inch 
picture. Latest addition to this com- 
plete television line includes a new 
receiver—admirably suited for large 
audience screenings — which will 
clearly project a 48 square FOOT 
television image. 

You are invited to stop in at The 
Eastern Company and watch tele- 
casts any time during the day. Alan 
is considering the possibility of 
special showings of night telecasts 
such as prize fights, convention hap- 
penings, etc., in their auditorium to 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Executive Offices 

38 Memorial Drive 
Incorporated 1900 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 


which friends of the company and 
Chamber members would be invited. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the invitation would not be 
commercial in nature as The East- 
ern Company are distributors and 
sell only to their regular RCA 
Victor Television dealers. 


Joins Staff 


ICHARD C. LONG has joined 

the staff of the A. E. Long & 
Son Funeral Home. As son of the 
present director, George W. Long, 
Richard represents the third gen- 
eration of the Long family to as- 
sume the high responsibility of 
serving the people in Cambridge and 
Greater Boston in this field. 
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THE TWO LEAD 


Many members will recognize the Hotel Commander (left) and the Hotel 
Continental (right). Chamber luncheons are held at the Commander and 
large meetings such as the annual dinner are held at the Continental. 
Rotary, Kiwanis and the Lions Clubs meet at the Hotel Commander. In 
addition to their ballrooms, both hotels have rooms of various sizes for 
social functions. The Hotel Continental has a garage beneath the building. 
The hotels, a step from one another, are in the historic Harvard Square 
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BRIDGE HOTELS 


area of the city. Many summer visitors stop at these hotels and avoid 
traffic congestion. Boston is easily reached by underground subway from 
Harvard Square in eleven minutes. You need not hesitate to recommend 
that friends coming to this area stop at Cambridge hotels. Frank A. K. 
Boland, owner of the Hotel Commander, and Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., 
General Manager of the Hotel Continental, will assure them a pleasant visit. 
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Moved June at 301-309 Vassar Street. 
HE Schlitz Distributing Co. of James H. Boyle & Son, plastering 
Massachusetts has moved its contractors and acoustical applica- 
Cambridge branch from 41-45 Com-_ tors, have moved from 678 Mass- 
mercial Avenue. The company now  achusetts Avenue to 580 Massachu- 
occupies the building completed in setts Avenue. 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B.0.’’ as no other leading soap can! 


























In 820 scientific tests 
doctors proved it! 


The cleaner you get your skin, 
the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
When you bathe with any other 
leading soap, you are simply not 
as clean, not as safe from “B.O.” 
as you are when you bathe daily 
with Lifebuoy! Lifebuoy’s puri- 
fying ingredient makes the dif- 
ference, the doctors found. And 
it’s this same purifying ingre- 
dient that makes Lifebuoy 
Health Scap so mld. 


- LIFEBUOY so refreshing 


so mild 
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A PART-TIME INDUSTRIAL NURSING SERVICE FOR CAMBRIDGE 


By DR. MURRAY P. HORWOOD 
Chairman of the Committee — Industrial Nursing 


HE Health Division of the Cam- 
bridge Community Council is 
considering at present the desirabil- 
ity of sponsoring a part-time 
Industrial Nursing Service for Cam- 
bridge. The nursing service of the 
Cambridge Visiting Nursing Asso- 
ciation will be available for this 
purpose. The cost of the service 
will be at the rate of $2.00 per hour. 
Since the value of an Industrial 
Nursing Service may not be appar- 
ent to management, it may be de- 
sirable to indicate the scope and 
the objectives of such an undertak- 
ing. The objective may be stated 
briefly to be the development of a 
program which will insure adequate 
protection of the physical and men- 
tal health of employees at all times. 
The attainment of this objective 
should prove to be an excellent in- 
vestment for industry. 
Many people believe that indus- 
trial nursing service is designed to 
render aid only in cases of emer- 


gency. This point of view is in- 
correct. While first 


aid treatment 
is always a function of an industrial 
nursing service, it represents merely 
a limited aspect of such a program. 
Emphasis is placed particularly on 
the prevention of conditions that 
make for accident or disease and 
for general employee dissatisfaction. 
A properly qualified nurse would be 
able to counsel employees on the 


requirements for healthy living and 
on the importance of adequate medi- 
cal care whenever necessary. Em- 
phasis would be placed on the 
prevention of conditions that make 
for disabilities of all kinds, rather 
than on the detection of defects 
after the damage has been done. 
The nurse would work constantly 
under the direction of the indivi- 
dual’s private physician or the phy- 
sician employed by a specific plant 
or industry. 

The industrial nurse would study 
working conditions and make recom- 
mendations to management to elimi- 
nate defects that contribute to 
accidents, injuries, or ill health. 
The nurse would also supervise the 
rest-room and lavatory facilities 
and the lunch room facilities that 
may be available. Some effort would 
also be made to improve the dietary 
habits of the workers in order to 
promote adequate and satisfactory 
nutrition. Since nutrition is the 
foundation of good health, efforts to 
improve nutrition are of funda- 
mental importance. Cuts and bruises 
would receive first aid treatment, 
and more serious injuries would be 
referred immediately to a physician. 
Early symptoms of disease would be 
recognized and such cases would be 
referred to a physician for prompt 
and early diagnosis and for ade- 
quate medical care. 
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A program similar to that which 
has just been outlined should re- 
dound to the welfare of the workers 
and of the industries that employ 
them. The cost of the service would 
be remarkably small. The Service 
would be rendered by a recognized 
professional nursing agency in this 
community that would be under 
high grade supervision and manage- 
ment at all times. Those industries 
that are interested in purchasing 
such service should communicate 
directly with Miss Elizabeth E. 
Barry, Executive Director, Cam- 
bridge Visiting Nursing Association, 
35 Bigelow Street, Cambridge 39. 
KIrkland 7-2620. 
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MAYONNAISE 
POTATO CHIPS 


and other CAIN'S 
table delicacies 












made by 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Advertising 


N last month’s issue of “The 

Magazine of Cambridge” use of 
the word “CAMBRIDGE” was 
urged in members’ advertising. A 
colorful sheet showing three differ- 
ent ads prepared by The Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Company for Beacon 
Hill Furniture is an excellent ex- 
ample of what was meant. If you 
did not receive a copy of these 
interesting advertisements write to 
“Pred” Nickels at The Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, 4 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge 38, and he will send you 


a copy. 








The 


ever tasted. 


finest candy you 
Made in 


Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 


ASK FOR 


Be 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Do you recognize the section of Cambridge shown in the aerial photograph? 
The central portion of the picture shows world renowned Mount Auburn 
Cemetery sometimes called “The Cemetery of Poets.” Here are buried 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edward Everett, Louis Agassiz, Phillip Brooks, Mary Baker Eddy 
and Charles Sumner. On the opposite side of the street and along the 
Charles River is the Cambridge Cemetery (Municipal). The properties of 
the Browne & Nichols School are located on the open space between the 
Cambridge Cemetery and the new traffic circle. The buildings grouped in 
upper portion of picture along the Charles River are those of the Water- 
town Arsenal. 


The proposed bridge at Gerry’s Landing to be named after Charles William 
Eliot and known as the “Eliot Bridge” will cross the Charles River at the 
new traffic circle shown in the lower left hand corner of the picture. This 
will relieve traffic on the Cambridge side of the river. 





New Location 99 First Street 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
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NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 


HE Election Committee — W. 

Stanley Field, Treasurer, Walter 
W. Field & Son, Inc.; Arthur C. 
Hydren, Treasurer, Commonwealth 
Laundry Co.; Percie U. Holoway, 
Treasurer, Holoway Motor Sales, 
Inc.; Stephen J. Kelly, Proprietor, 
Mohawk Venetian Blind Co.; Hyman 
Pill, Manager, Pill Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co. — appointed by President 
Duncan and approved by the Board 
of Directors, report the following 
Directors elected for a three-year 
term from October 1, 1948 to 
September 30, 1951. 


Dudley: Clapp, President 
Deecy Products Co. 


John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 


Thomas M. Fitzpatrick, President 
Brown Durrell Co. 


Gordon G. Howie, Vice President 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 


J. W. Mann, Manager 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


William H. Perry, President 
Cambridge Paper Box Company 


Dr. Thomas H. Sanders 
Professor of Accounting 
Harvard School of Bus. Adm. 


Park Sanderson, Manager 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


These eight men will meet with 
the hold-over Directors to elect 
Officers for the year beginning 
October 1, 1948. Under the By-Laws 
of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, the Nominating Commit- 
tee for Officers is composed of the 
eight retiring Directors. This year’s 
committee is composed of President 
Duncan, Treasurer Moore, and Di- 
rectors Bierer, Borland, Hinman, 
Land, Sullivan, and Dr. Tosdal. 


Solicitations 

ARIOUS organizations posing 

as police benefit organizations 
from time to time have solicited 
money from Cambridge business 
and industrial concerns. The only 
organization of this kind which has 
the approval of the Cambridge 
Police Department to solicit funds 
in Cambridge is our local police 
organization known as the Cam- 
bridge Police Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion. If contacted by representa- 
tives of other so-called police 


benefit organizations please notify 
the Cambridge Police Department. 


"ABST FUDGE. 
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Aerial photograph shows buildings of Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
in North Cambridge. Synthetic rubber is made in buildings on right hand 
side of railroad tracks. Traffic circle in foreground is the beginning of the 
Concord Turnpike. It is from this starting point that the proposed road 
will go to Lechmere Square and to the Northern Artery. In the rear of 
these buildings a portion of the Dix Lumber Company is visible. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 1948 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


ROM the business viewpoint, the 

results of the legislative session 
were largely neutral. The Legis- 
lature refrained from enacting in- 
jurious legislation, —a reversal of 
the trend of recent years. It also 
did little of importance which could 
be characterized as helpful to busi- 
ness. It postponed decisions on sev- 
eral important issues and kept them 
alive by recess studies. 

But keep in mind the fact that it 
was a pre-election session in which 
some politically popular legislation 
detrimental to business might be 
expected. Hence, it is gratifying to 
find practically none of such legis- 
lation. Probably that can be chalked 
up as a legislative accomplishment, 
and business should be appreciative. 

We give below a summary of 
some of the results of the session 
and our interpretation of them. 


Employment Security Law 

From the scores of proposals of- 
fered, only three relatively minor 
amendments were enacted and a 
recess study of the whole subject 
was ordered. 

The big problem of strengthening 
the solvency of the Fund was thus 
put over for another year. There 
was a growing realization that such 
action is needed and in fact inevi- 
table. But restriction of some of 
the existing benefits is involved, and 


vigorous opposition to such a step 
would be certain. It was thought 
best to postpone action pending 
more study. 


Workmen’s Compensation Law 

Numerous liberalizing proposals 
of varying degrees of importance 
were offered. All except one, re- 
lating to payments to certain de- 
pendents of employees killed in 
industrial accidents, were rejected. 
There will be a recess study of this 
subject. 


Minimum Wage Law 

Here also the status quo was 
maintained. The 65 cent per hour 
bill had strong backing in the 
House, but the Senate refused to 
act until the idea had been explored 
thoroughly. Another recess study, 
including also the employment of 
minors, was ordered here. 


Labor Relations Laws 

They also were left unchanged. 
The Legislature adopted a new set- 
up for the Board on Conciliation 
and Arbitration which a_ recess 
commission had recommended. The 
Governor vetoed it on the day be- 
fore prorogation in a_ surprising 
message which attracted little public 
attention. 

The three initiative petitions for 
the open shop, for regulation of 
strikes and for secret ballots in 
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election of labor organization of- 
ficers were rejected, but they are 
expected to appear on the ballot 
next November. Labor groups are 
organizing a vigorous campaign to 
defeat them. You will be certain 
to hear a lot on both sides of these 
issues. 


Taxation 

All the important proposals were 
thrown out, — the redefinition of 
“net income” of business corpor- 
ations, substitution of ‘reproduc- 
tion” value for “fair cash” value in 
assessing property for local tax- 
ation, higher corporation and _ in- 
come taxes, a fourth cent in the 
gas tax, the unrealistic R. H. Long 
tax program and the constitutional 
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amendment for a graduated income 
Lake 


The only affirmative legislation 
was the continuation of several 
temporary taxes and a few minor 
administrative changes. 


The tax study which has been 
ordered will be the fifteenth in 
twenty-one years. You have ample 
reason to be skeptical of it, but 
there is nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from another try. And 
as long as the tax controversy is 
certain to recur next year, it might 
as well have an authoritative report 
for a background. The commission 
making the study will consist of 
7 legislators and 4 appointees of 
the Governor. Of course, a lot will 
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depend on the quality of the person- 
nel of the commission. It deserves 
the best. 


The State Government 
Although many new activities 
were suggested, the only one set up 
was a “Youth Service Board.” State 
airport management was _ placed 
under a new commission and the 
Commission on Administration and 
Finance was reorganized in a way 
designed to give a much-needed 
strengthening to its work. Reor- 
ganization of the State Department 
of Conservation was adopted. A 
recess study also was ordered. 
Appropriations for “fiscal 1949” 
(July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949) 
totalled 232 millions, which were 
23 millions over the previous year. 
This increase coming after’ the 
Governor’s unsuccessful attempt last 
fall to cut 1947-48 expenditures by 
10% underlines the futility of try- 
ing to stem the tide in these times. 
The state encounters no difficulty in 
finding the money to meet this up- 
ward trend of appropriations with- 
out new or increased taxes and even 
without any state tax assessment 
on cities and towns. But here and 
there are disquieting signs that 
“easy money” days are drawing to 
an end, and next year it may be 
found necessary to tighten up. 


Housing 

The most striking action of the 
Session was enactment of the law 
authorizing the $200 millions hous- 
ing program with practically no 
dissent. Under it the state pledges 


JULY 


its credit to municipalities in their 
housing ventures and makes annual 
contributions to them. 

The Governor’s promise is that 
this program will provide houses for 
the families of thousands of veter-- 
ans before the snow flies. By 1950 
it is planned that 20,000 veterans 
will be housed with rentals averag- 
ing $40 to $45 per month. 

In the closing days of the session 
banking interests suggested that the 
law be amended so as to allow 
single-family dwelling construction. 
(The State Housing Board has ruled 
that no project of less than 35 
family units can be constructed 
under it.) The argument was made 
that otherwise many municipalities 
would be unable to take advantage 
of the program, but the Housing 
Board and veterans groups objected. 
It was decided that it was too late 
to make so substantial a change. 


State Highways 

We don’t have to tell you about 
the failure of the $100 millions 
bond issue to receive a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. It ran into a 
last-minute political roadblock which 
doomed it. 

There is evidence that some of 
the senatorial opponents are already 
regretful of having blocked it, and 
suggestions for a special session are 
being made. We do not expect them 
to be taken seriously. 

Meanwhile the State Department 
of Public Works has over $50 mil- 
lions in prior appropriations to 
spend. It will be far from adequate 
to meet even minimum needs. We 
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expect a drive for quick action on 
another bond issue bill in the early 
days of the 1949 session. 


Cities and Towns 

The so-called financial “plight” of 
the municipalities was not given 
much emphasis in this session, des- 
pite the certainty of almost uni- 
versal tax rate increases. Decisive 
defeat of new tax measures in 1947, 
the Governor’s refusal to revive the 
issue, the absence of any agreement 
on how to relieve the “plight,” and 
the nearness of the November elec- 
tion combined to convince local offi- 
cials and real estate taxpayers of 
the futility of any attempt to obtain 
affirmative action on additional fi- 
nancial aid from the state. But as 
we said before, it looks certain that 
it will be an important issue again 
next year. 


The “school aid” bill which be- 
came law was merely a reshuffling 
of the income tax distribution to 
cities and towns. In a broad sense 
it cannot be considered as additional 
financial assistance. 


Although strong aversion to the 
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council-manager forms of govern- 
ment appeared in the Legislature, a 
new and improved Plan D_ was 
enacted and efforts to remove the 
two-year ban on elected officials 
serving aS managers were unsuc- 
cessful. But the movement to in- 
stall a standard town manager form 
met overwhelming defeat. It is evi- 
dent that the growing popular sup- 
port of the manager forms is 
encountering the traditional opposi- 
tion from the political element in- 
cluding many present incumbents of 
public office. 


More home rule was granted to 
municipalities in the law curbing 
the Tax Commissioner’s authority 
to approve their use of surplus 
revenues. This should remove a 
growing source of conflict between 
the state and its municipalities, but 
critics of the legislation prophesy 
that it will mean less surplus rev- 
enue for the reason that the cities 
and towns will “blow it in” more 
readily now that the restraint has 
been removed. 

Municipalities may finance extra- 
ordinary repairs or reconstruction 
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of existing public buildings by ten- 
year loans under the terms of 
another new law. The authority is 
severely circumscribed. We doubt 
that it will be used much. 

Requests of public employees did 
not fare so well as in previous 
years. Rejected were the 40 hour 
week for policemen, non-contribu- 
tory pensions for World War II 
veterans, more liberal pensions for 
policemen and firemen and mini- 
mum salary standards for teachers. 
The Legislature also frowned on 
bills increasing mayors’ salaries, 
giving life tenure to city and town 
clerks, curbing the financial author- 
ity of School Committees, transfer- 
ring billboard control from the state 
to cities and towns, and allowing 
revenue bonds for municipal public 
service enterprises. A new law was 
adopted to restrict selectmen’s au- 
thority over town police depart- 
ments if towns vote to accept it. 
And a study of municipal water 
department finances was ordered. 


BEST OF LUCK “BOB”! 

Assistant to the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed Associ- 
ate Director for Administration at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. Many members will remem- 
ber “Bob” as the Toastmaster at the 1947 
Annual Dinner of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. He also served as a Director 
1944 to September 30, 
1947. We shall miss him in Cambridge but 
realize the importance of the position he 
will hold at the headquarters of guided 


Robert M. Kimball, 
President of the 


from October 1, 


missiles and rocket experiments. 
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Miscellaneous 

Some of the new laws in which 
you might be interested are those 
exempting domestic corporations 
and their agents from operation of 
the transient vendor law; giving 
financial assistance in school build- 
ing construction and encouraging 
regional high schools; regulating 
safety of persons in buildings; fur- 
ther amending the motor vehicle 
speed law; revising fees charged by 
city and town clerks; authorizing 
establishment of municipal airport 
commissions and _ regulating the 
furnishing of manufacturing statis- 
tics. 

Commercial rent control and mon- 
opolistic state liquor stores received 
less support than in previous years 
and were defeated. 

Votes of Senators and Represen- 
tatives from Cambridge are obtain- 
able if any member is interested. 
Votes of the Senators from Cam- 
bridge are particularly interesting 
on certain issues. Why not look at 
the record before the Fall elections? 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT 


HE following letter was sent to 
the Cambridge School Commit- 
tee by President Duncan: 


“At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce held on June 21, 
1948 there was considerable discus- 
sion as to the relationship of Cam- 
bridge industry with the Cambridge 
school system, with particular ref- 
erence to the problem of placing 
the graduates of Cambridge schools 
in jobs with Cambridge employers. 
It was the feeling of the directors 
that much might be accomplished 
by a cooperative approach to the 
solution of this problem. 

“It was pointed out, however, that 
there is in our school system no 
formal provision for vocational 
guidance and placement, although 
in most of the surrounding cities 
and towns such provision is made. 

“The directors of the Chamber 
voted to instruct me to bring the 


- matter to the attention of the School 


Committee and to express the de- 
sire and hope of the Chamber of 
Commerce that the Committee 
would see fit to establish in the 


_ Cambridge school system some ade- 


quate means of providing vocational 
guidance and placement to the grad- 
uates of our schools.” 

Upon receipt of Mr. Duncan’s let- 
ter Mayor Michael J. Neville, as 
Chairman of the School Committee, 
appointed a sub-committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Dewey, Mr. Reardon and 


Dr. Cassidy to confer with Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce offi- 
cials on a vocational guidance and 
placement program. 

The Chamber has studied the mat- 
ter, and from a survey of various 
types of businesses, believes that 
such a _ vocational guidance and 
placement program is of great im- 
portance to the city. 

Mayor Neville’s idea of discussing 
the problem before acting seems to 
us sound as the success of the pro- 
ject will be dependent on how it is 
set up, the type of person or persons. 
selected to be in charge of it, and 
the degree of cooperation which can 
be achieved between the school au- 
thorities and Cambridge business. 

Chamber members will be kept 
informed of the progress of this 
program. 


School Aid 
HE Cambridge Chamber of 


Commerce was actively inter- 
ested in the “School Aid’ bills 
which were before the legislature. 
Under House Bill 2182, Boston, 
Cambridge, and Newton were ad- 
versely affected because of the 





Whittemore Bros. Corp. 


manufacturers of 
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Leather Dressings 
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Saddle Soap 
and 
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formula used to apportion the 
money. It was estimated that the 
Cambridge “loss” was approximate- 
ly $260,000. “Loss” is used advised- 
ly to represent the additional share 
of the $15,000,000 that Cambridge 
would receive if the bill did not 
pass. In the last days of the session 
H. 2182 was amended and a new 
formula used in the bill which 
passed (now known as Chapter 6438, 
Acts of 1948). While Cambridge 
does not fare as well as most cities 
and towns in the state, the so-called 
“loss” if Chapter 648 had not been 
enacted is only $147,400. As far as 
can be determined the estimated 
“School Aid” to Cambridge from 
$15,000,000 distributed under Chap- 
ter 643, Acts of 1948, will be $226,- 
600—an increase of $117,700 over 
the $108,900 distributed under Chap- 
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ter 70. The formula is a bit compli- 
cated but we shall be glad to send 
further information to any member 
interested. 

Chapter 648, Acts of 1948, will 
affect the tax rates of all the 
municipalities in the Commonwealth. 
Practically all of the $15,000,000 
cost involved in Chapter 643 will 
come from income tax proceeds. 


Cambridge Statistics 


N most of the 14 leading cities 


which report monthly to the De- 


partment of Labor and Industries, — 
employment shows a slight decrease > 


in the May report. Compare the 
table below with the one in last 
month’s issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” if you follow trends. 
The figures, however, represent only 
a portion of Cambridge business. 


Percentage Change | 


Reporting Weekly from April 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
232 22,017 $1,128,728 —0.5 —1.8 
MANUTACTUTING siete ee res 83 13,606 T123622 —1.2 —28 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,643 128,775 +0.6 —0.2 
COTISTECHION Senta aucccte 59 927 54,233 +1.6 —2.0 
4,841 233,088 +0.4 —0.2 
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F. W. DIXON CO. SHOP AND SAVE 


: Wood and Metal Pattern AT YOUR 
@ Malers “FRIENDLY STORE 
|| , Aircraft and Industrial Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
| _ Models 1815 Massachusetts Avenue 
He KI rkland 1-3 Dock Street at Porter Sa. 
Cambridge, Mass. Tel. TR. 6-4010 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


“One of New England's Best Hotels’’ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


a Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
mene Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 


Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KI rkland 7-6100 


























That’s right! In hot summer weather you “keep cool | 
electr ically” by shopping in AIR CONDITIONED — 
STORES, relaxing in AIR CONDITIONED THEATRES, 
resting at home cooled by fans and iced drinks, or even 1 
working in an air conditioned office or plant. 
Increase your efficiency, raise your morale by “keeping: 


~ cool electrically’. 

Your Electric Serenity 
CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT co. 
ee 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMANSHIP 


From an address by National Chamber President 
EARL O. SHREVE 


ALESMEN will have to 
5 pero an alert leadership 

in the approaching era of 
“a Rite 200 business. 

After an extraordinary period of 

easy selling . . . of sellers’ markets 

. the tide is beginning to turn. 
The period of buyers’ markets is 
in sight. 

During the war and immediate 
postwar years of easy selling, the 
producer could sell nearly anything 
he could turn out. The buyer was 
clamoring for goods. Business was 
a one-way street ... an easy street 

. for the seller. 

Now the turn is here. One after 
another, markets are beginning to 
shift back to the buyer’s side. Some 





long-empty supply lines are full. 


Some already are overflowing. 
Others are nearly full. Almost 
everywhere the supply picture 


shows improvement over the worst 
of the shortages. The producer will 
have to rely more and more upon 
his sales force to keep his factory 
operating. 
Land of Opportunity 

America ... the land of oppor- 
tunity .. . now holds out opportun- 
ity for leadership to the salesman. 
I, for one, believe that America has 
the genius of salesmanship to match 
its unexcelled genius for production. 

The American market is the sales- 
man’s dream ... a dream that has 
all the substance and reality of 
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business as we know it today. This 
market has spread, too, beyond the 
national boundaries . into the 
wide reaches of the Western Hemi- 
sphere into Europe, Africa 
and Asia ... where the desire for 
American-made goods has risen to 
unprecedented heights. 


Never in the history of commerce 
was there such opportunity for 
salesmanship! And, good salesman- 
ship . . . vision and knowledge of 
markets . will be needed as 
never before to set the pace for a 
vigorous and expanding economy. 


Salesmanship is NOT a lost art in 
the United States. The hustling 
salesman is still as much in the 
American tradition as the enterpris- 
ing producer ... the creative in- 
ventor . . the driving organizer 
and the competent administrator. 
The fellow who scurries around for 
the orders provides the zip and go 
of business in the tough competi- 
tion of the market place. The sales- 
man is coming back into his own 
as a driving wheel for industry... 
after the unusual years when un- 
solicited orders poured in. 

The vigorous postwar growth. of 
the American market has refuted 
the doleful forecasts of the pessi- 
mists, and has even astounded the 
optimists. Repeatedly, gloomy pro- 
phets have peered through dark- 
colored glasses into their crystal 
balls . . . and come up with fore- 
casts of recession, depression, col- 
lapse, hard times. Yet, meanwhile, 
with some pauses, swift activity has 


continued. Business has overcome 
innumerable obstacles of shortages, 
government controls, strikes, change 
over from war, taxes. Industry has 
shown the same capacity to meet 
the needs of peacetime that it did 
in meeting the requirements of war. 

The vast American market, and — 
its ramifications into the Western 
Hemisphere and beyond, is capable 
of infinite development and expan- 
sion. 














The frontiers of salesmanship al- 
ways lie beckoning ahead. Television 
housing . household im- 
provements .. . chemical products 
. new tools and processes . . 
recreation . . . broad new fields of 
enterprise and salesmanship are 
waiting to reward the bold and the 
resourceful. 


The latest achievements of Amer- 
ican enterprise show how shallow, 
how blind, how faithless were the 
judgments of many critics of busi- 
ness during the pre-war depression 
decade. These critical judgments 
found loudest expression in Wash- 
ington during years of hostility in 
government toward business enter- 


prise. Now ... with clearer per- 
spective .. . we move toward new 
and greater achievements. ° 


There are many who argue—quite 
cogently—that business has been 
sustained artificially at boom levels 
by government-administered stimu- 
lants . . . by handouts to Europe 
... by the Marshall plan... by 
multi-billion spending financed by a 
$250 billion national debt. As this 
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debt indicates, we have postponed 
paying the piper for the years of 
inflation and easy selling ... for 
our war losses and delays in return- 
ing to the sober ways of peaceful 
work. We are facing further federal 
spending on a mammoth scale... 
in more aid to Europe... increased 
national defense . . . assistance to 
veterans ... public works .. . debt 
service and high cost of an inflated 
bureaucracy. 


The encouraging aspect of this 
situation is that America keeps 
growing ... stronger and greater 

. and so increases in capacity 
to carry a staggering burden of 
debt and the high cost of govern- 
ment. 


Can’t Afford Let-down 


When unfilled orders run out, and 
production falters, the salesman 
must step forward and lead. We 
cannot afford a let-down with such 
financial burdens as we have now. 


When supply lines overflow, and 
production slows, the country will 
have to look to good salesmanship 
to sustain jobs and income at high 
levels. With good sales leadership 

and incentives to enterprise 


Opportunity for Salesmanship 
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... America will continue to grow 
and expand. 

In that I have confidence, and my 
confidence is encouraged by what I 
see around me... by the evidence 
that business is conscious of its 
responsibilities . . . conscious of the 
changes taking place in the shift 
from easy selling to increasing 
competition. 

Survival in a competitive market 
requires alertness and ready adapt- 
ability to change. The business 
man who is alert to change... 
whose plans are flexible . .. has 
the advantage in the coming era 
of increasing competition. Business 
has thrived on competition... and 
it always will. Competition is good 
for the business man... as it is 
good for the consumer and it ad- 
vances the public welfare. 

The opportunity for salesmanship 
has come. And I am confident that 
American enterprise . .. as it has 
in the past... will make the most 
O10 

That is the spirit that has made 
America strong and fit for 
leadership in a test of survival be- 
tween the tyranny of the police 
state and the enterprise of free 
people. 





Save the Date 


Tuesday, October 5, 6:30 p.m. 
1948 ANNUAL DINNER 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS 7Om 


A. Oram Fulton, Vice President of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce for 1947-1948, has 
been elected President. After his graduation from 
Lehigh University in 1908 with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering, he worked with the Win-— 
chester Repeating Arms Company for two years. 
In 1910 Mr. Fulton became associated with 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., of which he now is” 
President and Treasurer. Mr. Fulton’s record in 
Washington during World War II as Chief of 
the Alloy Steel Branch of the Steel Division and_ 
Consultant to the Director is well known. He is 
President and a Director of the County Bank & 
Trust Company, Cambridge, as well as President 
and a Director of Oyster Harbors, Inc., Osterville. | 
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The newly-elected Treasurer, Robert W. Faw- 
cett, is completing a term as Clerk of the Cham- 
ber. He was graduated from Exeter in 1934 and 
from Harvard University in 1938. “Bob” is Presi-: 
dent and Treasurer of Robert Fawcett & Son Co.,” 
Inc., and of Chadwick Fuels, Inc., as well as” 
President of E. C. Morse & Co., President of the 
Lexington Community Chest, and a member of 
Appropriations Committee, Town of Lexington. 
In 1945-1946 he served as Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Chamber. He is Chair- 
man of the Industrial Division of this year’s 
Community Fund Drive in Cambridge. 
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1948-1949 (term begzns Oct. 1. 1948) 


Frederick H. Nickels, the Vice President-elect 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, has 
been in Harvard Square since 1929 as Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company. He attended Olivet College in Michigan 
and took his business administration work at the 
University of Michigan. “Fred” is best known as 
the originator of the “Do You Know That... .” 
ear cards read bv over 22,000,000 people daily, 
from coast to coast. He has handled the publicity 
for Community Fund and Red Cross drives; Cam- 
bridge Rotary Club; Cambridge Civic Associa- 
tion, and the Chamber of Commerce. 


Samuel H. Zitter, Clerk-elect, received his 
B.B.A. degree from Northeastern University in 
1929. The following two years he discovered and 
developed some of the better known radio talent 
for leading radio accounts. In 1931 he started 
working for Mr. David Platt, later organized the 
Platt Contracting Co., Inc. and became Treasurer. 
“Sam” has served for many years on the Mem- 
bership Committee and was Chairman of the 
1947-1948 Finance Committee. In the past three 
years he has proposed over 80 companies for 
membership in the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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CAMBRIDGE TAX RATE 
S indicated in the June 1948 Quincy, though their rates are 


issue of “The Magazine of 

Cambridge” there is an increase in 

this year’s tax rate. The following 

message from City Manager John 
B. Atkinson is self-explanatory: 

August 2, 1948 

“To the Honorable, the City Council: 

The Cambridge tax rate for 1948 
as approved by Commissioner Henry 
F. Long will be $39.90, an increase 
of $4.40 over 1947. However, it will 
be $6.40 less than it was in 1941, 
and this will be the first year in 
seven years of the Council-Manager 
form of government that the tax 
rate has not actually decreased. 

Despite this increase it leaves 
Cambridge in a rather interesting 
position. It is the only city in the 
state of over 100,000 population 
whose tax rate is less in 1948 than 
in 1941. Furthermore, with the ex- 
ception of Chicopee, Cambridge is 
the ONLY CITY IN THE ENTIRE 
STATE which has a lower tax rate 
in 1948 than in 1941. 

While adjoining cities and towns 
have increased their tax rate from 
1941 to 1948, (Arlington $8.60, Bel- 
mont $5.60, Watertown $10.50, Som- 
erville $10.00, Boston $12.40, Brook- 
line $12.30, Newton $6.00, Medford 
$13.40), Cambridge has actually de- 
creased $6.40. 

The only cities which have a lower 
tax rate than Cambridge are Chico- 
pee, Everett, Holyoke, Newton and 


higher in 1948 than in 1941. 

No funds have been used from the 
City’s surplus account (E & D ac- 
count) in setting the tax rate. 

The new rate is based on a total 
valuation of $196,500,000.00, which 
is an increase in personal property 
of approximately $465,000.00 and an — 
increase in real property of approx-— 
imately $5,300,000.00. : 

New construction and _ building 
alterations and additions were re- 
sponsible for an increase in real 
property valuation of over $3,000,- | 
000.00, while the balance of approx-— 
imately $2,000,000.00, or about 1%, 
was due to adjustments which were — 
not made in previous years general 
revaluation. 

The net increase in appropriations 
for operation of the City, exclusive 
of the Water Department, is $1,448,- 
000.00, or $7.30 in the tax rate. How- 
ever, additional estimated receipts 
bring down this net increase in the 
tax rate to $4.40. Of this amount 
approximately 50c¢ increase in the 
tax rate was caused by a vote of 
the people of the city authorizing 
equal pay for women teachers in the 
schools. Approximately 75c was 
caused by the increased snow re- 
moval costs. 

During the year 1947 the Boston 
Elevated was abated for 1945 and 
1946 taxes approximately $80,000.00. 
This was done as a result of a de- 
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cision handed down by the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Boston Ele- 
vated vs. the City of Boston. Inas- 
_much as this applies also to prop- 
_ erty of the Boston Elevated in Cam- 
_ bridge, the Assessors were required 
to abate this amount, and this ex- 
pense has to be carried in the 1948 
tax levy. This is the equivalent of 
40c in the tax rate. 

Welfare costs, caused by an ex- 
panding generosity on the part of 
the State Legislature at the City’s 
expense, have increased the cost to 
the City for welfare of various types 
$411,000.00, or approximately $2.10 
in the tax rate. 

The adoption of the forty hour 

week for City Employees represent- 
ed a net increase of approximately 
$2.00 in the tax levy, and an addi- 
tional $1.00 is accounted for by an 
_ increase in wages given to City Em- 
| ployees. 
A further $1.00 in the tax levy 
was caused by the determination to 
give the schools and municipal 
_ buildings a complete rehabilitation. 


Some of the outstanding increases 


Commercial — Advertising 


DAVID W. NILSSON 


Commercial Photographer 


New Location 


149 Sidney Street 
KI. 7-7675 
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in municipal operation are indicated 


below: Tax 


Dol- 

Amount lars 

Aprox. Aprox. 

School Expenses ....... $160,000 .80 
Snow Removal 


Increase 132,000 .70 


Pee eeerceeeeeeeees 


Welfare Charges ...... 411,000 2.10 
40 hr. Week for 

Employees *..cccccscceses 390,000 2.00 
Increase in Municipal 

W AB CS NER pice cetaereacs 190,000 1.00 
Rehabilitation of 

Schools & City 

Bib GINS hee citseers 191,000 1.00 
BR@nSTIONS Mi ceststesercaeees 59,000 30 


John B. Atkinson 

A chart showing the tax rates 
each year for the past ten years of 
cities in Massachusetts indicates 
that our municipalities are the vic- 
tims of inflation and indifference of 
the people themselves to State Leg- 
islation which affects municipalities. 
Take as an example of public in- 
difference the $39,000,000 program 
of rapid transit improvements in 
Boston. This not only affects Cam- 
bridge taxpayers but in many in- 
stances the businessman will also be 
affected in his city or town. These 
are the facts: The program already 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EME 


ELECTRIC S nd co. 


Yta- (3 JESUS LUNE aT: 
CAMBRIDGE 393, MASS. 
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has been authorized by the Legis- 
lature. The Boston Transit Depart- 
ment is directed to do the work, and 
Boston will finance the initial cost 
through bond issues. But debt ser- 
vice charges on these issues will be 
assessed on all the cities and towns 
constituting the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority. Thirteen cities and 
towns other than Boston will assume 
35.62 percent of the cost. Of this 
amount Cambridge’s share is 8.31 
percent. It is estimated that over the 
forty-five year period of these bond 
issues the taxpayer of Cambridge 
will be assessed a total of $5,834,000. 
This will represent about 67 cents 
in the annual tax rate. Cambridge 
has a very definite interest in seeing 
that construction of these projects 








Since 18§1 


A LEADING 


CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE 





CENTRAL SQUARE 





is carried out without waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. In view of the 
recent report of the Boston Finance 
Commission, indicating that the 
work of The Boston Transit Com- 
mission on the East Boston project 
was inefficient and extravagant it 
behooves Cambridge to take some 
action to protect its interests. Other 
than a few editorials in the Boston 
papers and publicity by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce there seems 
to be little action on the report. 
Every taxpayer in the cities and 
towns served by the M. T. A. should 
read the report and insist on cor-— 
rective measures. Citizens must take 
a more active interest in both local 
and State government if taxes are 
to be kept within bounds. 


Lovell + Covel. 


Makers of 


CHOCOLATE 


(])ASTERPIECES 





TRUE TO THEIR NAME 
IN EVERY WAY! 
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Voting Information 
HE 1948 State Primary election 
date is Tuesday, September 14. 
To vote in this election one must 


: have registered by August 13, 1948. 


The 1948 National election is Tues- 
day, November 2, 1948. Registration 
for this election closes October 1, 
1948. If you have not registered do 
so between September 15 and Oc- 
tober 1. You may register to vote 
if you are a citizen 21 years of age 
or older by election day and have 
been a resident of Massachusetts 
for one year, six months in Cam- 
bridge immediately preceding the 
election. This is an important elec- 
tion year so remember to register 


at least 32 days before November 2. 





Cambridge Honored 


N August 1 Cambridge was the 
honor city on the television 


- broadeast from New York, telecast 
locally over WNAC—TV’S channel 
_ 7. The show is a modern counterpart 


of Major Bowes Amateur Hour and 
is produced by his original staff. 
Mayor Michael J. Neville brought 
the greetings of the city to the see- 
ing and listening audience. Paul 
Morris, a talented young Cambridge 
tenor and a student at Cambridge 
High and Latin School, sang on the 
program and received a tremendous 
acclaim. It is unfortunate that more 
television sets are not operating in 
this area as the pictures of Cam- 
bridge were exceptionally good. The 
Chamber and some of its members 
assisted in the preparation of the 


production. The pictures shown in 
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the telecast were from moving pic- 
tures taken in Cambridge a week 
before the show. 


Welcome to Cambridge 

Lever Brothers Company has 
made two appointments to import- 
ant posts on its management staff. 
Gerald F. Gamber is the Associate 
Director of Personnel, and J. E. 
Drew is the Associate Director of 
Public Relations. 

Since 1944, Gerald F. Gamber has 

been industrial relations director of 
the Crosley Division of the AVCO 
Manufacturing Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati. 

He is a member of the Society 
for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment; the American Management 
Association; a director of the Mid- 
west Electronic Association; and a 
member of the Labor Committees 
of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the Cooking and Heat- 
ing Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Ed Drew has had a wide and var- 
ied experience in public relations 
work, much of it on a nation-wide 
basis. He started as a newspaper 
reporter and later, entered the 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, becoming vice president 
in charge of public relations and 
new business. In 1939, he was ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
of the California Bankers <Associa- 
tion after having served as its 
president. 

In 1942, Ed came to New York 
and became deputy manager of the 
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American Bankers Association. 
Four years later he was named as- 
sistant director of promotion of the 
American Gas Association and from 
there went to the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers where, for 
the past two years, he has been as- 
sociate director of public relations. 

We welcome these two gentlemen 
to Cambridge. 





‘A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — 
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New Bus Line 
HE Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority is now operating a new 


bus line from the stop in front of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to the Jordan Marsh Ware- 
house at Amesbury Street and Me- 


-morial Drive. The new line operates 


over Vassar and Amesbury Streets 
turning around in the Jordan Marsh. 
parking lot and returning via Ames- 
bury and Vassar Streets to M. I. T. 
and Massachusetts Avenue. Service 


_ operates every 15 minutes on week 


_days only. The 


first trip leaves 
M. I. T. at 7 a. m. and the last at 


6p. m. The first trip leaves Jordan 


| 


Marsh loop at 7:08 a. m. and the 
last at 6:00 p. m. 

The Traffic and Transportation 
Committee of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the Planning Board has been 
working for a belt bus line from 
Lechmere Square to Kendall Square, 
thence to Memorial Drive at R. H. 
White’s building. This route would 
return via Albany Street. 

The new bus line services only 
a small portion of the planned route 
and while better than nothing, ac- 


complishes little. Two factors have 
delayed installation of a real ser- 
vice. The city has procrastinated in 
taking land in the area of Henry 
Street and the M. T. A. will not run 
buses on Albany Street because of 
traffic congestion caused primarily 
by a large baking concern. It is 
probable that the traffic division of 
the Police Department will offer a 
solution when the City Council 
meets in the Fall. Meanwhile it is 
hoped that the new line will receive 
sufficient business to keep going un- 
til a real route can be established. 


Scrap 


NE of the serious problems fac- 
ing the nation today is the 
shortage of steel. This is due in part 
to the shortage of good iron and 
steel scrap. The government and in- 
dustry are studying ways of in- 
creasing the critically low stock. 
The situation is so acute that the 
Governors of the six New England 
States have issued a joint statement 
as follows: 

“A major portion of New England 
industry is engaged in metalwork- 
ing. These factories, employing 
350,000 skilled workmen, are threat- 
ened with unemployment in late 
1948 because of the continuing pig 
iron and steel shortages. On July 
21st, shortly after the closing of the 
blast furnace at the Mystic Iron 
Works—the major supplier of pig 
iron to New England foundries—we 
appealed to President Truman, three 
large steel companies and to the 
Chairman of the National Security 
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Resources Board. Little or no help 
has been forthcoming. 


We are convinced that New Eng- 
land industries can best help them- 
selves by supporting the United New 
England Scrap Drive, which will 
start on September 7th with the 
New England Council as coordinat- 
ing agency. This Drive will channel 
a substantial quantity of dormant 
industrial scrap iron and steel to our 
foundries and steel mills in New 
England, thus partially filling the 
need for pig iron. Every factory in 
New England can contribute to the 
success of this drive. The scrapping 
of obsolete parts, equipment and 
machines should be given first prior- 
ity by top management. 

Recognizing the vital importance 
of assuring uninterrupted operation 
of New England metalworking in- 
dustries, we, the New England Gov- 
ernors, heartily endorse the United 
New England Scrap Drive.” 

Watch the newspapers for further 
details of the Scrap Drive. 


From Cambridge 

HE fourth picture of the “From 

Cambridge” series, donated to 
the Chamber by the Harvard Trust 
Company, depicts the story of 
“Paper Printing Plates”. The story 
beneath the heading ‘Perfect Print- 
ing From Paper Plates” is as fol- 
lows: 

Paper printing plates, built to 
stand up under use on offset presses, 
yet thin and pliable so that they can 
be typed on with office typewriters, 


are being manufactured in Cam- 
bridge by the Lithomat Corporation, 
a pioneer in the original discovery 
and later development in this field. 

Years of patient and continuing 
research have produced a _ process 
which makes Lithomat plates strong 
and resistant to water but with a 
texture like fine lithographic stone 
and a flexibility that enables them 
to bend without cracking. 


The plates, designed for perfect 
lithographic reproduction, are adapt- 
ed for use in business offices for 
duplicating work and in printing 
plants for offset lithography. 

In office duplicating work, Litho- 
mat plate is used just like ordinary 
paper in the sense that it is easy to 
type on, draw on, letter or rule on 
with pen or brush, or print on it 
from foundry type, plate, or Electro. 
Then, by placing the Lithomat on an 
offset press, thousands of sharp 
copies, the last as clear as the first, 
can be reproduced with a minimum 
of time, labor, and cost. 


Lithomat also makes other paper 
plates in Cambridge: Documat es- 
pecially designed for making hun- 
dreds of clean, permanently legible 
copies of office forms and records, 
Economat where thousands of copies 
are desired, and Photomat for 
photographic reproduction of up to 
15,000 clear, sharp copies. 


DID YOU SAVE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5? 
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Motorists driving along the Alewife Brook Parkway often have been 
startled to see smoke rising from the roofs of the buildings in the above 
picture. Yet the making, artificial drying, and burning of brick has been 
an industry in Cambridge for about 75 years. It was here that the first 
winter brick in New England was made. With most of Cambridge land 
developed it is fair to assume that much of the future development must 
take place on land owned by the New England Brick Company. Few people 
realize this company owns over 4,500,000 square feet of land in Cambridge. 
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These views of Cambridge were used as the masthead for the 
“Monthly Review” of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. F 
Kendall Square (building in upper left is Lever House on Me 
House on Brattle Street) built in 1759, purchased for Henry Wz 
(top) Dunster House of Harvard University; (4) Buildings 1 to 
of Technology; (5) Cambridge City Hall—one of three building 
H. Rindge and accepted by the City Council in 1887. Dedication 


1890. 







A doctor can help a 
person after an emer- 
gency develops, but it 
is then too late to buy 
insurance , . . Don't 
delay—insure today. 


Fred F. Stockwell 


Storer, Damon & Lund, Inc. 


18 Brattle St., Cambridge 
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BECAUSE IT'S FUN 


| ANY of Cambridge’s leading 

figures are now engaged in a 
work that is entirely voluntary and 
brings compensation of a _ nature 
different than that derived from 
their regular occupations. Cam- 
bridge civic, business, industrial and 
educational leaders are working for 
The Salvation Army 1948-49 Greater 
Boston Appeal for $500,000 because 
“It is fun to work for The Salvation 
Army.” 

The $25,000 quota set for the 
Cambridge area is needed for the 
work of The Salvation Army in this 
city. Two corps centers, one at 402 
Massachusetts Avenue and the other 
at 20 Central Square, serve Cam- 
bridge residents in a number of 
ways too often unnoticed. The re- 
ligious and character building activ- 
ities are taken for granted but the 
familiar open-air meeting, a prac- 
tical method of carrying out the 
original purpose of the organization 
—to take the Gospel to those who 
need it where they are, has always 
been a source of inspiration to spec- 
tators in Cambridge. 

But in Cambridge, as elsewhere, 
the social service work of The Sal- 
vation Army has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas are special times of the 
year. Many who would otherwise be 
completely forgotten are visited and 
brought baskets of food, fruit and 
groceries and clothing and other 
incidental items of necessity. A 


party for children complete with 
Santa Claus and gifts is an annual 
event. 

The most important social service 
activity, that of guiding the young, 
goes on all year round. Sunday 
School classes and vacation Bible 
School classes are typical of these 
activities. This past May, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling was brought to Cambridge 
for a youth rally attended by dele- 
gates from all over New England 
as well as Cambridge. Dr. Poling is 
World President. of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement, Editor-in-Chief 
of the Christian Herald, world trav- 
eler and _ internationally known 
friend of youth. 

With Colonel Charles P. Howard 
as General Chairman, this year’s 
appeal will begin with a dinner 
meeting at the 402 Mass. Avenue 
Citadel of the Army on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 14, 24 hours before 
the “kick-off” dinner in Boston for 
the entire Greater Boston campaign. 
In making mention of this point, 
Col. Howard said, “Let’s hope that 
we will stay ahead in amount raised 
throughout the campaign to keep in 
step with our early start.” 

At time of writing a number of 
top leaders to assist Col. Howard 
had already been secured. Dr. Frank 
B. Sanborn and Albert O. Wilson 
are Vice-Chairmen. Treasurer is 
Paul R. Snyder, Harvard Trust Com- 
pany. Arthur C. Hydren of the Com- 
monwealth Laundry will head the 
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Because It's Fun 
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important Commerce and Finance 
Division. James M. Cain, Cain’s 
Mayonnaise Company, heads the 
Manufacturers’ division. Both of 
these division chairmen have sur- 
rounded themselves with leading 
figures in the business and indus- 
trial world of Cambridge. 
Secretary, Colonel Howard and the 
entire committee is hopeful of over- 
subscribing the $25,000 figure. Says 
Colonel Howard, “If the good will 
for The Salvation Army which is 
everywhere apparent is translated 
into active support of the appeal 
and substantial contributions, over- 
subscription of the quota will occur.” 
Two outstanding Salvation Army 
institutions in the Greater Boston 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. 





Area which have served Cambridge 
well are the Booth Memorial Hos- 
pital in Brookline, and Camp Won- 
derland at Sharon. 

This summer already 18 boys, 15 
girls, 5 mothers and 10 babies from 
Cambridge have spent vacations at 
this idyllic spot for the underprivi- 
leged. It was feared for some time 
that the camp would not reopen on 
time this year because of the heavy 
damage the buildings had sustained 
during last winter’s storms. How- 
ever, the efforts of friends and con- 
tractors combined with the high re- 
solve of Colonel and Mrs. Richard 
F. Stretton, New England leaders of 
The Salvation Army, that children 
should not fail to realize their 









By Experts Using 
Modern Methods 


COOLING SYSTEM 
Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 
HOLOWAY RADIATOR CO. 
266 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Cor. Landsdowne St. 
Opp. Necco EL. 4-9047 
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dreams of Wonderland this year, 
brought about a reopening on sched- 
ule. 

The Booth Memorial Hospital for 
unwed mothers is now at the former 
Corey Hill Hospital in Brookline. 
After extensive modernization, the 
new hospital was dedicated last 
May. The hospital serves the entire 
Greater Boston area including Cam- 
bridge. 

Other Salvation Army institutions 
which serve Cambridge include the 
Prison Department, the Missing Per- 
sons’ Bureau, the Family Service 
Bureau. In addition, the Cambridge 
corps enjoys the advantages of a 
Home League Unit and a League of 
Mercy Unit. The former is both a 
social group and Bible class devoted 
to Christian living, and helping 
those in greater need and ‘making 
a better world through better 
homes.” The League of Mercy brings 
spiritual comfort and thoughtful 
gifts to the aged, the physically and 
mentally sick, and hospitalized vet- 
erans in the true spirit of Charity. 

Cambridge newspapers and other 
media of publicity have pledged 
their support and will announce 
fuller details and names of volun- 
teer workers as the campaign pro- 
gresses. 


Dry Aire 

OR some years nitrogen has been 
F used for inflating tires. Nitro- 
gen is the larger percentage of the 
air you breathe, the oxygen being 
removed. It is dry, inert matter call- 
ed by some a gas. 


Internal heat and friction, caused 
by the flexing of a tire is the great- 
est enemy of tire life, and tires ex- 
pand from five to twenty pounds or 
more under hard driving conditions, 
or on hot days. Tires inflated with 
nitrogen have practically no expan- 
sion, and the tire flexing properly 
there is not the danger of blowouts. 
Last, but not least, actual tests show 
tire mileage increases of 25% or 
more. Nitrogen is non-inflammable 
and safe in every respect. 

For further information on “Dry 
Aire” talk with Chamber member 
Hugh Cheyne—EL. 4-9038. 


Another Acquisition 
ITHIN a year Lever Brothers 
Company bought Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Inc., America’s old- 
est cosmetic and perfume firm, and 
the Luxor Cosmetics business owned 


by Armour & Company of Chicago. 


Last month Charles Luckman an- 
nounced the addition of a new mem- 
ber to the Lever family with the 
purchase of the John F. Jelke Com- 


pany of Chicago. Incorporated in 


1889 the Jelke Company is one of 
the nation’s pioneer margarine man- 
ufacturers. In addition to its major 
product, Good Luck Margarine, 
Jelke also manufactures and dis- 
tributes a bulk shortening, a mayon- 
naise, a salad dressing, and a sand- 
wich spread, all under the trade 
name “Good Luck”, 

The Jelke Company will continue 
to operate under its present name 
as a separate subsidiary of . the 
Lever Brothers Company. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


1. What rare early book printed in Cambridge, the third publication 
ever printed on this continent, and copies of which are now valued 
at $10,000, is owned by Widener Library ? 


2. What percentage of the real estate levy for 1947 was collected by 
the City Treasurer’s office before November 1? 

5. When did the Washington Elm fall and what now marks its site? 

4. What was the average cost per pupil in the Cambridge schools 
(a) 1845 — (b) 1895 —(c) 1945? 

5. Where is the house on which is a tablet stating that Theodore Roose- 
velt lived there as a student? 

6. What Chamber of Commerce has the largest and most up-to-date 
city directory library in the Northeast? 

7. What is Harvard University’s motto—also that of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology? 

8. What is the daily average pumpage of water in Cambridge? 

9. How many Directors in the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce? 

10. What Cambridge paper originally ran a series of questions similar 


to this, that contained some of these questions? 


Answers to above questions will be found on page 28. 
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Employment 
HE August “Newsletter” issued 
by the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security gives the 
following data about the Cambridge 
and Somerville area. 


Cambridge and Somerville Area 

VER-ALL employment declined 
O slightly as seasonal decreases 
in non-manufacturing staffs in ser- 
vice industries exceeded the small 
rise which developed in manufactur- 
ing. Aggregate work forces in man- 
ufacturing are not only above the 
June level but are higher than a 
year ago. Construction remains at 
peak productions. Unemployment 
numbers 5,300, excluding 350 recent 
school attendants now in the labor 
market. 

Food processing employment de- 
clined very slightly from the month- 
ago level. Candy manufacturing has 
not as yet recovered to the extent 
anticipated, and new items are be- 
ing introduced to stimulate trade. 
Bakeries were disturbed by the 
threat of an industry-wide labor dis- 
pute, which did not materialize. 
Meat packers are in a seasonally 
slow period; employment has shown 
only a slight decrease, but work 
weeks have been reduced to 40 
hours. 

The number of workers employed 
in the chemical industry remained 
stable in July at a point appreciably 
higher than at this time in 1947. 
The only hires in the past 30 days 
were semmer-time replacements, but 
expansion is anticipated in the early 


fall. Staffs in the printing and pub- 
lishing field have shown no change 
during the past few months. In- 


creased orders have improved the 


outlook in rubber products manu- 
facturing and have necessitated a 
few hires; further limited expansion 
is planned soon. Some improvement 
was noted in shoe manufacturing as 
ladies’ footwear production was 
stimulated by a seasonal rise (al- 
though restricted by needs for 
skilled stitchers). Other shoe pro- 
duction was bolstered by govern- 
ment contracts. Expansion in the 
apparel field is dependent upon fall 
orders which, currently, are ade- 
quate but not heavy. 

Metalworking plants were on va- 
cation during July, some plants be- 
ing closed while others staggered 
employee holiday periods. Since re- 
sumption of activity, there have 
been few staff increases, and ex- 
pansion is indefinite. Completion of 
orders is being held up for lack of 
various sizes and types of steel. 
Wage hikes were granted in a few 
instances. Transportation equipment 
work forces are fractionally higher 
than in June. The electrical machin- 
ery industry is engaged to a larger 
extent in research and development 
of new items; after vacations, oper- 
ations were resumed with work 
forces comparable to those of a 
month ago. 

Nonmanufacturing staffs dropped, 
due almost entirely to the closing 
of the school year which caused sea- 
sonal displacements in service em- 
ployment. The Air Force electronics 
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research center is to remain in Cam- 
bridge instead of being transferred 
to Rome, New York. Construction 
remains extremely active. Housing 
still remains a problem, particularly 
in college sections. Plans include a 
129-unit apartment house and a 68- 
unit development for which ground 
has been broken. 


State Summary 


AINS in over-all employment 
were extended in July, with 
many manufacturing and most non- 
manufacturing industries participat- 
ing in the rise. Though expansion 
was largely seasonal, it was _ bol- 
stered by government orders. Fur- 
ther limited increases are likely in 
the next few months. While work 
forces are above a year ago, it ap- 
pears that they will not reach the 
post-war peak attained late in 1947. 
Except in the electrical industry, 
most major plants have completed 
their vacation shutdowns, but many 
workers did not return on schedule 
delaying the resumption of opera- 
tions somewhat, especially at tex- 
tile, shoe, and apparel firms. 

The textile industry is steady at 
high levels, and prospects are re- 
garded as favorable despite some in- 
stances of weakness (such as a 
major cotton concern going on a 
4-day week). Favorable conditions 
also prevail in the electrical ma- 
chinery industry and among manu- 
facturers of electronic equipment; 
both industries are aided by increas- 
ing government orders as are metal 
and rubber goods plants. Extensive 
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recalls and a cut in partial unem- 
ployment accompanied the seasonal 
upswing at shoe and apparel shops, 
with gains anticipated, partly on the 
basis of government orders on hand. 
Manufacturers of Christmas items 
such. as jewelry, stationery, greeting 
cards, and toys are entering their 
busy period. Shipbuilding work 
forces have advanced sharply as the 
result of record peacetime contracts 
and sizable additional hiring is 
planned. Increased seasonal activity 
is observed in construction, fishing, 
recreational centers, and in farming. 

While weaknesses appear and 
affect leading concerns in diverse 
industries, from the viewpoint of the 
over-all picture, these cases are still 
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relatively isolated, since the large 
majority of firms in most industries 
continue at near-peak levels and 
many are still scoring notable gains. 

Of this year’s school graduates, 
the young women, especially if they 
have clerical training, are finding it 
easier to obtain permanent positions 
than are the men. Many of the lat- 
ter have accepted temporary jobs on 
construction projects and in other 
seasonal activities. Employers hesi- 
tate to hire youths 18-25 years of 
age because of the impending draft, 
although those with technical train- 
ing are in a more favorable posi- 
tion. Whether this situation will 
make it easier for older persons to 
obtain employment remains to be 
seen. 

Textile staffs are above a year 
ago, but worsted and cotton mills 
did not expand in July, and a num- 
ber of unsettling circumstances are 
observed which may indicate that 
further gains are unlikely. Follow- 
ing plant vacations some workers 
did not return on schedule, thus im- 
peding the resumption of operations. 
Nevertheless, prospects are for the 
continuation of high level employ- 
ment well into the latter part of the 
year. Worsted mills are bidding on 
sizable government contracts which 
may offset any curtailment in civil- 
ian demand. Although divergent con- 
ditions prevail at individual firms 
the outlook is favorable for this 
division of the industry as a whole. 
Most fine cotton mills are in a sound 
position, although orders are low 
and a major concern has placed its 


5,500 employees on a 4-day week. 
This development may be temporary 
but a leveling-off at the present high — 
point in this section of the industry 
is indicated. Woolen mills are rela- 
tively dull but more active than a 
year ago on fall and winter lines. 
Finishing and dyeing plants present 
a varied picture, but declines in 
some instances are more than offset 
by recalls and expansion in others. 
The introduction of new machinery 
does not appear to be having any 
deleterious effect on the employment 
level, but a large linen mill is tem- 
porarily closed while new equipment 
is being installed. Labor needs are 
limited to a few well qualified oper- 
atives. 

Work forces at electrical machin-— 
ery plants were steady at post-war 
highs prior to the early August va- | 
cation shutdowns. Government ord-— 
ers, especially for jet engines, and 
sustained demand for transformers 
are offsetting declines in some de- 
partments. The outlook is for lim- 
ited further expansion. Needs are 
for a small number of well qualified 
professional and mechanical person- 
nel. Contrasting conditions prevail 
at electrical equipment plants. Siz- 
able government orders lifted em- 
ployment substantially at firms pro- 
ducing electronic and radar devices 
and there is a demand for more 
draftsmen, engineers, technicians, 
clerks, and young female trainees. 
These gains were offset in part by 
layoffs and reductions in hours at 
firms making fluorescent lighting, 
radio tubes, and appliances. While 
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-some improvement is likely in the 
fall as changeovers occur in items 
more in demand such as television 
tubes, at present even the long- 
standing need for young women is 
no longer expressed. 

-_ Divergent trends continue in the 
metal trades industries but, in gen- 
eral, prospects are favorable and 
conditions have improved at several 
-major firms which recently sustained 
'serious setbacks. A disturbing fac- 
tor, however, is the recent break- 
down of a blast furnace which was 
the main source of pig iron for 
foundries throughout the state. 
Some layoffs may occur before the 
scheduled reopening of the supplier 
in November. Steel shortages con- 
tinue to hamper most users to vary- 
ing degrees. Further layoffs occurred 
at fabricated metal products firms, 
but sizable recalls have begun or 
are expected at stove and motor- 
cycle plants. Machine-tool accessor- 
jes output has dropped, but here too 
recalls are in view. Increasing orders 
are being received by machine-tool 
concerns but expansion will be lim- 
ited by steel inadequacies. Special 
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industry machinery employment is 
stable at record levels, with only 
minor curtailment noted at a few 
firms. Auto assembly work forces 
are expanding. Ordnance production 
is also increasing, but in general, 
government orders are not yet ex- 
tensive. A remarkable peace-time re- 
covery is being staged by the ship- 
building industry in connection with. 
huge contracts for supertankers 
and passenger liners. 

As a result of the favorable rise 
in employment, the state’s labor re- 
serve dropped by 5,000 to 97,000. 
In addition there are, according to 
revised estimates 17,000 recent 
school graduates who are seeking 
permanent employment. Claims for 
unemployment benefits dropped 
from 98,500 (including 24,500 GI 
claims and 37,500 women) to 90,000 
(including 23,000 readjustment al- 
lowance claims and 34,000 women). 
The over-all claims figure of 90,000 
is 33,000 below the total for the last 
week of July, 1947, when the rolls 
included 39,000 ex-servicemen and 
42,000 women. 


(Complete report at office) 
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Cambridge Screw Co. 
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Marriage Licenses 
Bae the month of May the 


marriage licenses issued in 
Cambridge showed a sharp drop 
when compared with May, 1947. 


Only 118 were issued this year, or 
a drop of 44.9 percent. This was 
23.4 percent less than the 5-year 
average. The national average of 
the 91 city areas reporting showed 
a decrease of 13.5 percent for the 
month. 620 marriage licenses were 
issued in Cambridge for the first 
five months of 1948. 


OLLOWING the national trend, 

marriage licenses issued in Cam- 
bridge also showed a decrease in 
June. The issuance of 2385 marriage 
licenses brings the total for six 
months to 855 or 130 less than were 
issued a year ago at this time. 


Research Expands 

ESEARCH activities in Cam- 

bridge have increased since the 
transfer of the Geophysical Research 
Division of Watson Laboratories 
from Red Bank, New Jersey to our 
city. It is hoped within the next two 
years, before this unit is transferred 
to New York, that the Quarter- 
master Corps Laboratory will locate 
in Cambridge. The Watson Labora- 
tories in New Jersey were concerned 
with the study and investigation of 
the effects of the weather, the upper 
atmosphere and the earth’s crust on 
radio and sound wave propogation. 
As this is allied with the work in 
Cambridge, which is an extensive 


upper atmosphere research program 
through instrumentation of VO2 
rockets, it is advantageous to con- 
solidate the two units. 


New Lighting Code 

NEW lighting code for indus- 

trial plants is “in the works” 
in the State Department of Labor 
and Industries. The present code 
has been in effect for over twenty- 
five years and it is commonly agreed 
that it is obsolete. 

The Department has authority to 
establish this code under Section 6, 
Chapter 149 of the General Laws. 
Since 1945 it has been working on 
a revision. Innumerable tests have 
been made in industrial plants, the 
best available talent is being con- 
sulted, and informal hearings have 
been held. 

Before the code can be put into 
effect, a formal public hearing will 
be necessary. It is expected that 
final action on it will be taken be- 
fore the end of 1948. 
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Send Catalogue 


ANY inquiries are received at 
the Chamber office for various 
machines and products. 

It will help us to assist you in 
obtaining business, if a file of the 
products made by your company is 
on record at the Chamber office. If a 
catalogue is not available please 
send us a list, and be sure that any 
new machines or products are listed. 


Draft Registration 


HE new Cambridge Draft Board 
No. 17 has opened its office at 
Room 202 in the City Hall. The five 
member board, with Chairman John 
W. Wood, Headmaster of the Rindge 


Technical School, will be assisted by 


volunteers. 
Registration begins by age groups 
on August 30 through September 18, 


excluding Sundays and Labor Day. 


‘While there are tentative plans to 
use the fire houses for registration, 


the State Director has agreed that 


large plants may select persons to 


be deputized by the local board as 


registrars to enroll those subject to 


register in the plant. If your com- 
pany is interested in providing this 
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service for your employees we sug- 
gest you discuss the matter with 
the local board, £14-2403. 

Public Law No. 759, while only in 
effect for two years from the date 
of signing, can be further extended. 
This act requires the registration of 
all men in the age group 18 through 
25, inclusive. The only exception to 
registration requirements is for 
those at present in the armed forces 
on active duty. Men attaining the 
age of 18 will be required to regis- 
ter at the local board. 

While all must register, the fol- 
lowing will be exempt from service: 

1. Veterans with 90 days’ service 
between December 7, 1941 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. 

2. Veterans with one year’s ser- 
vice between September 16, 1940 and 
June 24, 1948. 

3. Veterans with 90 days’ service 
but less than 12 months between 
September 16, 1940 and June 24, 
1948, if the local board is satisfied 
that he is participating in an organ- 
ized reserve component. 

4, Ministers and those studying 
for the ministry. 
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5. Persons who, on effective date 
of the law, were active members of 
organized units of the National 
Guard or the various services. 

6. The sole surviving son of a 
Gold Star Home. 

Those selected are liable for 21 
months in military service. While 
no regulation has been issued yet, 
it is presumed that single non-vet- 
erans will be called at the outset, 
and that married men will be de- 
ferred for dependency. It is also 
probable that “necessary” men in 
“critical” industries will be consid- 
ered for occupational deferment. As 
in World War II, such a request 
must come from the employer. 
Cambridge Statistics 

N comparing the figures below 

with those in last month’s issue 
of “The Magazine of Cambridge” 
take into consideration that there 
are seven more firms’ reporting 
under ‘‘Construction”. Despite this 
fact both the number of employees 
and payroll are less than in April. 
Manufacturing shows an increase in 
both employment and payroll. The 
figures are not complete and show 
trends only. 


Cambridge Canals 
HE picture on the opposite page 
shows action on the two Cam- 

bridge canals. Little thought is 

given the canals except when one of 

the bridges is closed causing a 

traffic congestion, or when some 

child loses a life from trying to 
swim in the canals despite warnings 
by the police. 

The Lechmere Canal in the Lech- 
mere Square area, between Commer- 
cial Avenue and First Street, is no 
problem. Only one bridge crosses 
the canal and considerable use is 
made of the canal by the abutters. 
Also, there is vacant land that can 
be developed. 

The Broad Canal presents a differs 
ent picture. It is crossed by bridges 
at First, Third and Sixth Streets. 
These three bridges are usually ii 
poor condition due to the tremendous 
amount of truck travel going North 
and South, or to the freight yards 
Little use is made of the upper end 
of this canal as a waterway. 

Further consideration should be 
given to filling the canal above 
Third Street and eliminating both 
the Third and Sixth Street bridges. 

Percentage Chan oe 













Reporting Weekly from May — 

Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 

239 22,180 $1,187,929 +0.7 +0.8 

Manntatturin’ % ace 83 13,832 727,210 +1.7 +2.) 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,026 129,270 —0.6 +04 

Construction tipeisnnscon 66 911 45,428 1.57) rn 
All -Other- Classesi.ccsci::4. 38 4,810 236,021 —(.6 


i 
New Location 99 First Street — 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


Building Construction TR. 6-3623 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 19 


1. “The Bay Psalm Book”, the third publication printed on this continent 
on the Stephen Daye press in Cambridge, is valued at $10,000, 
Widener Memorial Library has one. 

91.4% of the City taxes have been collected, or $5,777,706.10 of the ( 
1947 real estate tax levy of $6,318,694.20. | 

The Washington Elm fell October 28, 1923. A slab sunk into the- 
street now marks its site. Soon a new memorial will be erected. 

(a) 1845—$3.95 — (b) 1895 — $20.50 — (c) 1945 — $168.54. . 

The “Roosevelt House” is at 38 Winthrop Street, and has a tablet 
attached to it with this inscription, “Here lived Theodore Roosevelt) 
during four formative and fruitful years as a member of Harvard 
University, 1876-1880.” 

The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 

Harvard University Motto is Veritas or “Truth”. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Motto is Mens et Manus, or “Mind and Hand”. 

The daily average is over 15,000,000 gallons. . 

Twenty four; eight Directors are elected each year for a three-year 
term. 

10. We ourselves would like to know as some of the historic questions 
were found among the old files at the Chamber office. If nobody 
answers perhaps we can run more of these questions without fear 
of being sued. a 
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’ Have you noticed my new generating plant in Cambridge on First 
Street at Broad Canal? Take a look the next time you come from — 
Boston toward Harvard Square on the subway or as you drive — 
along the Cambridge side c2 the Charles River. pee eSIR Ins 
This modern $3,500,000 steam and electric generating plant is : 
being built to meet the growing power needs of a growing 4 
Cambridge—it’ll provide capacity to supply nearby industries with a 
high pressure steam and add about 20,000 kilowatts to our electric — 


generating capacity. 
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STORY OF THE WASHINGTON ELM 


HE following item was clipped 
from the September 2, 1948 issue 
of the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun: 


“When Did It Fall: ‘The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge’ in an historical 
quiz printed in this month’s issue 
states that the venerable Washing- 
ton Elm fell to the ground on Oc- 
tober 23, 1923. However, the files of 
the Cambridge Chronicle indicate 
that it fell three days later on Oc- 
tober 26, 1923. We hesitate to imply 
that Editor Frank Townsend of the 
magazine could be wrong, even on 
such a trivial point, because we 
know he has a zeal for accuracy. 
Therefore, we shall be glad to ex- 
amine any documentary evidence he 
can produce in behalf of his date. 
‘Till then, we shall stand on our own 


files which, in our office at least, are 
regarded as the last word on almost 
everything.” 

Not wishing to “leave the writer 
of ‘Sunny Spots’ standing on the 
files in the Chronicle-Sun office’, we 
suggest that he jump down and re- 
ceive his award for accuracy in his- 
tory. Since the issuance of last 
month’s “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge’? we have found the answer 
to question 10. In 1927, “The Cam- 
bridge Tribune” published the series 
of questions, “What Do You Know 
About Cambridge?” It was from 
this series that the question and 
answer about the Washington Elm 
were taken. In fairness to “The 
Cambridge Tribune” we believe that 
the date October 238, 1923 was a 
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typographical error as other issues 
of the paper give the correct date, 
October 26, 1928. 


In searching for information about 
the Washington Elm, a most inter- 
esting story was found in “The 
Graylite”, published by Peter Gray 
& Sons, Inc. in June 1925. “Bob” 
Tonon, President of Peter Gray Cor- 
poration, has granted permission to 
reprint the following: 


About the year 1700, probably a 
few years earlier, a row of six elm 
trees was set out at almost equal 
intervals of five hundred feet, along 
the present Garden Street side of 
the Cow Common, in the colonial 
town of Cambridge. The Common 
was then a tract of ten acres and 
had been set apart for public use 
from the earliest settlement of the 
town. The southerly boundary of the 
Common was formed by the King’s 
Highway, the first great road from 
the seaboard at Charlestown to the 
inland country of Watertown and 
beyond. 


The first of these trees was situ- 
ated by the roadside at the south- 
west corner of the pasture, opposite 
the present Mason Street. For 
nearly a century this tree was but 
a sturdy elm, offering shelter to 
man and beast and by its presence 
contributing to the beauty of the 
field. For nearly a century this tree 
was in no way distinguished from 
among the many others on Cam- 
bridge Common. Then came an 
event which changed the history of 
the world and brought to this grand 
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old elm a fame and a love bestowed 
upon no other tree in all America. 
Cambridge had _ been _ three- 
quarters of a century in existence 
before this tree was planted. In 
1630, the Company of Massachusetts 
Bay established the town and named. 
it Newe Towne. Eight years later, 
the coming of Harvard College and 





















old Cambridge had so established 
the use of the name Cambridge that 
it was officially adopted. The original 
grantee of the land upon which the 
tree was later placed was John 
Champney, who lived there in 1638. 
In 1650, Deacon John Bridge, whos 
statue stands today on Cambridge 
Common, acquired the land. : 
changed hands several times during 
the few years following, and in 1775 
was owned by Abraham Hill, @ 
mason, who probably built the 
famous Jennison House which stood 
beside the tree until 1869, when 1 
was removed and the Shepard Me- 
morial church erected in its place. — 

In 1775, Josiah Moore, a carpenter, 
lived in this house, and it is Sl 
nificant that one of the earliest 
recollections of the event which gay 
the elm its fame came from a “ven- 
erable Mrs. Moore,” who, sevent 
three years afterward, in 1846, 
pointed out the tree and described 
the glories of that third day of July. 
The tree was of notable size in 1775, 
and its location was close to the 
center of the town, all the public 
meeting places being near-by, 4 
what is now Harvard Square. At 
the height of its growth the tree 
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was nearly one hundred feet high, 
over eighteen feet in trunk circum- 
ference and the spread of its 
branches was ninety feet. 

For several years previous to 1775, 
the tree had looked down upon 
many stirring scenes, as Cambridge 
was prominent in the activities 
which preceded the Revolution. Many 
town meetings were held at which 
the sentiment of the Colonists 
against British oppression was free- 
ly expressed, and in February of 
that year the second Provincial Con- 
gress met in Cambridge. On April 
19, 1775, the militia who followed 
the British troops in their retreat 
from Concord and Lexington, were 
assembled on Cambridge Common, 
and for eleven months following, 
Cambridge was occupied by the 
Continental Army. 

On July 2, 1775, George Washing- 
ton arrived in Cambridge, first mak- 
ing his headquarters in Wadsworth 
House, still standing in the college 
yard, and later transferring to Vas- 
sall House on Brattle Street, now 
known as the Longfellow House. 
The following day he became Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces, in accordance with 
his appointment by the Continental 
Congress. 

The popular conception of the 
ceremony of taking command is that 
of a military review. Washington, 
mounted upon his horse, stopped be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches 
of this magnificent tree and drawing 
his sword, declared himself Com- 
mander-in-Chief, amid the enthusi- 
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astic shouts of the multitude. In 
this manner the story is told b 
many of our historians, it is s¢ 
taught in our schools, it is so pic 
tured in several famous paintings. 
It is a stirring picture, one which 
immediately arouses our patriotism 
and hence appeals greatly to all 
true Americans. Few have had the 
temerity to dispute the accuracy 
of the story and it is not generally 
known that the story is at all a 
debatable one. And yet no story of 
the Washington Elm would be com- 
plete without chronicling the views 
of those who claim the popular ver- 
sion a mere tradition, insupporaal 
by any evidence of facts. 

Such is the contention of the 
Secretary of the Cambridge Histori- 
cal Society, after several years of 
investigation. Among the records of 
the proceedings of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts he finds 
no account of preparations for a 
ceremony of any kind. In none of the 
diaries kept by soldiers encamped 
in Cambridge on that date, many of 
which have been examined by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
appears any notation of a ceremony, 
although the arrival and doings of 
Washington are quite generally re- 
corded. The Essex Gazette and New 
England Chronicle, published at that 
time in Cambridge, from an office 
which looked out on the Common, 
contained no account of any event 
connected with Washington assum- 
ing command, although chronicling 
his arrival in Cambridge. Washing- 
ton, in his official report to the pres- 
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ident of Congress, mentions numer- 
ous attentions paid him on _ the 
journey to Cambridge, but said noth- 
ing of any ceremony attending his 
first few days in Cambridge. Such 
notable lack of documentary evi- 
dence must appear disconcerting to 
those who would prove the popular 
story authentic. 

_ What is to be said in favor of the 
yenerally accepted version? Appar- 
ently only the “telling of the story 
as it was told to me.” To those 
now living, the story dates back 
three generations. Not an unreason- 
able number of repetitions. Details 
may have become distorted in the 
retelling of the tale, but it is not one 
of such hoary age that it may be 
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dismissed as purely mythical. In 
some manner this tree must have 
been associated with. George Wash- 
ington. What say the seekers of 
documentary evidence to this? 

Let us quote the Secretary of the 
Cambridge Historical Society: “To 
say that it is virtually certain that 
Washington did not in any such 
heroic style as is now currently 
believed, ‘under this tree first take 
command of the American army,’ 
is not to say, by any means, that 
he had nothing to do with it what- 
ever. The root of the tradition is 
still to be dug for. Granting the 
likelihood that the persistent associ- 
ation of the two had ‘something 
in it’ to start with, what did Wash- 
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ington do under this Elm? Perhaps 
the easiest way of arriving at a 
reasonable answer will be to make 
use of the probabilities in an at- 
tempt to visualize the occurrences 
of that eventful Sunday, the second 
of July, 1775, in Cambridge. 

It is eleven o’clock in the morning 
—the very middle of ‘meeting time’ 
(all the troops were _ inveterate 
church-goers) — and raining hard. 
With this double reason for keep- 
ing within, scarcely a soul is to be 
seen. The weather has put a stopper 
on the modest arrangements that 
Ward (General Artemus Ward) has 
felt justified in making for receiving 
the new generals with the respect 
due to their rank. It has done the 
same for the more or less independ- 
ent preparations made by a few 
exceptionally zealous regimental 
commanders. Down at the main 
guard at the Court House (on the 
present site of the co-operative 
store) they are speculating whether 
it will even be a case of ‘Turn out 
the guard!’ Anyway, the generals 
are far behind their schedule, and 
the waiting, like the rain, has cooled 
enthusiasm. 

Bui a courier comes car tering 
down the road from Watertown. 
‘They’re coming!’ and Ward, like a 
courteous host, feels he must at 
least go out and greet his guests. 
With two or three aides he sviashes 
across the Common. But he is old 
and heavy and tortured with gall- 
stones, and he does not go far. 
Where the road enters the village, 


he halts and shelters himself from 
the downpour under the _ wide 
branches of a magnificent elm. In 
a few minutes the group of dis- 
tinguished visitors is seen approach- 
ing. They are soaking wet and dog- 
tired—Washington himself is half 
sick (‘in poor health,’ letter of Pro- 
vincial Congress to Trumbull, July 
4, 1775). They also draw rein be- 
neath the protecting foliage. Ward 
greets them politely, and the old 
and the new generals clasp hands. 
And in that hand-clasp, to put it 
fancifully, the electric thrill of com- 
mand passes from Ward to Wash- 
ington. .. Such is the story as near 
as we can reconstruct it. Unfortu- 
nately there is nothing dramatic o1 
‘patriotic’ in it. It is merely the . 
plication of ordinary Yankee com- 
mon sense. But at least it sugges 
a reasonable connection betweer 
Washington and the Elm.” In fur 
ther support of this supposition the 
same writer calls attention to the 
fact that the general orders fo! 
Monday, July 3, were signed by 
Washington, and as they were writ 
ten the night before, the order bool 
must have been turned over t 
Washington on the Sunday. 
Written accounts connecting the 
tree with Washington date bach 
only to about 1840. Washington vis 
ited Cambridge in 1789, but there 
seems to be nothing to show tha 
he paid the slightest attention t 
the tree upon that occasion. In the 
interval between 1775 and the middle 
of the last century there are man} 
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records of Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, but no reference to the tree 
has been found in any of them. In 


1864, the tree was given official 
recognition by the City of Cam- 
bridge, when the City Council 


ordered “that the Committee on Pub- 
lic Property cause a suitable tablet 
of some durable material, either 
granite, marble or iron, to be placed 
on the Washington Elm in Ward 
one, said tablet to commemorate in 
conspicuous letters the Revolution- 
ary event which. rendered said tree 
historical.” In accordance with this 
ordinance the tablet now standing 
was erected, upon which was placed 
an inscription reading, “‘Under this 
tree Washington first took command 
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of the American Army July 3rd, 
1775.” Some years previous to the 
erection of the tablet, a circular iron 
fence was placed around the tree 
by the Reverend Daniel Austin. 
After the Civil War, the tree was 
apparently neglected for many 
years. In August, 1872, a branch 
seventeen inches in diameter fell 
from the tree. An account written 
in 1884 says, “the grand subdivi- 
sions of the trunk are all sadly 
crippled and the symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution are painfully 
evident.” It is only in comparatively 
recent years that the deep concern 
over its physical condition has been 
evidenced. The Park Department of 
the city has doubtless done all in its 
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power to prolong the life of the tree, 
but many contend that had it been 
placed years ago under the care of 
experts who make a business of sci- 
entific tree surgery, it would have 
been possible to have kept it stand- 
ing for many more years. 

However, the fatal day came on 
October 26, 1923, while workmen 
with rope and tackle were pulling 
off branches which overhung the 
street. The base was apparently so 
thoroughly decayed that it could not 
withstand the strain of pulling, and 
the noble old tree gave way, after 
battling the storms of New England 
winters for well over two hundred 
years. The remains of the tree were 
taken in charge by the Mayor of the 
City and cut into souvenirs for dis- 
tribution among the Governors of 
the states and among those promi- 
nent in public affairs. Various plans 
for a memorial to stand on the site 
have been proposed. The Mayor en- 
deavored to arouse national interest 
in a plan whereby the school chil- 
dren of the country would contrib- 
ute a penny each towards a monu- 
ment to mark the site, but he has 
met with but little success. Some 
historical societies have protested 
against cutting up the tree, believ- 
ing the trunk might be set in a con- 
crete base or otherwise preserved 
in a manner which would provide 
the most appropriate memorial. 

But the tree is gone—and it has 
been cut up. Much of the wood has 
been made into gavels and recent 
press reports say that even the last 
of these has been given out. The 


site today is bare and desolate. 
Something must be done to perpetu- 
ate the spot. For it is a shrine dear 
to us all. Let those who wish sub- 
scribe to the belief that no pre- 
arranged ceremony of installation 
took place beneath the tree. And 
by all means let those do so who 
prefer to picture the immortal 
Washington upon his charger, with 
flashing sword extended, reviewing 
the troops, while the great tree 
stood majestically over all. It is the 
event itself and not the manner of 
its consummation, that has gone 
down into history. George Washing- 
ton took command of the American 
Army in Cambridge, and began a 
leadership which made him immor- 
tal. 


For at least a hundred years the 
Washington Elm has stood before 
the American people in glorification 
of the man and of his cause. 
Whether or not a particular cere- 
mony took place beneath its 
branches is a matter of detail. The 
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tree was loved for its association. 
It stood for liberty. It was dedicated 
to patriotism. It exalted America. 
Away with contention! Long live 
the Washington Elm in the hearts 
of the American people! Let there 
be no further delay in formulating 
definite plans for the erection of a 
memorial which will identify the site 
and help to carry the story down 
into the ages. The Washington Elm 
is dead. The story must never die. 


Editor’s Note: As part of the cele- 
bration of Centennial Week a scion 
of the Elm was dedicated on the 
Cambridge Common, July 3, 1946. 
The monument is still in the plan- 
ning stage. 


Marriage Licenses 


AMBRIDGE was one of the 23 

cities or city areas with popu- 
lations exceeding 100,000 in the 
country which reported an increase 
in July of this year compared with 
the same month. last year for mar- 
riage licenses issued. The issuance 
of 149 licenses brings to 1,004 the 
total from January-July. This is 
only 0.2 percent less than the five- 
year average for this period. 


Building Permits 
ONSTRUCTION in Cambridge 
continues to increase. The issu- 

ance of 17 building permits for new 

construction in August valued at 
$1,040,750 brings to $6,526,900 the 
total for the first eight months of 
this year. This is within approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of the total per- 
mits for new construction issued in 

the year 1947. 

The August permits included the 
multiple-dwelling housing project on 
Magazine Street valued at $785,000; 
a $200,000 warehouse for H. J. Dowd 
Company at 131 Sixth Street; a 
$17,000 office addition for Mass. 
Lumber Co. at 400 Portland Street; 
and a $10,000 laboratory for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy at 18 Vassar Street. 


Cambridge Statistics 

HE August bulletin of the De- 

partment of Labor and Indus- 
tries shows that only two cities of 
the fourteen leading cities in the 
state reporting showed a gain in 
both employment and wages paid in 
July 1948. These were Boston and 
Cambridge. The Cambridge gain 
was due primarily to Construction. 

The figures below are not com- 

plete and show trends only: 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from June 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
246 22,512 $1,152,823 +1.5 +1.3 
Manufacturing ................ 83 13,602 698,176 —1.7 —4.0 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 52 2,645 129,561 +0.7 +0.2 
SPTIMEETICEION oe..cc-.s0esciiseesess 73 1,448 88,293 +58.9 +94.4 
All Other Classes.............. 38 4,817 236,793 (et +0.3 
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Manufacturing Statistics 


HE 1948 Legislature revised 
Section 171, Chapter 149, Gen- 
eral Laws, which prescribes the in- 
formation which the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industries ob- 


tains annually from manufacturing 
firms. The due date for the reports 
has been changed from January 20 
to April 1 and the revised schedule 
is effective for 1948 statistics. A 
complete copy of the law is avail- 
able at the Chamber office. 
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Why Business Backs the Red Feather 


By FRED F. STOCKWELL, Campaign Chairman 


HE month of October is Red 
Feather time in the United 


States—not by official proclamation 
‘nor national edict, but by tradition 


and common consent. Nearly a thou- 
sand cities and towns will conduct 
their Community Fund campaigns 
during this period. A million volun- 
teers will call on their neighbors, 
their fellow workmen and their busi- 
ness associates and ask them to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to keep all 
the Red Feather services in their 
home communities in operation for 
a whole year. Twenty million Amer- 
icans will pledge, according to their 
incomes and ability, to support these 
Red Feather services. 

Here in Cambridge the Fund cam- 
paign will benefit not only our own 
twenty Red Feather agencies but, 
because the Cambridge drive is an 
integral part of the Greater Boston 
Community Fund, it also will aid 
in the support of more than 300 
other such agencies in the Greater 
Boston area. 

Business men of Cambridge, as 
everywhere, favor and support the 


Community Fund idea as an efficient, 


health and welfare agencies. 


economical and business-like way of 
financing our necessary community 
By 


uniting twenty local agencies into 
a single, annual campaign, the Com- 


munity Fund has greatly extended 
the base of support, raised more 
money for the agencies and assured 
the contributor that his gift will be 
used wisely. Through careful bud- 
geting and planning, and with the 
assurance of adequate support, the 
agencies have increased and improv- 
ed their services to the public. 

Thus, the Community Fund makes 
sense to the business man. Its claims 
for his support are based not on 
theory or hopeful thinking but 
rather upon years of successful, 
proven operation. As evidence of 
approval stands the fact that more 
than one-third of all Community 
Fund money comes in the form of 
corporation contributions. 

Community Funds all over the 
country draw heavily on their local 
business and industrial leaders for 
their key positions. (The national 
chairman this year is Henry Ford 
1am) 

In the coming campaign, Cam- 
bridge firms (and their employees 
who subscribe at their place of em- 
ployment) will contribute a large 
part of the total which will be raised 
in our city. Many of the larger firms 
contribute through their Greater 
Boston trade groups so that the 
Cambridge Industrial and Commer- 
cial Divisions will be soliciting only 
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a portion of the Cambridge com- 
panies. 

No business man in these years of 
increasing costs can fail to appreci- 
ate the fact that the Community 
Fund agencies need more money 
than they needed in former years— 
more than they have been getting 
since the war. Costs here have gone 
up sharply—far faster than agency 
income. According to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the cost of 
food has jumped 106 percent since 
1941, clothing 91 percent and house- 
hold furnishings 90 percent. Every- 
thing the agencies buy, including 
salaries, costs more today than be- 
fore or during the war. 

While most businessmen contrib- 
ute thoughtfully and after consider- 
ation of the real value of the ser- 
vices which they are thereby pro- 
viding for their employees and for 
their community, there are some 
who still do not give in relation to 
their companies’ position and role 
in the community. Also, the factor 
of rising costs has, in effect, low- 
ered the real value of any given 
contribution. A firm whose $100 gift 
was fair and adequate in 1941 should 
be giving considerably more today 
to meet the same standard of ade- 
quacy. In terms of what it will pro- 
vide in services, the $100 of 1941 is 
worth only about $60 today. 


When the costs of local govern- 
ment go up, a rise in tax rates or 
assessments, or both, is inevitable 
and expected. Businessmen regard 





taxes as a necessary cost of doing 
business. Should not contributions 
for the essential services of the Red 
Feather agencies be regarded in the 
same light? No firm would want to 
operate in a community which did 
not provide ready facilities to care 
for its dependent children, its 
troubled families, its indigent sick, 
and its restless youth. These things 
are important not only to the wel- 
fare of the firm’s employees but also 
in the general atmosphere of the 
community. Some of these necessary 
facilities are operated by govern- 
ment and paid for from tax funds 
(such as the city departments of 
health, welfare, recreation, the city 
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hospital, etc.) Others are operated 
by volunteer groups and paid for 
from contributed funds, fees and 
sometimes income from endowments. 
(Among these are the Red Feather 
services—the Scouts, the Y’s, the 
family service and child care agen- 
cies, the neighborhood houses, Mount 
Auburn Hospital, etc.) 


While few would agree, probably, 
that these Red Feather services 
should be operated by government 
and tax supported, it is interesting 

to note that the $1,700,000 which 
these twenty Cambridge agencies 
spent last year would, if paid from 
public funds, equal an increase in 
the property tax rate amounting to 
$8.70. 
Cambridge business, then, backs 
up the Community Fund because its 
Red Feather services are proven 
essential to the Community’s well- 
being, because employees and their 
families directly benefit and because 
the Community Fund represents a 
sensible, business-like way to meet 
the human needs of the people of 
Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE 
CITY DIRECTORY 


is a complete informational 
and historical guide 
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U. S. Chamber Publications 
NDER the heading “A Program 
for American Opportunity”, the 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

has published six pamphlets. The 

titles are: “What Employers Can 

Do”—‘‘Selling the American Eco- 

nomic System to the Community”— 

“How to Conduct Open Houses or 

Plant Tours’—“Why and How to 

Conduct a Management Audit’? — 

“How to Conduct an Employee 

Opinion Survey”’—‘“Suggestions for 

Communications to Employees’. If 

you wish a copy of any of these call 

the Chamber office. 


Population 

REPORT recently received from 

the State Planning Board of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
shows “In and Out Migration in the 
State’. It gives the Cambridge pop- 
ulation as 110,879 in 1940 and 111,- 
124 in 1945, a gain of 245. Also, it 
states that in the period 1940-1944 
births exceeded deaths by 4,358. 
This would indicate a migration of 
4,113 from Cambridge. These figures 
are not as valuable as figures taken 
during a five-year peace time period. 
In a city such as Cambridge, migra- 
tion figures mean little at the pres- 
ent time as the city’s population is 
limited by the lack of housing fa- 
cilities. In the future the population 
figures for Cambridge will show no 
noticeable increase, unless new 
apartment houses are built to sup- 
ply necessary housing, as there is 
practically no land in the city on 
which homes can be erected. 
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Central Square 
STATEMENT was made in 


several Cambridge newspapers 
under the heading ‘Central Square 
News” to the effect that Central 
Square was not mentioned once in 
last month’s “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge”. This got us “up in the air” 
so we reproduce a view of one of 
the finest shopping areas in Greater 
Boston. In the center of the picture 
is Massachusetts Avenue (notice the 
orderly parking and the well-marked 
streets). On the right hand side of 
Massachusetts Avenue is City Hall, 
and the Post Office almost directly 
across the street. On the right side 
can be seen the building of the Cam- 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 


tract work. 


38 Memorial Drive 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 
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bridge Gas & Electric Light Com- 
panies, and the Cambridgeport Say- 
ings Bank building; in the lower 
portion, Corcoran’s Department 
Store. The tall building in the center 
is the Central Square Building. Al- 
most directly behind it at the corner 
of Green Street and Western Ave- 
nue, a portion of the Municipal 
Building, which houses the Cam- 
bridge Police Department, Election 
Commission, Press Room, and Vet- 
erans’ Organizations, can be seen. 
Approximately 100 members of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
can see their places of business in 
this picture. 
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Mayor’s Day 

AYOR Michael J. Neville, who 

has been actively interested in 
various civic drives in Cambridge, 
has conceived the idea of ‘‘Mayor’s 
Day”. It is his hope that each year 
the Mayor, whoever he may be, will 
carry out the same program, name- 
ly: having a “Mayor’s Day’’, the pro- 
ceeds from the activities to be do- 
nated to an established charity with- 
in the. City of Cambridge. 

For this year’s “Mayor’s Day” it 
is planned to have a gala perform- 
ance of stage personalities to be 
held on October 10, 1948 in the Cam- 
bridge Armory, the proceeds to go 
to the Holy Ghost Hospital. This is 
a most worthy cause as the hospital, 
which serves all creeds and races, is 
in dire need of funds. 


This institution for many years 
has performed most charitable work 
in the interest of the sick and the 
unfortunate. For many years friends 
of the hospital and even patients 
themselves, out of gratitude for 
what the hospital has done for them, 
left the hospital considerable sums 
of money so that for a long time no 


outside aid has been needed. In 
recent years, and especially during 
recent times, with the increases in 
the costs of food, medical supplies, 
increases in wages, and many other 
factors which today affect every- 
body whether an institution or an 
individual, the financial plight of the 


hospital has become serious. As most 


know, this is a hospital for incur- 
ables. Many patients, who for many 
years could pay, at today’s costs of 
living cannot meet the present rates 
necessary to keep the hospital on a 
paying basis. The fact is that the 
hospital is operating at a huge 
deficit at this time. 

A large committee of representa- 
tive citizens in the community are 
working to make ‘“Mayor’s Day” a 
success. Mayor Neville has asked 
Chamber members to cooperate. 


Cost of Living Chart 

VERY member of the Cam- 

bridge Chamber of Commerce 
will receive a cost-of-living chart. 
It carries the index figures yearly 
from 1939 through 1947 and then 
monthly in 1948 with space left to 
add monthly figures for the balance 
of 1948 and 1949. The source of the 
monthly indices is the Division of 
Necessaries of Life, State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, State 
House, Boston. “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” will publish figures 
monthly so that the Chamber mem- 
bers can keep their charts up-to- 
date. The printing and distributing 
of these charts is an extra Chamber 
service to members. 
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PACES 
Meet 8 Directors 


Gordon G. Howie is Vice President and General 
Manager of the Cambridge Gas Light Company. 
He was born in Melrose, educated in Melrose 
schools and was graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1913 with a de- 
gree in civil engineering. That same year he 
entered the employ of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company. Mr. Howie is a Director of the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, Cambridge Steam 
Corporation, County Bank and Trust Company, 
and Somerville Chamber of Commerce, as well as 
President of the Cambridge Industrial Track 
Management Corporation. 





Dudley Clapp is President and Treasurer of 
Deecy Products Company, incorporated in 1923. 
After receiving his degree in chemical engineer- 
ing from M. I. T., he held positions in various 
parts of the country. At the close of World War 
I, in which he served as Captain, C.W.S., he 
started his present chemical business. Mr. Clapp 
served on the Chamber’s Program Committee and 
for the past few years has been a member of 
the National Affairs Committee. He is a Di- 
rector and former President of the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education. 
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Elected to Serve You 


Thomas Henry Sanders, Professor of Account- 
ing at Harvard Business School, was born in 
England. After his graduation from Birmingham 
University, he spent five years in business in 
Coventry. Professor Sanders taught in a Jap- 
anese college six years and in 1917 came to the 
United States. He received his Ph.D. at Harvard 
in 1921 and that same year became a member of 
the Faculty of Harvard Business School. He was 
Accounting Consultant to S. E. C., 1934-1935; a 
member of the Price Adjustment Boards in 
World War II. Dr. Sanders is Past President 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 


John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer and Director of 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation, was born in 
Somerville. At the age of two years he moved 
to Hollis, New Hampshire where he went to 
school and worked at various jobs until entering 
Boston University with the class of 1920. Mr. 
Ellsworth entered World War I in 1917 and re- 
ceived his discharge from the Army in April of 
1919. He then entered the employ of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, resigning in 1923 to es- 
tablish an accounting office and he practiced this 
profession until August 1943, when he assumed 
his present position. 
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For a Three Year Term 


William H. Perry, President and Treasurer of 
the Cambridge Paper Box Company, was born in 
Somerville and educated in Somerville schools. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College. In 1922 
he became associated with the Cambridge Paper 
Box Company—founded by his father, the late 
Joseph H. Perry. In 1928 he became Vice Presi- 
dent and assumed his present position in 1984. 
Mr. Perry has served as President of the local 
and New England Association and Director of 
the National Paper Manufacturers Association. 
He is a former Director of the Smaller Business 
Association of New England. 





James W. Mann, Manager, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., although. new to Cambridge has been actively 
interested in Chamber of Commerce work in other 
communities. He attended Syracuse University 
and fifteen years ago started with the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. as a salesman. He also has been 
with Sears units in Philadelphia, Pa. as Field 
Representative from the Chicago parent office and 
as Merchandise Manager at Toledo, Ohio. 
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Ending September 30, 1951 





Thomas M. Fitzpatrick, President, Brown Dur- 
rell Co., was born in Newton and attended the 
Newton schools. After graduating from Harvard 
University in 1904, he attended Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. He 
worked for a few months for Jordan Marsh 
Company, and in 1905 joined the Brown Durrell 
Co. of Boston. In May 1919 he transferred to 
the New York plant and returned to Boston in 
1939. He was elected a Director in 1912, Treas- 
urer in 1919, and President in 1939. 


Park Sanderson is Manager of the Boston Plant 
(in Cambridge) of Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
He started working for the E. P. Sanderson 
Company in 1913 and later became Sales Man- 
ager. When Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. purchased 
the business in October 1928, he joined this com- 
pany and one year later was appointed Sales 
Manager. Mr. Sanderson assumed his present 
position January 1, 1947. He is a Director of the 
Cambridge Industrial Track Management Cor- 
poration. His special hobbies are swimming, golf, 
and fishing. 
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It’s Still Good Business 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager Cambridge Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


N October last year, Chamber 
l members were asked in this col- 
umn to look over any unfilled jobs 
they might have in their shops or 
stores with a view to making these 
jobs available to local residents who 
were physically handicapped. The 
response was most gratifying and 
the local office of the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security 
was able to find places for 44 dis- 
abled persons aS a result of its ap- 
peal in the September 1947 issue. 

Although the Employment Service 
is charged with the duty of finding 
suitable job opportunities for this 
group throughout the year, it is felt 
that the designation of the first cal- 
endar week in October as National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week will spur the public and the 
business community’s interest with 
beneficial results. 

This group of so-called handi- 
capped people are not by any means 
disabled. They merely need a little 
extra consideration in assignment 
to jobs. 

For example, a man with a dis- 
abled leg may be limited in his 
ability to walk rapidly, tosrun. oF, 
to lift and carry more than 20 
pounds. If he is assigned to a job 
which uses only his ability to see, 


hear and use his hands, his dis- 
ability will not affect his produc- 
tion. It will not limit his intelli- 
gence or his educational attainments 
and should not affect his personality 
and work-habits. He is more like 
the non-handicapped than he is un- 
like them. He is just as good as the 
non-handicapped if given that extra 
placement consideration. Because of 
artificial restrictions imposed by so- 
ciety, which includes employers and 
potential co-workers, he usually 
must make more contacts or better 
contacts before finding an employer 
who will hire him. 

A self-sustaining-.person is no bur- 
den to society. The sooner qualified 
handicapped. people are made self- 
sustaining through suitable place- 
ment, the better for them, their 
families and the community. 

The Employment Service refers on 
the basis of ability only,-not need 
or sympathy. Its methods are based 
on what the worker can do rather 
than the things he cannot do. Too | 
often in the past, we have consid- 
ered them on the basis of their dis- 
abilities or limitations, or at best, 
classified them as being suitable for 
light, moderate or heavy work. By 
this new and positive approach on 
the basis of their abilities, we may 
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even eliminate the use of the term 
“handicap.” 


The Cambridge Committee for ob- 
servance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week met 
at the Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee rooms to plan a promotional 
campaign by newspaper, radio, mail, 
poster and personal contact. Mayor 
Michael J. Neville was selected as 
Honorary Chairman. Speakers have 
been assigned for civic organization 
gatherings and poster and placard 
material will appear within a few 
days. 

It is well to note that nearly all 
insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation, consider the 
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handicapped worker as desirable a 
risk as his non-handicapped shop- 
mate. Second injuries to previously 
injured persons are infrequent and 
there is no indication that total 
losses are increased when the handi- 
capped are fitted into proper jobs. 
These companies regard failure to 
employ handicapped persons because 
of anticipated insurance costs as un- 
sound. 

No given job requires the use of 
all of a person’s physical abilities. 
Habit may have led many of us to 
think that we need a man with a 
football physique to perform a job 
requiring only good sight and the 
use of one good hand. 

Employers who have adapted per- 
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sons with handicaps to jobs or re- 
vamped jobs to fit handicapped per- 
sons are practically unanimous in 
stating that these workers are effi- 
cient, careful, industrious, loyal and 
not prone to absenteeism. These 
workers ask no special favors or 
preference—only a job and a safe 
one. 

The Cambridge Employment Office 
of the Division of Employment Se- 
curity at 36 Church. Street, Harvard 
Square, will be glad to refer handi- 
capped persons for placement con- 
sideration and it may be reached at 
KI 7-7757. 


From Cambridge 
HE fifth picture of the “From 
Cambridge” series donated to 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany depicts the story of “Two Mil- 
lion Volt X-Ray Generator for 
Therapy”. The story beneath the 
heading “For Treatment of Deep- 
Seated Malignancies” is as follows: 
A direct current x-ray generator, 
operating at a potential of more 
than 2,000,000 volts and designed 
for use in the treatment of deep- 
seated malignant diseases, is now 
being manufactured in Cambridge 
for medical use in all parts of the 
world. | 
The generator, which produces 
radiation as penetrating as the gam- 


ma rays of radium and with an in- 
tensity greater than that of the en- 
tire available world supply of 
radium, was designed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge by Dr. John G. Trump 
and his associates who based the de- 
velopment on the principle of a high- 
voltage generator originated at the 
same institution by Dr. Robert J. 
Van de Graaff. 

Rays from this supervoltage gen- 
erator make it possible to treat 
deep-seated malignancies with a 
depth dose much. greater than it has 
been possible to obtain in radium 
therapy and with no visible skin 
reaction. While preliminary results 
have been very encouraging, the 
medical value of this new equipment 
will become fully evident only after 
extended clinical use. 

An independent engineering con- 
cern, the High Voltage Engineering 
Corporation, of Cambridge, has ob- 
tained the right to manufacture the 
generators and is making them 
available for hospitals and labora- 
tories both here and abroad. 

Besides its medical application, 
the generator has value in industry 
for detecting structural flaws in 
heavy pieces of metal, and in sci- 
ence for research into the structure 
of the atomic nucleus. 


Next Month—“A One Step Camera” 
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In Memoriam 
CHARLES A. BRIGGS 


President and Treasurer C. A. Briggs Co. 
1871 — 1948 





Do’s and Don’ts 

ANY Chamber members have 

requested “Business Manage- 
ment Action Against Depression’’, 
better known as “Danger Signs— 
Some Do’s and Don’ts’”. The popu- 
larity of the guide was increased by 
its recommendation in “Kiplinger’s 


Letter”. It was by the Committee 
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on Economic Policy of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A., and 
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publication, and will be pleased to 
send a copy to you on _ request. 
There will be no charge. 
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MAYONNAISE 
POTATO CHIPS 


and other CAIN'S 
table delicacies 


made by 


JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 
1. What are the inscriptions on the Cambridge City Seal, and what 
two famous historical Cambridge objects are pictured on the Seal? 
What painter of international fame, and for whom a section of Boston 
is named, lived in Cambridgeport, where he executed many of his 
masterpieces ? 


tr 


3. What was the Indian name for Charles River? 

4. When was “The Magazine of Cambridge” first published? 

5. Who constitutes what is known among literary people as “The Cam- 
bridge Circle”? 

6. Who discovered the Charles River and who was it named after? 

7. Who supports “The Magazine of Cambridge”? 

8. Where is the oldest cemetery in Cambridge? 

9. What stout-hearted Puritan has a statue erected to his memory in 


Cambridge, and where is it? 
10. What noteworthy event will take place Tuesday, October 5, 1948? 


Answers to above questions will be found on page 28. 


CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1948 ANNUAL DINNER 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5 6.30 P.M. Sharp 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Professor Herbert R. Brown 
will tell about 


“SUPERMAN INCORPORATED” 


Governor Robert F. Bradford, Mayor Michael J. Neville and 
other dignitaries will attend 


Don’t Delay : : Make your Reservation Today 


Wives and Guests Are Welcome 





Manufacturers of Commercial — Advertising 


Screw Machine Products DAVID W. NILSSON 


permereg ULL aati Commercial Photographer 


New Location 
Cambridge Screw Co. 149 Sidney Street 
63 Potter Street KI. 77-7675 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 Illustration — Color 
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Brandeis To Open 

CTOBER 13 will be a notable 

day in the educational field. 
On that day Brandeis University, 
the first university in America to be 
sponsored by Jewish people, will 
open on the site of the old Middle- 
sex University, Waltham. It will be 
open to persons of all faiths insofar 
as both the student body and the 
faculty are concerned. The immense 
job of converting the buildings on 
the Brandeis Campus to the particu- 
lar needs of the “pilot” freshman 
class is about completed. One of our 
members, Mr. David Platt, President 
ot Platt Contracting Co., Inc., has 
been acting as Chairman of the 
Builders, Contractors Committee. 





BS 


Barbour Stockwell Co. 
205 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


Special Machinery 
“Reliance” Instruments 


MACHINE WORK 
PATTERNS 
CASTINGS 








Members Cooperate 

S in previous years tax bills 

have been sent by City Treas- 
urer Reardon to the 60 largest tax- 
payers in the city. These are accom- 
panied with a personal letter from 
City Manager John B. Atkinson re- 
questing payment of the taxes which 
are not due until October 1, to en- 
able the city to avoid the expense 
of borrowing money for current ex- 
penses. Within a few days during 
past years over $1,000,000 had been 
forthcoming. These 60 taxpayers 
representing the larger firms, util- 
ities, and institutions (all members 
of the Chamber of Commerce) will 
pay a total of approximately $1,500,- 
000. Members will cooperate. 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 


TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 26 


1. The Cambridge City Seal carries a picture of Gore Hall, formerly Har- 
vard College Library, and a picture of the Washington Elm at left of 
Gore Hall. The Latin inscription right below is Cantabrigia, Condita, 
A. D. 1630, indicating the first settlement, and below that in the circle, 
in Latin, “Given City Government in 1846”. Above in circle, in Latin, 
is “Adorned with Ancient Literature and New Institutions”. 


Washington Allston was the great painter who had a studio in Cam- 
bridgeport near the Drive at Magazine Street. “Belshazzar’s Feast” 
was one of his great paintings. 

8 The ancient name for Charles River was Norumbega. Also the Indian 

name Quineboquin, meaning circular or crooked, was used. 

4. The first issue was published March 1941. The issue contained 24 
pages. Since that time twice the number of copies are printed and 
distributed and the cost of advertising space also has decreased. 

5. Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Felton, Sumner, Howe, 

Ticknor, Howell, Fields, Holmes, Lowell, Norton, and Prescott the 

historian. 


6. Captain John Smith discovered the Charles River and named it after 
Charles If. 


7. “The Magazine of Cambridge” is not published for profit and is sup- 
ported by the advertisers, who are members of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


8 The oldest cemetery in Cambridge is the one in Harvard Square, ad- 
joining Christ Church, known as “The Old Burying Ground”. 

9. John Bridge, who owned land here in 1682, and was made a Deacon of 
the first meeting house, is the stout-hearted Puritan whose memory 
is perpetuated by the statue on Cambridge Common. 

10. The Annual Dinner of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce will be 
held Tuesday, October 5, 1948, at the Hotel Continental. 


to 


* GET OUT THE SCRAP 


The United New England Scrap Drive has_ started. This all- 
out campaign heartily endorsed by the six New England Governors, 
the New England Council, Chambers of Commerce in New England, 


. 


and supported by industrial leaders, calls for your cooperation. 


Cambridge must do its share to relieve the present critical steel 
and iron shortage. It is urgent that every factory, large or small, 


appoint a “Scrap Metal Chief” to be responsible for the collection 
and disposition of obsolete metal through regular channels. 


The Governor has appointed your Executive Secretary as Chair- 
man for Massachusetts, and at his request City Manager John B. At- 
kinson. has appointed William M. Hogan as Chairman of the Cam- 
bridge Committee. Be prepared for a call from the local Committee. 

Search for Scrap—Save Jobs 








Manufacturers of 


FINE QUALITY CANDIES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMBPARY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








F. W. DIXON CO. 
Wood and Metal Pattern 





Makers 
Aircraft and Industrial | O 
Models iT LIKES YOU 
Kirkland _1-3 Dock Street Colonial Beverage Co. 
7-4570 Cambridge, Mass. 141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 








HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


£ “One of New England’s Best Hotels” 
| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Banquet and Dance Facilities for up to 600 People 
The Perfect place for Wedding Receptions, Banquets, 
Dances and Functions of all kinds 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
KI rkland 7-6100 





YOU CAN 
PROFIT ALSO 





e000 






: 


Showing a typical “Planned Lighting” Installation for the 


United Carr Fastener Corporation’s Machine Tool Room. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME AND MONEY ~ 
By Using Our “Light Planning Service” 


This free service helps you get the best results for your lighting 
dollar. Good lighting means more efficiency and happier em- 
ployees. Consult our lighting engineers for latest ideas and recom- 
mendations at no cost. Phone today. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


IIluminating Division TR 6-3100 Ext. 350 
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SERVICE CLUBS OF CAMBRIDGE 
ANNUAL DINNER PICTURES 
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NEW AERIAL PHOTO SERIES 
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A Mortgage is 
Not Required 


Improve Your Property 


Bank Borrowing 


i BEST 


HARVARD TRUST CO. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
°86 Portland Street 
KI rkland 7-0550 


Manufacturers of 
Packaging Papers To 
Safeguard 
Your Products 





16 Garden St. 


RLINGTON at Arlington 
A Center 

at Cushing Sq. 
BRELMONT Belmont Centre 


Waverley 


q (AMBRIDGE at Harvard Sq. 


Central Sq. 
Kendall Sq. 


36 month F. H. A. LOANS for 


Painting, Insulation, Roofing, 
Siding, Plumbing, Heating 
Equipment, Remodeling, etc. 


Amount 36 Monthlv 


You Need Payments at 
$200 
500 15.97 
800 25.56 
1000 31.94 
1200 38.33 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 


A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis | 


and Lions Clubs. 
Colonial Main Dining Room 

Unique Drum Room 

Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 


j 
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The Service Clubs of Cambridge 


=y! HE theme of the Cam- 
Dik egdee Chamber of 


meued for Ser- 

. Tribute was paid 
to eat is in Cambridge and 
the presidents of these groups were 
present and received the acclama- 
tion of the members and guests 
present. When the Toastmaster 
stated that these organizations were 
not “knife and fork” clubs many 
persons smiled, others vaguely re- 
membered seeing a Kiwanis, Lions 
or Rotary sign at the entrance of 
the various cities. Few persons other 
than club members had the slightest 
idea of the importance of such 
groups to the life of a community. 

These clubs not only contribute 
to the betterment of a city or coun- 





try, but on each banner which 
adorned the stage was the word, 
“International”. As an example of 
the size and scope of these clubs 
take Rotary International—on July 
7, 1948, there were 6,544 [Rotary 
Clubs in 79 countries snd geograph- 
ical regions with a membership of 
320,000 business and professional ex- 
ecutives. On that date there were 
3,943 clubs in the United States of 
America, 812 in Latin America, 626 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 239 
in Canada, and 924 in other parts 
of the world. 

Basically “service clubs” are the 
same. Their membership is limited 
to executives in the business or pro- 
fessional field. The membership al- 
so is selected on the basis of one 
active member for each. recognized 
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business or profession in the com- 
munity. The men’s service clubs meet 
once a week with attendance a prime 
requisite. The women’s service clubs 
hold 20 or more meetings a year. 
The clubs are non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. Their ideals and aims 
are similar although they use differ- 
ent mottos. In Zonta it is “Fair, 
Square, Everytime, Everywhere”; 
In Quota—“We Share”; In Kiwanis 
—‘We Build”; In Rotary—‘‘Service 
Above Self”; In Lions—‘‘Liberty, 
Intelligence, Our Nation’s Safety”. 
Membership in these clubs offers 
a practical means of enlarging one’s 
friendships, participating in com- 
munity betterment undertakings, 
promoting high standards in busi- 


ness and professional life, and ad- 
vancing international understand- 
ing, good will and peace. 

In Cambridge there are five ser- 
vice clubs, three for men (Kiwanis, 
Lions and Rotary), and two women 
executive clubs (Quota and Zonta). 
A brief resume of each club with 
some of its activities will give you 
an idea of the value of these clubs 
in a community. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cambridge, 
with J. Claude Shea as President, 
has a fine record. Among the club’s 
accomplishments was the cooperation 
with the New England District in 
raising approximately $30,000 for 
the Children’s Medical Center in 
Boston. This idea, incidentally, 





Since 1851 


A LEADING 


CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


CENTRAL SQUARE 





The finest candy you 
Made _ in 


ever tasted. 


Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 


ASK FOR 


WE 


CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET, 
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started with a Speakers Program 
at the Cambridge Club. The club 
also raised funds for an organ to 
be used for Sunday services and 
other purposes at the State School 
for the feeble-minded at Waverly. 
The Cambridge Club undertook to 
underwrite the entire program and 
early in 1948 the organ, costing 
$2,400 was installed at the Walter 
E. Fernald School. 

Last summer more than fifty un- 
derprivileged boys and girls from 
the City of Cambridge were sent to 
various camps at a cost of slightly 
over $1000. 

One of the club’s programs, which 
has received publicity, is its baseball 
school which the group has spon- 
sored for the past two years. Na- 
tional League scouts and former 
players provide instruction at the 
various playgrounds in Cambridge 
for five and six Saturdays during 
the season. For the past ten years 
the club has awarded sweaters to 
the players on the winning teams of 
the summer playground league, both 
boys and girls. 

For the past couple of years dur- 
ing the vacation period the Kiwan- 
ians sponsored the Washington Elms 
Safety Project. This consisted of 
furnishing safety movies and other 
forms of entertainment weekly at 
the housing project. A special com- 
mittee of citizens interested in this 
work cooperated with the club. 

Last winter various schools were 
visited to determine how many 
youngsters in each school were un- 
able to afford stormy weather rai- 


ment. With the help of the teachers, 
needy cases were selected. On one 
item alone, overshoes, 90 youngsters 
were supplied. During the past five 
years entire families have been out- 
fitted with clothing, where the cir- 
cumstances were such that children 
were unable to attend school be- 
cause of lack of proper clothing. 

At the present time a number of 
members of the club are acting as 
personal wards to individual boys 
and girls who are without adequate 
parental or guardian guidance for 
the purpose of keeping an eye on 
their progress, both in school and 
at home. 

For over twenty years Kiwanians 
have cooperated with the _ police 
school safety program by sponsor- 
ing the junior traffic awards. The 
belts and stop flags that these boys, 
some 300 in number, use daily 
throughout the city have been fur- 
nished by the Cambridge Kiwanis 
Club. Once each. year safety awards 
are given to the school squad rated 
by the Police Department as doing 
the best work. After the award 
luncheon, which is attended by celeb- 
rities of the city, the squad is taken 
to a show. 

The Christmas program of the 
Kiwanis Club is most interesting. 
An annual Christmas party is held 
at which 200 to 300 underprivileged 
children are present. These children 
are selected according to the urgency 
of their need. For weeks prior to 
the party, the members of Kiwanis 
gather and renovate used toys to be 
distributed at the party. Last year 
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each youngster received at least 
three toys. For the past two years 
Peter Salvi’s Main Street Garage 
has been donated to the club as a 
workshop for members to prepare 
these toys. As many as twenty mem- 
bers a night have given their time 
to repair, paint and work on the 
toys. In addition, each child attend- 
ing the party is given a check for 
merchandise at a local department 


store. Besides the work involved, 
the club spent $1200 on last year’s 
party. 

Another activity of the club, 


which has received city-wide atten- 
tion, is the supervision of halloween 
parties in the various schools, in co- 
operation with the a Recreation 
Department. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cambridge, 
like other clubs, participates in the 
Red Cross, Community Fund, Sal- 
vation Army, and other charitable 
and community events. 
~The Rotary Club of Cambridge, 
with Simon Kaplan as President, al- 
so does outstanding service in the 
community. Its International Service 
Committee has been particularly ac- 
tive in sending food packages to 
Europe, and clothing packages to 
Denmark. 

One of the projects of Rotary In- 
ternational is the Rotary Fellowship 
Fund which sponsored 38 fellow- 
ships. Two of the recipients of this 
fund are now studying at Harvard 
and another at M. I. T. During the 
time that these men from foreign 
countries are here they are honor- 
ary members of the Cambridge Club. 


This is an effort to create better: 


understanding among the countries 
of the world. 

Many students have been able to 
attend college through the Cam- 
bridge Rotary Educational 
which makes loans to assist worthy 
students through school. 

For the past two years approxi- 
mately $2,500 has been raised each 
year for donation to various camps 
such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Salvation Army, ete. 
for replacing equipment and to as- 
sist underprivileged children to at- 
tend camp. Two years ago a large 
portion of this money was raised 
through donations by members of 
articles 
homes. 
sold at public auction. : 

The Rotary Club also Se 


in running Halloween, parties for — 
the purpose of keeping children off — 


the streets Halloween eve. 

The club has participated in Red 
Cross swimming meets and awarded 
medals to the winners. Because of 
polluted water the meet was called 
off this year. 

This year the Rotary Club has 
taken as a definite part of the pro- 
gram 100% cooperation in fund rais- 
ing activities in behalf of the Sal- 
vation Army, Community Fund, and 
Red Cross. 

The Cambridge Lions Club has as 
its President, Joseph A. DeGug- 
lielmo. This club also has programs 
similar to Kiwanis and Rotary. 

The Lions Club has as one of its 
interesting activities the distribution 


Fund, 


and antiques from their. 
All of these articles. were. 
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of canes to blind persons in Cam- 
bridge. 

The Quota Club of Cambridge has 
as its President, Bessie B. Loring. 
From an international project stand- 
point, this club’s program includes 
service to the hard of hearing, study 
and support of the United Nations 
and its affiliates, and gifts of food 
and clothing to the needy in foreign 
lands. This club also has a scholar- 
ship program, both national and 
international. In Cambridge _ the 
members are engaged in youth and 
child welfare work at the Children’s 
Aid Association, East End Union, 
Neighborhood House, Margaret Ful- 
ler House, and Y. W. C. A. This 
club also does hospital service at 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 


Special Machinery 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tel.: TR owbridge 6-4320 





———. 





the Holy Ghost Hospital, as well as 
court probation service. 

Summer vacations for deserving 
youngsters are promoted through 
the Avon Home. 

Christmas cheer is provided for 
the women patients at the Cam- 
bridge Home for the Aged. 

Cambridge Quota is spearheading 
the drive throughout Massachusetts 
Quota Clubs to promote Bay State 
Schools, Inc.—a year-round non-sec- 
tarian, cooperative home schools pro- 
ject for pre-delinquent boys and 
girls. 

Zonta, similar to other service 
clubs, started in a small way with 
clubs organized in several communi- 
ties. These banded together and 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostenian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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formed the confederation of Zonta 
Clubs—later the name was changed 
to Zonta International. 

The Zonta Club of Cambridge has 
as its President, Hazel Chamberlain. 
The service work of the Zonta Club 
of Cambridge includes contributions 
to the Community Fund, American 
Red Cross, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, Children’s Medical Center, 
Crusade for Children, Cambridge 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, as well as personal Christmas 
gifts by individual Zontians to sev- 
eral Finnish War nurses ill with 
tuberculosis, Christmas and Easter 
gifts to some of the ladies at the 
Cambridge Home for the Aged, as 
well as food packages for overseas. 


STEEL 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 





This club also contributes to schol- 
arship and organization funds. 

The major project of the club, 
initiated last year, is the Zonta Club 
of Cambridge Nurse’s Scholarship, 
which is to be given to some worthy 
student nurse at the training school 
of the Cambridge City Hospital. 

Monies for these service endeavors 
are raised through rummage sales, 
sales of Christmas and greeting 
cards, as well as other ways and 
means in which money is raised by 
individual Zontians. Several activi- 
ties are being planned to increase 
the treasury and thereby permit the 
Zonta Club of Cambridge to do an 
even better community job of ser- 
vice. 


Complete 


Commercial 
Banking Service 


County Bank | 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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COST OF LIVING CHART 


Members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce have received a 
cost of living chart. In order that members may keep the chart up-to-date, 
each month “The Magazine of Cambridge” will publish figures from the 
Division of Necessaries of Life of the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. These figures, in addition to being based on a price index, also 
are based on total expenditures for the various necessaries in Massachu- 
setts and they give a clearer picture of living costs. For instance, the in- 
crease in the necessaries other than food is a greater percentage than the 
drop of 1.38% in food, but because of expenditures the net result for the 
month was an over-all decline of 0.8%. To bring the chart up-to-date carry 
the symbols through July and add: 

August, 1948 September, 1948 


- 


MMR Ee Pore coe iac cise henetniéceenhncaccoepecoese 2024 200.1 
RON NTNN Re, Speer nck e ene ce vgs pone s cds ineeS@huronee 187.5 188.9 
RNR es Fes, socercascspsssapcivesceossens 115.4 115.6 
ROMER ETIREE SATE ING a cccasccccoscossscepteyesens sen ose 168.9 169.3 
ANIME iG Cosa eck Coveussvececovsecess0osds 134.1 135.0 
RSME Sy eee oo ceo onysss cuss ocdestiisdeonccesee 164.5 164, 


The following statement is made in the September 30 release: 


“The combined index number for September, as shown by the ‘Retail 
Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities’, 
shows a decline for the first time since March. A 1.8% drop in average 
food prices was offset by increases of 0.7% in Clothing; 0.2% in Shelter; 
0.2% in Fuel & Light and 0.7% in Sundries to result in an over-all decline 
of 0.3% for the month of September over August. The combined index 
number of 164.0 stood at 65.8% above January, 1941; 3.6% over January, 
1948, and 5.9% over a year ago. 


“FOOD: This section of the index declined 1.3% over the previous 
month as a result of lower average prices of most meat items; liver, bacon, 
ham and poultry being the only items showing advances. Fish advanced 
about 6.0%; dairy products declined 2.0% as a result of lower butter and 
cheese prices; eggs advanced 1.6%. Slight advances were also noted in some 
canned fruit and vegetables as well as prunes and dried beans. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables dropped off about 5.0% and fats and oils 1.0%. 


“CLOTHING: This section moved forward about 0.7% due to higher 
prices in all items of men’s clothing, in addition to slightly higher prices 
of women’s and girls’ coats and rubber foot wear. 


“SHELTER: Average rentals continued to move forward slightly, the 
rent index standing about 0.2% above the month of August. 


“FUEL & LIGHT: Scattered increases in the average price of range 
and fuel oil moved this section forward slightly. 


“SUNDRIES: The Sundries section of the index rose 0.7% over the 
previous month as a result of higher prices of automobiles, tires and tubes, 
men’s haircuts and scattered items in the household operation section. 


“PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00— 
SEPTEMBER, 1948—$.6098.” 
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Two Cambridge citizens, both leaders, greet each other at the Chamber of 
Commerce Annual Dinner. His Excellency Robert F. Bradford, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Honorable Michael J. Neville, 
Mayor of Cambridge, shake hands at the “United for Service” dinner. 

Mrs. Bradford and Toastmaster Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., look on approv- 
ingly. Both the Governor and the Mayor paid tribute to the civic organiza- 
tions who have united to build a better Cambridge. This year’s Annual 
Dinner Committee followed the lead of the 1947 committee by introducing 
a new star, Toastmaster Welch. 





Commercial — Advertising Whittemore Bros. Corp. 

DAVID W. NILSSON manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes 

Commercial Photographer Leather Dressings 


Leather Dyes 
Saddle Soap 
| and 
Illustration — Color | Waterproof Dressings 


149 Sidney Street 
OG Fetearror dis: 
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Portion of the head table—left to right: Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Membership Committee, Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Cambridge, and Chairman of the Advisory Board of the Salvation 
Army; Mrs. Charles M. Fosgate; Mr. Charles M. Fosgate, Chairman of the 
Annual Dinner Committee, Past President of the Rotary Club of Cambridge, 
and Past President of the Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Robert R. Duncan; 
Mr. Robert R. Duncan, 1946 Chairman of the Cambridge Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, President of the Community Federation, and immedi- 
ate Past President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. A. Oram 
Fulton; Mr. A. Oram Fulton, President of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, who paid tribute to “Bob” Duncan for his admirable administra- 
tion. President Fulton also outlined several of the problems which would 
receive the attention of the Chamber and requested the cooperation of the 
members if they were asked to serve on committees necessary to complete 
these tasks. 





99 First Street TR. 6-3623 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Fulton Improving 
HAMBER members will be 


pleased to learn that President 
Fulton has recovered from his re- 
cent operation, and will soon be back 
at the helm of the Chamber. 


Change Foster 
HE contact member for Golden 
Flake Baking Co., makers of 
“Butter Gems” is John Risch, Presi- 
dent. He takes the place of E. J. 
Dalton who passed away in June. 
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Clear the Way for Enterprise! 


From an address by National Chamber President 
EARL O. SHREVE 


N a national election campaign, it 

is timely to point out what enter- 
prise needs. When a contest for 
votes is on, some politicians always 
single out business for attack and 
blame businessmen for everything 
from the weather to the fluctuations 
of prices. 

The American people are wise to 
this attack on business. Business 
cannot be attacked as a special in- 
terest, as something apart from the 
rest of America. 

Business enterprise is America. 
The welfare of all the American 
people depends upon business, and 
more and more people are beginning 
to understand the common welfare 
that comes from business. 

Business-baiting won’t pay off in 
votes this time! 

The strength of America is evi- 
dent in the news, in the Berlin air- 
lift, the Marshall plan, the world de- 
mand for American-made goods and 
tools, in the leadership that has 
come to the United States. The 
strength of America must be main- 
tained and developed. In every way 
possible, enterprise should be en- 
couraged. 

Government policy in Washington 
in part is a hangover from the pre- 
war years of business-baiting. Those 
were the years of the Red decade, 
when leftist smearing of business 


influenced the making of the laws 
and business-baiters got on the fed- 
eral payroll. 

Remove Hostility 

It is time to remove this hostility 
to business enterprise from govern- 
ment, and to give more encourage- 
ment to business. 

First, every dollar of unnecessary 
government spending should be elim- 
inated. By unnecessary, I mean 
every dollar of expense that cannot 
be justified in the test of urgent na- 
tional need. The federal budget 
should provide a surplus for debt 
repayment. 

Secondly, the tax structure should 
be revised to reduce the over-all tax 
burden and to increase the incentive 
to take business risks. This applies 
particularly to confiscatory taxes 
that dry up the sources of risk cap- 
ital for new enterprises. 

Thirdly, business-baiting and busi- 
ness-hampering laws should be re- 
vised and reviewed. This calls for 
study and recommendations from a 
non-political approach. 

Fourthly, some of the powers over 
the public welfare concentrated in 
Washington should be returned to 
the states and to local communities. 
Community effort will pay larger 
dividends in progress to the Ameri- 
can people than impractical at- 
tempts at national planning. The 
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United States is too large, too di- 
verse, to fit mto neat patterns drawn 
in Washington. National planning 
often defeats its own ends by kill- 
ing enterprise, the main source of 
progress. 

Fifthly, government should be 
staffed with officials who under- 
stand what makes enterprise func- 
tion, and who see the need for en- 
couraging capital investment and 
new enterprise. Business-baiting in 
Washington belongs to the era of 
leftist infiltration into the seats of 
authority. Now the Reds are on the 
way out and business-baiting should 
go with them. In this respect busi- 
ness men must take a more direct 
and active part in politics and gov- 
ernment! 


Performing Miracles 

The American economy is_ per- 
forming miracles of production. The 
war production job has been follow- 
ed by the postwar job of replenish- 
ing supply lines and providing for a 
rapidly increasing population, with 
enough left over for the largest 
peacetime exports in our history. 

Now supply has caught up with 
demand in many types of consumer 
goods. The sellers’ markets are giv- 
ing way to a period of plenty. The 
farmer has done a remarkable job 
of making enterprise Synonymous 
with abundance. 

Still the country . and the 
world... urgently needs produc- 
tion ...and more production. Many, 
many billions of dollars in capital 
investment will be required in the 
United States for the expansion and 


improvement of public utilities, 
roads, railways, oil and gas facili- 
ties, schools, commercial buildings 
new manufacturing plants, hospitals. 

Add to these the large unfilled de- 
mands for housing, for automobiles, 
for household equipment of various 
kinds, for travel and recreation, and 
you have aggregate potential de- 
mand for goods and services that 
could keep employment and indus- 
trial activity at continued high levels. 

Still more, add to these the incal- 
culable demands of national defense 
and European aid for the struggle 
against Red fascism. 

Above the clamor of campaign 
oratory and the alarms of diplomatic 
crises may be heard this command 
from the American people—clear the 
way for enterprise! 


Randall Re-Elected 
T the first meeting of the Board 
of Directors, Frank W. Ran- 
dall, President of NEGEA Service 
Corporation, was re-elected National 
Councillor of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For the past sev- 
eral years he has been your liaison 
with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, as well as your 
representative at the National 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting. 
Promoted 
OBERT A. STAUFFER has 
R been appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of National Research Corpo- 
ration, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
James H. Moore has been promot- 
ed to Director of the Metals De 
partment, succeeding Mr. Stauffer. 
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Leaders Serve 

NNOUNCEMENT by the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United 
States of committee personnel for 
the ensuing Chamber year discloses 
that more than 500 business leaders 
from all states of the union will pro- 
pose Chamber policy on economic 
issues. 


An analysis of the Chamber’s 
committee structure shows that com- 
mittee members are outstanding 
leaders in their fields of business, or 
that they have been named because 
of their specialized knowledge of 
subjects with which the committee 
will deal. 


The Cambridge members are: 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, President, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
egy; member, Committee on Na- 
tional Defense. 


Bruce C. Hopper, Harvard Univers- 
ity; member, Committee on Inter- 
national Political & Social Problems. 
Charles Luckman, President, Lever 
Brothers Company; member, Com- 
mittee on Advertising and Domestic 
Distribution Department Committee. 
Edward S. Mason, Dean, Graduate 
School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University; member, For- 
eign Commerce Department Com- 
mittee. 


“The Chamber’s committee struc- 
ture”, said Ralph Bradford, Execu- 
tive Vice President, ‘is designed to 
assure the expression of local, state, 
and regional points of view as well 
as of special considerations in spe- 
cific businesses and industries. Com- 


mittee personnel is selected with 
this purpose in mind. As a result, 
the committees are able to make 
recommendations that form a basis 
for Chamber policies truly repre- 
sentative of the viewpoints of Amer- 
ican business as a whole. Their 
recommendations, of course, are sub- 
ject to review and approval of the 
National Chamber’s more than 3,000 
member organizations, voting by 
referendum or at the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

More than thirty different Cham- 
ber committees devote attention to 
the broad field of action involved 
in the National Chamber’s program. 
The list of subjects which they con- 
sider embraces the most important 
issues confronting business and the 
public today. Committees of the 
Chamber serve both to advise in 
making existing policies effective 
and to explore new fields in which 
new policies will be proposed in the 
interests of a sound national econ- 
omy. 
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Aerial Map 

ANT an aerial map of Cam- 

bridge? There is no charge 
or no “catch”. You will not be re- 
quired to guess the name of a “mys- 
tery melody” or “mystery sound”’— 
save the next twelve issues of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” and your 
aerial map of Cambridge will be 
complete. 

The Eastern Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
of Shirley Street, Boston, recently 
made an air view map of the City 
of Cambridge for the Cambridge 
Planning Board. The scale is 800 
feet to the inch. Because we believe 
many members would find such a 
map valuable in many ways, “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” has pur- 
chased a map for reproduction. The 
Eastern Aerial Surveys, Inc. and 
the Cambridge Planning Board were 
very cooperative. 

The map has been divided into 
twelve units with a slight overlap 
on each unit. Beginning with this 
issue one unit will be reproduced 
each month on pages 14 and 15 of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge”. By 
placing these sections together, at 
the end of next September you will 
have a complete air map of the city. 
The map when completed will be 
18” x 36”. Those who wish to put 
the map together each month should 
obtain a cardboard 18” x 36” and 
mark it into twelve blocks (6 x 9), 
four across the top, and_ three 
lengthwise. This month’s picture will 
go in the second square in the sec- 
ond row from the left. The air view 
this month shows the area from 


Quincy Square (left) to Newtowne 
Court and Washington Elms (right). . 
The cross formed at the top of the 
picture by the crossing of Cam- 
bridge Street and Hampshire Street 
is Inman Square. Massachusetts 
Avenue, Central Square, and Lafay- 
ette Square show plainly. 


Any member who wishes a street 
map of the city to use in conjunc- 
tion with these air views should call 
the Chamber TR 6-4100. 


Polaroid 


R. J. H. BOOTH has been ap- 

pointed Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Polar- 
oid Corporation. We welcome him to 
Cambridge. 


He comes to them from an unin- 
terrupted twenty years’ experience 
with the Bell and Howell Company, 
Chicago, where he has played a large 
part in bringing that fine company 
to its present outstanding position 
in the photographic field, most re- 
cently as Vice-President in charge 
of merchandising. They are singu- 
larly fortunate in having him join 
their organization, in a key posi- 
tion, as they undertake the public 
introduction of their camera. 7 


Mr. Booth was elected by the 
Board of Directors on October 19th, 
and will take over his duties here 
November 1. At the same meeting, 
the Board established an Executi 
Committee, of which Mr. Fuller was 
elected Secretary, in addition to hi 
duties as Vice-President and Trea 
urer. 
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Volume 9 
UR advertisers have again shown 
their cooperation by purchas- 
ing space and with this issue we 
start Volume 9 of “The Magazine 
of Cambridge’. Our thanks to the 
advertisers. We hope you’ll recipro- 
cate by purchasing their products. 
Despite the fact that the cost of 
publishing the Magazine has almost 
doubled, two issues of Volume 8 
had four extra pages. More pictures 
appeared in the last series than ever 
before. We hope to do as well this 
year and have already prepared the 
series of air photos that will give 
you an aerial map of Cambridge. 
To make “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” even more interesting mem- 
ber companies are asked to con- 
tribute news items or articles about 
their business. Pictures are welcome. 
Why not take a minute to drop us 
a line and tell us what you like or 
don’t like about the Magazine? 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” 
now goes to many parts of the coun- 
try, which means it not only repre- 
sents the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce but also Cambridge. We 
want it to be good. Will you help us? 


NEPH 

HE week of October 3-9, 1948, 

which was designated by the 
79th Congress as “National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week” 
has passed into history, but the 
efforts that were made in the weeks 
preceding and during that time still 
continue to increase the number of 
placements. The Committee, headed 
by the Honorary Chairman, His 
Honor, Mayor Michael J. Neville, 
had three successful meetings at- 
tended by representatives of nearly 
all employers in Cambridge, employ- 
ing over 25 employees. 

The radio and press carried the 
message to the public. A technicolor 
film, “Comeback” was shown to the 
Committee and its message of re- 
habilitation was well received. Mr. 
Arthur McLellan, Local Office Man- 
ager, arranged speaking dates be- 
fore Rotary and Kiwanis in Arling- 
ton and Cambridge. He wishes 
through this medium to extend his 
thanks to all who helped in this 
effort and further wishes to state 
that the efforts started through 
NEPH Week will continue in effect 
in the office for the coming year. 


Marriage Licenses 

LTHOUGH 8 less marriage 

licenses were issued in August, 
1948 than during the same period 
in 1947, the 194 issued was greater 
than the 5-year average by 23.6. 
From January through August, 
there were 1198 marriage licenses 
issued in Cambridge. 
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Portion of head table at the Annual Dinner showing, left to right: Professor 
Herbert R. Brown; Mrs. Robert H. W. Welch, Jr.; Col. John B. Atkinson; 
Mrs. John B. Atkinson; and Councillor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo. 

Professor Brown, the principal speaker, lived up to all advance notices. 
Members and guests were entertained, enthused and enlightened with his 
talk on the comic strips, “Superman Incorporated”. 

Col. Atkinson received the plaudits of those assembled, as well as deserved 
tributes from the various speakers, for his excellent administration as 
City Manager. Councillor DeGuglielmo is President of the Lions Club 
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Portion of head table at Annual Dinner—right to left: John F. Collins, 
Chief of the Cambridge Fire Department; Mrs. John F. Collins; Albert B. 
Carter, President of the Cambridge Council ot Boy Scouts, and Chairman 
of the Cambridge Chapter American Red Cross; J. Claude (Joe) Shea, Past 
Director of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, active on the National 
Affairs Committee, and Traffic and Transportation Committee, President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Cambridge; Simon (Cy) Kaplan, Past Director and 
Past Treasurer of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, active in both 
Red Cross and Community Fund activities, President of the Rotary Club of 
Cambridge; and Bessie B. Loring, active in Y. W. C. A. work, and President 
of the Quota Club of Cambridge. Hazel Chamberlain, President of the 
Zonta Club of Cambridge, and a member of the Chamber staff, is not shown 
in the picture but she acknowledged her introduction from a place at one 
of the other tables. 


V qe VT q« FUESDAY. NOV. 2 
POLLS OPEN 8 A.M.-8 P.M. 
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Above picture shows a portion of the crowd that filled the ballroom of the 
Continental Hotel for the Chamber’s Annual Dinner. Seated at the Special 
Head Table, in front of the head table, are the past presidents and directors 
of the Chamber and their wives. In front of the stage were flags and banners 
of the organizations and service clubs honored at the dinner. Oscar Elgart 
and his Hotel Belmont Orchestra entertained members and guests during 
the dinner hour. 
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Fulton Appoints Committees 


President Fulton’s standing committee appointments for 
1948-49 received the unanimous -approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors October 18. Committee appointments to date are: 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Chairman—Gordon G. Howie, Vice President, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co. 

Robert R. Duncan, President, Harvard Trust Company. 

George W. Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp. 

Simon Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer, Kaplan Furniture Co. 

Howard A. Stockwell, Treasurer, Barbour Stockwell Co. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Chairman—Francis R. Houlihan, Treasurer, Moller’s, Inc. 

Edward L. Francis, Hunneman and Company. 

George R. Giles, George A. Giles Interests. 

Glenn M. Hathaway, Holliday-Hathaway Sales Co. 

William D. McCoy, National Telephone Directory. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE* 

Chairman—Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie 
Motor Sales, Inc. 
SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE* 
Chairman—Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, The Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Co. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Omar K. Edes, Barbour Stockwell Co. 
Benjamin H. Bowden, Executive Vice President, County 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box Co. 
* Balance of committee to be appointed at a later date. 
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Employment 
HE Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security gives the 
following information about the 
Cambridge area. 

Although employment showed a 
notable improvement during the 
month of September, the gain was 
due primarily to the reopening of 
the school sessions which required 
increased numbers of trade and ser- 
vice workers. Furthermore, many of 
these jobs are being filled by stu- 
dents, a large number of whom are 
seeking part-time openings. 

Manufacturers also reported some 
small increase and from the present 
outlook, the current level of employ- 
ment will be maintained for the next 
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several months. While the candy 
manufacturers expanded seasonally 
for Christmas, Valentine and 
Mother’s Day needs, meat processors 
were forced by continuing buyer’s 
resistance to reduce work staffs, at 
least until October. A slight net re- 
duction was reported by chemical 
plants where export trade fell off 
slightly. Garment manufacturers are 
at virtual capacity with material and 
orders in better supply. The urgent 
need for stitchers is still insistent 
and according to the Cambridge 
office Employment Service records, 
there is not a stitcher available. In 
an effort to alleviate this problem, 
the office has appealed periodically 
to interested workers with this 
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classification through the medium 
of the radio. Printers are at a high 
production employment level and 
will spend the major part of the 
early Fall in a concentrated sales 
‘program. A small number of workers 
were displaced from a few rubber 
products manufacturers, otherwise 
the employment level of a year ago 
was maintained. In accord with the 
industry’s general trend, shoe fac- 
tories added a few more workers 
but will probably stay at this point 
until next Spring’s models are de- 
termined. Offsetting factors of de- 
creased demand for large metal 
products, caused by high prices, and 
‘increased needs for small metal ob- 
jects (some of which are recent in- 
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ventions), metal shortages (and 
shortages of. specially skilled me- 
chanics have contributed to cause 
employment levels in the metal 
trades to be stabilized for the past 
month. Construction is down sub- 
stantially and according to recent 
surveys of employment trends, drop- 
ped some 42%, as large projects, 
such as Lamont Library and a few 
industrial plants completed their 
programs. Little activity is expected 
in this field until after the winter, 
despite the veteran housing projects 
now ‘on the books”’. 

The area’s labor supply dropped 
substantially as employment im- 
proved here and in continguous 
areas. There are now an estimated 
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2300 available workers in the area, 
but the majority are less skilled, 
older and marginal workers for 
whom there is little demand. The 
needs for such. workers as_ steno- 
graphers, typists, skilled mechanics 
and_ skilled construction workers 
cannot be filled from this present 
supply. 


Building Permits 

HE estimated total of building 

permits issued in September 
was $363,500. Of the ten permits 
issued, the largest was for the erec- 
tion of a laboratory at 77 Massachu- 
setts Avenue for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—to cost 
$235,000. This brings the total for 
the first nine months of the year 
slightly under $7,000,000. President 
James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity has announced plans for con- 
struction of a new group of build- 
ings to be completed in 1950. The 
cost will be $3,000,000. The center 
will consist of seven dormitory 
buildings and a large commons hall 
to be located on Jarvis Field, north 
of Harvard Law School. Quarters 
will be provided for 600 graduate 
students and dining accommodations 
for 1000, as well as meeting rooms 
and recreational facilities. 
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Fourth Vet Project 

HE State Housing Board has 

approved the site for the fourth 
veterans’ housing project. This unit 
will be located on Cambridge Street, 
between Willow and Windsor Streets, 
and it will house at least 200 fam- 
ilies. These four approved locations 
will provide a minimum of 445 
dwelling units for Cambridge vet- 
erans. 


New Members 
Behr-Manning Corp. 
83 Cambridge Parkway 

J. Donald Knight 
Swan Fastener Corp. 
60 Windsor Street 

Robert Cravatts 


Cambridge Statistics 
HE September bulletin of the 
. Department of Labor and In- 
dustries shows a decrease in em- 
ployment and a gain in wages paid 
for August. These figures are re- 
leased the last of the month, too 
late for publication, and therefore, 
are a month old. If any’ membe1 
wishes the figures earlier they are 
available the first of each month at 
the Chamber office. A special bulle- 
tin is not sent as the figures are noi 
complete for the city, and show 
trends only. . 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


Who were the “Wide-Awakes” ? 


Sop wh 


~) 


Where was Haymarket Square, Cambridge? 

What Cambridge man was the founder of Hartford, Connecticut ? 
What Cambridge Mayor rose to that position from Chief of Police? 
Where did Elbridge Gerry live in Cambridge? 

Name two or three of his claims to distinction. 

Why is the phrase “Cambridge Chamber of Commerce” used by the 


staff when answering the telephone? 


> tO 00 


What was Porter Square formerly called ? 
What Cambridge church just celebrated its 100th anniversary ? 
Where was the first City Hall in Cambridge? 


Answers to above questions will be found on page 28. 


Luckman Honored 
HARLES LUCKMAN, President 
of Lever Brothers Company, 
ind a Director of the Cambridge 
Shamber of Commerce, has been 
signally honored at Rome, Italy. He 
was decorated by the Republic of 
Italy with the Star of Solidarity in 
“ecognition: of the contribution 
which hé made to Italy’s postwar 
reconstruction as Chairman of the 
President’s “Citizens Food Commit- 
see’, 
Presentation of the decoration—a 
ive-point star on a tri-color ribbon 
was made by Count Carlo Sforza, 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, at a 
ceremony at the Foreign Ministry 
in the Palazzo Chige. 

In addition to receiving the deco- 
ration from the Italian government 
Mr. Luckman was scheduled for a 
private audience with His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII on Saturday morn- 
ing, October. 16. 

Mr. Luckman, who sailed — for 
Europe on September 22 on a busi- 
ness tour of England and the Conti- 
nent, expects to return to the United 
States aboard the Queen Elizabeth, 
which is due to arrive in New York 
on November 4. 
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New M. I. T. President 


CTING on the recommendation 

of Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology since 1930, the cor- 
poration has elected Dr. James 
Rhyne Killian, Jr., vice president 
since 1945, to be the next president 
of the Institute. 

Dr. Compton has been elected 
chairman of the corporation and will 
also serve as Chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment 
in Washington. 

The elections were made at the 
annual meeting of the corporation 
late Monday and were announced by 
Dr. Compton at a special convoca- 
tion of the faculty. 

Dr. Killian, who was graduated 
from the Institute in 1926, will be- 
gin his administration as president 
designate on October 15, and his 
formal inauguration as the Insti- 
tute’s tenth president will be held in 
June. Dr. Killian, who is 44 years 
old, will be the first graduate of the 
institution to have the honor of be- 
coming its president. 

In making the announcement of 
Dr. Killian’s election, Dr. Compton 
said: 

“By electing Dr. Killian to the 
presidency of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the corpora- 
tion has fulfilled the first of my two 
greatest ambitions for our institu- 
tion. This has been to insure its 
future leadership of the highest pos- 
sible caliber well in advance of my 
own retirement. Ever since the be- 


ginning of the war Dr. Killian has 
carried a major portion of the duties 
of the President’s Office with such 
constructive imagination, good judg- 
ment and administrative skill as to 
have won the full confidence of the 
corporation, staff and student body, 
and alumni. The frequency with 
which he has been sought to advise 
or collaborate with outside agencies 
in education and public affairs, and 
to head other organizations, gives 
ample independent evidence of his 
qualifications. 


“The satisfaction and effectiveness 
with which our administration and 
staff serve M. I. T. are based on 
team work—the team work of highly 
competent men of diverse but re- 
lated professional interests, bound 
together by common ideals of edu- 
cation, research and public service. 
I am delighted that Dr. Killian is to 
become the leader of this team. I am 
as confident of his success and loyal 
support by his colleagues as I am 
grateful to him and to them for 
their generous cooperation with me 
over more than eighteen years. 

“My second ambition is to do what 
may still be within my power to 
promote the usefulness of this in- 
stitution and to secure the additional 
facilities and resources so urgently 
needed in these days of new tech- 
nological requirements and oppor- 
tunities. By appointing me as its 
chairman, the M. I. T. corporation 
gives me this great opportunity. — 

“Dr. Killian’s election at this time 
will permit us to devote time to the 
chairmanship of the Research and 
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Development Board of the National 
Military Establishment, and these 
duties will take me to Washington 
for a while. I have been asked to 
take this assignment and conditions 
are such that there seems to be no 
proper alternative to my acceptance. 
I would not feel justified in doing 
so without having first assured the 
Institute’s future administrative 
leadership.” 

The Institute’s president-elect was 
Dr. Compton’s choice as his execu- 
tive assistant in January, 1939. Dr. 
Killian was elected executive vice 
president in 1943, and vice president 

two years later. During the war 
pines when the scientific and en- 
: 
: 
: 





, 





gineering resources of the Institute 

were mobilized for service to the 
nation in research and special train- 
ing, Dr. Compton and Dr. Killian 
shared the administrative responsi- 
bility of directing a vast and com- 
plex program. Under their leader- 
ship the Institute’s staff increased 
from approximately 700 to more 
than 6,000 scientists and engineers 
who were associated with the opera- 
tion of war projects and special 
courses in various parts of the 
United States and many foreign 
countries. 


Bankers Honored 
OBERT F. NUTTING, President 
of the Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank, has been re-elected President 
of the Savings Bank Association of 
_ Massachusetts. Harry R. Andrews, 
ser of the Reliance Cooper- 


i 


| 


ative Bank, was re-elected President 
of the Massachusetts Cooperative 
Bank League. It is unusual for the 
leaders of these two large banking 
organizations to come from the same 
city, the same year. However, it is 
not unusual to turn to Cambridge 
for leadership. We Cantabrigians 
are proud that the bankers again 
have chosen these men to lead them. 
The Chamber congratulates its good 
members—“Bob” Nutting and Di- 
rector Harry Andrews. 


Registration 

NEW record has been set for 

the number of registered voters 
in Cambridge. The more than 60,000 
registered voters exceeds by over 
3,000 the mark established in 1944. 
Since the State primaries over 5000 
persons have registered. Women 
registrants outnumber the men and 
it is believed more Democrats were 
registered than Republicans. One 
reason for the unusual _ interest 
might be that both candidates for 
Governor are Cambridge citizens. 


Service Recognized 

ERVICE emblems were awarded 

five Cambridge employees of 

the Cambridge Electric Light Co. — 
by Harding U. Greene, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, and 
Floyd D. Campbell, President. 

Hector MacDonald was given a 
diamond studded gold pin for 45 
years of service. Other awards were 
made to Glenroy Taylor, John B. 
Burns, James J. Murphy and Ethel 
M. Porter. 
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Members of a political club in Cambricge who organized to assist in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln as President. 
When war was declared they became “The First Volunteers”’. 


The present Central Square. 

Reverend Thomas Hooker. 

Isaac Bradford. 

James Russell Lowell House, “‘Elmwood”’. 


Signer of the Declaration of Independence, Governor of Massachusetts 
and Vice President of the United States. 


Because nearly 20% of the calls received are wrong numbers. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. telephone number is TR 6-4010, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company is TR 6-1400, and the Somerville Chamber of Com- 
merce number is PR 6-4100. The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
number is TR 6-4100. 


Union Square. 


St. Peter’s Church on Concord Avenue. This is the second oldest Cath- 
olic church to be founded in Cambridge. 


Norfolk Street, corner of Harvard. 
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Polarized Headlights For 
Safe Night Driving 


By EDWIN H. LAND 


Reprinted from “Traffic Quarterly” 


N an era of automobile design de- 
voted to passenger comfort and 
safety, one still finds a major source 
of annoyance and discomfort that no 
manufacturer has begun to eliminate. 
I have almost never talked with an 
automobile driver who did not bitter- 
ly complain of facing the glare of an 
oncoming car on the open road. 

I say “almost” advisedly, for oc- 
casionally one meets the driver who 
stoutly contends that night-driving 
does not bother him. I suspect this 
indifference is usually due to an in- 


published by The Eno loundation. 


sensibility to danger, although indi- 
viduals vary in physiological reac- 
tions. 

An extensive program of research 
carried on at the Polaroid Corpora- 
tion in Cambridge, at the General 
Electric Company in Cleveland, and 
at the General Motors Proving 
Grounds in Detroit has resulted in 
a system of automobile headlighting 
that eliminates glare, discomfort, 
and danger. 

In this development, a formidable 
succession of problems was met and 
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solved — problems involving both. 
basic scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical engineering difficulties. It 
would be well beyond the scope of 
this article to recite them. Rather I 
shall discuss the basic difficulties of 
the present car headlights and ex- 
plain how the Polaroid system sur- 
mounts these difficulties. 


I have classified the driver reac- 
tion to heaclight glare as discom- 
fort. Actually, his experience is sub- 
stantially more complex than that 
word ordinarily connotes. He suffers 
certain direct reactions such. as eye- 
strain and fatigue that produce a 
definite sense of physical discomfort. 

More important, it seems to me, is 
the psychological reaction to dangers 
inherent in night-driving at the pres- 


ent time. Even though he may be 
entirely unfamiliar with the nature 
of these dangers, he instinctively 
reacts against them. Because there 
is no way of avoiding the hazards, 
the driver strongly dislikes night- 
driving and for the most part plans 
his trips to avoid the experience. 


Dangers of Night Driving 

Actually, these dangers can be ae- 
curately identified. They are all di- 
rectly due to the marginal visibility 
that current headlighting provides. 

Experiments to determine visibil- 
ity under carefully controlled road 
conditions were carried out under 
the direction of Val J. Roper of the 
General Electric Company. Data on 
visibility appearing throughout this 
article are taken from Mr. Roper’s 


Mr. Land, a Director of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, is President 
of the Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, chairman of the 
board, and director of research. When he entered Harvard in 1926, he was 
already deep in the problem of polarized light. Three years later he applied 
for his first patent. In 1932, he announced before a Harvard colloquium a 
complete solution. The Eastman Kodak Company obtained a license to use 
the Land polarizers as camera filters, and the American Optical Company 
obtained a similar license for the use of polaroid materials for sunglasses. 
In 1936, Mr. Land publicly demonstrated a system of eliminating headlight 
glare, a system of presenting three-dimensional motion pictures in full 
color, and variable density windows for controlling brightness of view. In 
February, 1947 Land demonstrated his newly invented camera that turns 
out a finished picture one minute after the shutter is snapped, a positive 
print in permanent form. In World War II, Mr. Land directed polaroid 
research that perfected precision plastic optical lenses used in devices for 
seeing at night; developed filters for pre-adapting the eyes of personnel for 
night duty; devised new types of light-weight stereoscopic rangefinders; 
developed searchlight filters for signaling at night. and invented an infinity 
optical ring sight used on anti-aircraft guns and bazookas. In 1935, Mr. 
Land was awarded the Hood medal of the Royal Photographic Society; in 
1937, the Cresson medal of the Franklin Institute, and in 1938 the Scott 
medal of the Philadelphia City Trusts. In 1947, he received an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree from Tufts College. He is the author of scientific 
papers in the field of polarization and in industrial research organization. 
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indings, but any interpretations or 
llustrations are my own. Visibility 
as here used is measured from an 
automobile operating at forty miles 
an hour on an obstacle consisting of 
a man-sized dummy dressed in dark 
slothing. This figure, however, is for 
che operator who is looking for an 
obstacle and must be reduced by 
some factor that will offset the ob- 
server-driver’s complete attention. 
_ The factor Mr. Roper has found 
most closely represents this average 
situation is 50 per cent. That is, the 
amexpected obstacle is seen only half 
as far as the expected. The applying 
of this factor produces an effective 
visibility of only 250 feet. At forty 
miles an hour on dry roads, the stop- 
ping distance is 165 feet,’ so that 
under these favorable and simplified 
conditions the driver’s margin of 
safety is only eighty-five feet. The 
165-foot stopping distance is based 
on the conservative speed of forty 
miles an hour. In actual driving, the 
motorist tends to exceed this speed, 
and since the stopping distance is a 
function of velocity squared, the 
margin of safety is quickly exceeded. 
Once exceeded, the driver is in effect 
constantly preceded by a danger 
zone. His safety then depends on the 
chance that no obstacle lies within 
that zone. 

The conditions outlined here are 
the best to be expected on an open 
road. They deteriorate severely when 





IThe stopping distance of 165 feet is com- 
puted using a deceleration rate of 14.5 feet 
reaction time of 


per second plus a driver 
34 second. 


the driver meets another car. Here 
we have the classic, and up to now 
unsolved, problem basic to automo- 
bile headlighting. Both drivers need 
to illuminate the road ahead, but in 
safely illuminating the part of the 
road where good visibility is most 
important, it is inevitable that each 
put a strong beam of light into the 
oncoming driver’s eyes. The present 
system of upper and lower beam 
headlights is a compromise solution, 
but neither a comfortable nor a safe 
one. For glare is still present, while 
road illumination is reduced when 
most needed. 

The effect of this situation is in- 
dicated in the curve of Figure 1. The 
ordinate of this curve is what I have 
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Figure 1. Visibility in a two-car meeting with properly used Sealed Beam 
headlights. Both cars switch to lower beams at 1200 feet. 


called “effective visibility.” It repre- 
sents the maximum visibility reduced 
by the attention factor discussed 
earlier. Here, however, an attention 
factor of 70 percent has been ap- 
plied instead of 50 percent. This 
higher figure represents Mr. Roper’s 
estimate of the increased attention 
which the driver brings to bear when 
he undertakes the meeting of an on- 
coming car. 

As the cars approach each other, 
visibility slowly falls off until at 
1200 feet it has been reduced to the 
figure obtainable with the lower 
beams. This, then, is the optimum 


point to switch to lower beams.” Dur- 
ing the last hundred feet before 
passing, the visibility reduces to 200 
feet, and application of the attention 
factor results in an effective visibil- 
ity of 140 feet. It is apparent, then, 
that during this interval, the driver, 
unable to see obstacles within his 
stopping distance, operates his auto- 
mobile into the danger area previ- 
ously mentioned. 





*The sharply rising dotted curve in Figure 
1 indicates a special visual ability in some 
of the drivers tested. Because of their faculty 
for seeking dark objects silhouetted against 
the road illuminated by the oncoming car, 
their visibility is greatly inereased for a 
short distance. 
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This discussion and the data pre- 
sented in Figure 1 are based on op- 
imum conditions; that is, a level 
‘oad and both drivers switching 
yeams at the proper time. The haz- 
irds are greatly increased by im- 
yroper use of the upper beam. Even 
the lower beam may illuminate the 
mcoming driver with a_ blinding 
orightness, if a three-degree road 
ditch is present. 


Thus the night-driver is faced 
with a constantly varying, but al- 
ways substantial, hazard. At every 
meeting he is called upon to com- 
promise between trying to look 
through the oncoming lights, watch- 
ing the road center for possible side- 
swipe, or concentrating on the right 
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edge to avoid the road shoulder, or 
a pedestrian. Guided only by his own 
instincts, he must decide on the cor- 
rect moment to depress his lights. 
Thus each passing calls for concen- 
tration, judgment, and eventually 
some positive action on his part. The 
inevitable result is fatigue, annoy- 
ance, and discomfort. 

Results of these hazards are 
amply demonstrated in the National 
Safety Council’s statistical summary, 
“Accident Facts—1947.” In spite of 
the small exposure, one-half of the 
pedestrian deaths and injuries oc- 
curred in rural areas, and of these 
rural accidents 54 per cent took place 
at night. The National Safety Coun- 
cil summarizes this situation with 
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the conclusion that “the night fatal- 
accident rate per mile traveled is 
three times as high as during the 
day.” It is reasonable to assume that 
glare and lack of visibility are im- 
portant factors in this situation. In 
addition to the accidents directly 
caused by headlights, we are cer- 
tainly justified in attributing an ad- 
ditional number to fatigue arising 
from the trying operating conditions 
previously discussed. 


Polaroid Headlights Improve 
Visibility 

In the face of the discouraging 
picture that the current lighting sys- 
tem engenders, there comes an en- 
tirely new principle of road illum- 
ination based on the use of polarized 
light. This headlight system is 
through the development stage and 
is technically ready for mass _ pro- 
duction. Tests have demonstrated 
that it will meet the requirements 
of actual road-use. 


The system is based on the prin- 
ciple that polarized light is freely 
transmitted through a_ polarizing 
medium the axis of which is paral- 
lel to the direction of the light’s 
polarization, but is extinguished’ 
when the axis is at 90 degrees. Bear- 
ing this in mind, let us assume that 
the headlights transmit light polar- 
ized at 45 degrees measured clock- 
wise from the vertical. The driver 
views the road through polarizing 
material whose axis is set in this 





’The residual brightness selected for the 


headlight application averages about 1/7 of 
that of today’s lower beam. 


same direction. Accordingly, he sees 
the road and other objects fully il- 
luminated. He now meets an ap- 
proaching car carrying identical 
equipment. The direction of polari- 
zation of the light from its head- 
lights is also at 45 degrees, but in 
this case, being viewed from ahead, 
the light reaches the driver’s viewer 
at an angle of 90 degrees to the 
axis of the viewer. Thus it is extin- 
guished. 

In the actual installation, a thin 
Sheet of polarizing material is 
cemented behind a protective glass 
plate on the headlight lens. Because 
of the light losses inherent in polar- 
ization, a much more powerful lamp 
has been designed. It uses 125 watts 
as compared with 45 watts in pres- 
ent sealed beam lights. Various 
methods of providing a second pol- 
arizing sheet for the driver to look 
through are possible, but the device 
now being used is a hinged visor, 
which may be raised or lowered 
by the driver. The headlights are 
not aimed down but are directed 
horizontally. This logical use of the 
illuminating beam is made possible 
because glare considerations are 
eliminated. . 

In addition to the polarized lights 
for open-road driving, the installa- 
tion is completed by a separate set 
of city lights. These lights are not 
polarized. When they are used, the 
viewing visor may be turned up. 
These city lights are also used in 
passing cars on the open road that 
are not equipped with polarized 
lights. Thus they are equivalent to 
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the lower beam of sealed beam 
headlights. 


It has been pointed out that the 
function of the viewer is to extin- 
guish the light from the oncoming 
car. In actual practice the viewer 
‘passes the shorter wavelengths, so 
that the approaching headlights ap- 
pear as pale blue discs but of such 
diminished intensity that no glare 
is present. The car itself, and the 
road beyond it, are clearly illumin- 
ated. The results obtainable with the 
Polaroid system are well illustrated 
in Figure 2. Here again effective 
visibility has been plotted as a func- 
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tion of the distance between the cars 
as they approach at forty miles an 
hour. The curve shows no appreci- 
able reduction of visibility even dur- 
ing the passing phase itself. A com- 
parison of this curve with Figure 1 
shows the greatly improved margin 
of safety. 

Figure 38 presents comparative 
photographs that demonstrate im- 
proved visibility during the most 
critical phase of the passing. The 
upper photograph is taken with the 
cars 200 feet apart, each illuminat- 
ing the road with conventional lower 
beams. A pedestrian fifty feet be- 
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Figure 3. Comparative visibility using Sealed Beam lower. 


yond the oncoming car cannot be 
seen. In the second picture, both cars 
are operating with polaroid lights. 
With the improved illumination and 
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with glare eliminated, the pedestrian 
is now clearly visible. 

While the polarized headlights 
achieve their fullest utility during 
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Figure 3. Using polarized headlights. Pedestrian present both photographs. 


the passing of a car, a collateral 
benefit of great importance is real- 
ized from their increased intensity 
and horizontal aiming. On the open 
road with no cars approaching, the 
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driver can raise his viewer and thus 
substantially improve his visibility. 
The photographs of Figure 4 illus- 
trate this benefit. The upper photo- 
graph shows a pedestrian illuminat- 
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Figure 4. Comparative illumination using Sealed Beam uppers. 


ed by upper beam headlights from 
a car 200 feet away. A second figure 
200 feet beyond can just be seen. 
The lower photograph shows the 
same situation illuminated by Polar- 
oid lights. Both men are now visible. 
Transition from Old to New Lights 

Polarized headlighting achieves its 
maximum usefulness when all cars 
on the open road are equipped with 
it. It is probably true that this opti- 
mum situation cannot obtain immed- 
iately but must be achieved gradu- 
ally. How long the period of transi- 
tion will take is exceedingly difficult 
to predict. Assuming that all manu- 
facturers adopt polarized headlights 


at the same time (and the develop- 
ment was carried out with the co- 
operation of the entire industry), our 
studies indicate that more than 75 
per cent of the single cars you meet 
at night would be polarized within 
five years, even if no old cars are 
converted. The situation is more com- 
plex where the meetings involve sey- 
eral cars, and this would tend to 
extend the period of transition. On 
the other hand, successful conversion 
of old cars, for which a system not 
requiring generator changes is avail- 
able, might reduce this period sub- 
stantially. The time element, how- 
ever, does not in itself constitute any 
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Figure 4. Using Polarized Headlights. 


more of a problem than in the pres- 
ent transition to sealed beam lamps. 
Ultimate results would amply justify 
the interim period. 

A most important question arises 
when we consider this transition 
period. What will be the effect of the 
more powerful lamps in _ passings 
that involve old cars? First consider 
the proper use of the lights. The 
driver views the road through his 
polarized visor. He sees an approach- 
ing vehicle. If its lights are blue, he 
knows it is equipped like his own, 
and they pass each other with full 
illumination. Should the oncoming 
lights look white, the driver knows 


he is meeting an old car. He then 
switches to his city lights, and the 
passing is accomplished under the 
same conditions as with sealed beam 
lights. 

Next consider the situation under 
improper use where the operator 
fails to switch to city lights. Road 
tests under these conditions disclose 
that while the annoyance of facing 
the brighter polarized lights is 
greater than facing upper beams of 
present lamps, the actual hazard as 
measured by visibility distances is 
not increased. In other words, even 
with improper use, the situation is 
no worse than when present equip- 
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ment is similarly mishandled. How- 
ever, the polarized lights enable the 
old car driver to get some measure 
of protection against the careless 
driver, a protection not available 
with. existing lights. By equipping 
his car with an inexpensive polariz- 
ing visor he can completely elimin- 
ate the glare. 

In terms of increased beam candle 
power, the transition is comparable 
to the switch to sealed beam lights 
in 1940. This was accomplished with 
little unfavorable reaction. 

The question of added cost is nat- 
urally a matter of interest and im- 
portance in a system that will be a 
part of all automotive equipment. 
The new lamp is designed to oper- 
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ate at the same voltage as the pres- 
ent one. Thus it does not require a 
change in battery. Accordingly the 
increased power is achieved by using 
a heavier filament. To compensate 
for the added load a larger gener- 
ator is necessary. Also heavier wir- 
ing is used. Switching is accomplish- 
ed by a relay to avoid undue voltage 
drops in the circuit. These under- 
the-hood changes plus the viewing 
visor and lamps comprise the addi- 
tional cost features. The automobile 
industry estimates that an increase 
of at least $30 in the retail price 
will cover these items. 

Even if this estimate proves accu- 
rate, in terms of current accessory 
costs, it should not be objectionable. 
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It is of course true that the new car 
buyer would pay this added sum for 
ultimate glare-free benefits, not all 
of which would accrue immediately. 
However, he realizes at once the im- 
proved visibility from the greater 
illumination. And this he can enjoy 
under every operating condition that 
now permits him to use his upper 
beam. 

Polarized Lights Will Lessen 

Congestion 

While I have thus far chosen to 
emphasize the contribution to safety 
and comfort the new lights will 
make, there is a collateral benefit of 
much importance. Based upon the 
enthusiastic reaction of all who have 
had the opportunity to drive cars 
equipped with polarized lamps in a 
road test, I feel safe in predicting 
that when the majority of vehicles 
is fitted with these headlights, there 
will be a major change in long-dis- 
tance driving habits. Many trips now 
made during daylight hours will be 
made at night. For, with the major 
cause of discomfort removed, the 
motorist will seek to avoid the con- 
stantly increasing congestion of 
highways during the day. The result 
will be that roads, now primarily a 
daytime transportation system, will 
be used around the clock. The im- 
plications of such a change are in- 
deed great in terms of potential sav- 
ings—savings not alone for the tax- 
payer in road construction costs, but 
for the commercial user of motor 
vehicles to whom hours on the road 
represent direct costs. 

In visualizing the polaroid system 


in general use, I frequently think in 
terms of driver-comfort. It is not 
too far afield to draw a parallel with 
the self-starter. Certainly here was 
a device that eliminated many broken 
arms and strained backs, yet today 
we do not regard the self-starter as 
a safety measure but as a major 
revolution in convenience. Similarly, 
I believe that when polarized lights 
are standard on all cars, we will re- 
gard them less in terms of a reduced 
accident rate, and more for the part 
they play in making night automo- 
bile travel as comfortable and com- 
monplace as night-travel by air or 
train. Thus a more comfortable driv- 
ing would result directly from a 
safer driving. . 
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Aerial Map 

HE map in this month’s issue 

of “The Magazine of Cambridge” 
shows another one-twelfth of Cam- 
bridge. If you followed the sugges- 
tion in last month’s issue—using a 
cardboard 18” x 36” and marking it 
in 12 squares (4 across and three 
down), this month’s picture will go 
in the second square in the second 
row on the left. Last month’s picture 
of the Central Square area should 
be placed in the second row down, 
and third row in from the left. As 
you place the pictures together to 
form one-sixth of Cambridge, there 
will be a slight overlap noted. This 
should be trimmed to match so that 
the scale of 800 feet to the inch can 
be used. 

The most prominent feature of 
this month’s picture is the Cam- 
bridge Common and Harvard Square. 
Just below on the river front you 
will note the car barns, which as 
stated in the July issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge”, are locat- 
ed on “one of the most valuable 


pieces of land in the city”. The white 
spots shown in the upper left hand 
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corner of the picture are the clay 
pits of A. H. Hews & Co., Inc. (pot- 
tery). 

Individually the maps are not too 
impressive, but as each month passes 
and the various sections are placed 
together, the city will take shape. 
The completed map will be worth 
having. 


Admission Free 

OU are invited to attend the 

16th Annual Business Show 
sponsored by Boston Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants. This will be held in Horticult- 
ural Hall, Boston on December 7, 8, 
and 9 from 2:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
The exhibition features business ma- 
chines, modern office furniture, sys- 
tems, forms, and other time-saving 
and money-saving devices. Each. year 
the local business men are given this 
opportunity to see the latest im- 
provements in business equipment at 
one central spot. Approximately 30 
large companies are listed as exhibi- 
tors. Admission is free. 













DECEMBER 7-8-9 


16th ANNUAL BUSINESS SHOW 
Boston Chapter 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 






2 P.M.-10 P.M. 
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Safe Xmas 

GAIN this year the Chamber’s 

Industrial Fire Protection and 
Safety Committee poses the question, 
“Where will you find housing if your 
home should burn on December 25?” 
At the risk of being repetitious the 
committee again warns that every 
year for a period from a few days 
prior to Christmas to New Year’s 
Day a plague of fires rages through- 
out the country. This season of the 
year is particularly hazardous be- 
cause of the accumulation of Christ- 
mas wrappings, dry Christmas trees, 
faulty lighting, and flammable deco- 
rations. A tree placed in water is as 
safe as one treated with fireproof- 
ing chemicals. It should be placed so 
that standing or fallen, it cannot 
block a doorway which might be 
needed to use as an escape from the 
room. 

Our retailers and apartment house 
owners are asked to be especially 
careful not to use flammable decora- 
tions, and to remove all waste ma- 
terials at once. 

Let’s have no Christmas calamities 
in Cambridge. 


Make Plans 
hte National Chamber’s 37th An- 
nual Meeting will take place in 
Washington next Spring, May 2 
through May 5. As in the past, or- 
ganization people from all over the 
country will converge upon the Na- 
tion’s Capitol, and will be afforded 
the opportunity of hearing national 
and international figures discuss the 
vital questions of the times. If you 
wish to be a delegate from your 
Chamber let us know and make your 
plans accordingly. 
Employment Statistics 
7 \Gavese experiencing a Seasonally 
stimulated gain during Septem- 
ber, the employment level was main- 
tained throughout October. There 
have been no major developments 
during the month of October but 
minor offsetting factors contributed 
to stabilizing the employment level. 
Food processors continue at a high 
point with candy manufacturers at 
a seasonally high point. Lack of re- 
ceipts of animals have forced meat 
processors to keep production staffs 
lower than anticipated. Workers laid 
off from garment trades at the be- 
ginning of the month were being re- 
called gradually by the end of the 
month. But the trade generally is 
characterized as highly competitive 
where manufacturers are forced to 
proauce a cheaper quality garment 
on a greater machine production 
basis. Chemical plants showed no 
change yet the foreign market is 
decreasing and may be threatening. 
Printers and publishers show only 
minor fluctuations, at most. Shoe 
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plants are low although much is ex- 
pected from the national shoe shows. 
The metal trades alone seem to be 
in the longest period of reduced em- 
ployment levels. Although there have 
been some further declines during 
October, these have been induced by 
decreased demand and lack of metal 
supplies. Furthermore, the end of 
the year seems to be a period of 
leveling off in activity. Retail trade 
has not yet begun to pick up season- 
ally but this is expected momentar- 
tly. 

The full effect of returns to school, 
plus replacements of these people in 
industry, was not reflected in the 
labor supply until the latter part of 
October. Between September and Oc- 
tober the number of available work- 
ers dropped by more than 200, but as 
this article goes to press in mid- 
November there is a definite but 


slight increase in the count so that 
an estimated 2100 workers now are 
available. 

The number of marginal workers 
in this group is to be reckoned with, 
but there is a far larger count of 
workers who have a specific type of 
training but little experience. Em- 
ployers are very selective and, there- 
fore, restrictive. 

In spite of the relatively large 
numerical count, as the Cambridge 
housing program begins there is a 
serious shortage of bricklayers and 
virtually all other skilled construc- 
tion tradesmen. The first planned 
housing program is actually under 
way, and five large projects will be 
started next spring. Because of the 
already critical shortage of workers 
it is feared that the spring program 
may be crippled by this one factor 
alone. 


COST OF LIVING CHART 


The figures below are given to help you keep your Cost of Living Chart 
up-to-date. Many members are using these charts in labor contract negotia- 
tions as they represent the best local figures available. 


Food 
Clothing 
Shelter 


Be) al 2 ty tececesssesetnacanteres 


Sundries 
Combined 


eee reer r eres ese ee sesseeeesseseseseseeeeeee 


eee eee rere eee sree eee eeeeeeseeeeeeee 


Peer ce rersssoeeeeeeseeeeeseeeresesesee 


PTeUUTUUE eee 


eee etre eeeeeesereseeseseresseseere 


September, 1948 October, 1948 
rhigee 200.1 195.0 
Sere 188.9 190.1 
ae ees 115.6 115.8 
ee 169.8 169.7 
Seanad 135.0 136.4 
ois 164.0 162.6 


The following statement is made in the October 30 release of the 
Division on the Necessaries of Life of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00—October, 1948—= 


$.6150. 


En 


99 First Street 


TR. 6-3623 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC, 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
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Roster Change Lehigh Metal Products, Inc. has 


oe been obliged to move. This com- 
UE to the demolition of the old pany’s new address is 275 Beacon 


Shoe and Leather Building to Street, Somerville, and the phone 
make way for an apartment house, number is UN 4-9500. 





Lifebuoy with its Purifying Ingredient 


GETS SKIN CLEANER 


STOPS ‘‘B. 0.’ as no other leading soap can! 


In 820 scientific tests 
doctors proved it! 


The cleaner you get your skin, 
the doctors found, the safer you 
are from “B.O.” (body odor). 
After comparing the effects of 
daily baths with different soaps, 
the doctors say you are cleaner, 
safer from ‘“B.O.” when you 
take your daily bath with L#fe- 
buoy. Doctors say Lifebuoy’s 
clean-smelling purifying ingre- 
dient makes the difference. And 
this same purifying ingredient 
actually makes Lifebuoy mz/d- 
er. Get Lifebuoy today! 


LIFEBU OY so refreshing 


so inild 


























ANOTHER 
FINE 
LEVER 
PRODUCT 





Lifebuoy is used in the homes of 


40 million considerate Americans USE IT DAILY 
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Scale model of America’s most unusual apartment building soon to be 
erected by the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company on land leased 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology on Memorial Drive in Cam- 
bridge. This 12-story ultra-modern housing project will contain 261 apart- 
ment units, totaling 1,000 rooms, and each apartment will have its own 
private balcony overlooking the beautiful Charles River Basin. Its value 


will approximate $3,000,000. 
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$3,000,000 APARTMENT HOUSE 
FOR CAMBRIDGE 


NNOUNCEMENT of the erec- 

tion of the most unusual apart- 
ment building in America at 100 
Memorial Drive in Cambridge, was 
made jointly by Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

The two presidents also officially 
revealed for the first time that these 
two old New England institutions 
have been cooperating for nearly 
two years in developing means for 
partially solving the pressing need 
for rental housing. In the course of 
this analysis, housing throughout 
this country, and in several others, 
has been closely examined with par- 
ticular attention given to the appli- 
cation of new ideas and materials. 

Seale models of the entire project 
and of several typical room layouts 
reveal an interesting plan with many 
novel and practical features which 
take fullest advantage of the attrac- 
tive location and provide dwelling 
units with vistas more like country 
homes than city apartments. 

The site, with 430 feet of frontage 
on the colorful Charles River Basin, 
was occupied by the dilapidated Shoe 
and Leather Exposition Building ad- 
joining the Technology president’s 
house, a short block from the Ken- 
dall Square subway station. The two 


and one-third acre tract has been 
leased by M.I.T. to New England 
Mutual for sixty years. The insur- 
ance company will own and operate 
the apartment house during this 
period, at the end of which time it 
will become the property of M.I.T. 

President Smith of New England 
Mutual called attention to the fact 
that this was the insurance com- 
pany’s first venture in investment 
housing, and emphasized that the 
company’s directors and officers had 
charged the architects and engineers 
with balancing today’s construction 
costs of about $3 millions against 
reasonable rent charges, and with 
creating a modern post-war building 
which would satisfy a continuing 
need over the years and which would 
contain the most advanced ideas in 
apartment living. 

“New England Mutual has been 
making exhaustive studies of the 
possibilities in this field ever since 
a change in the Massachusetts law 
made it possible for mutual life in- 
surance companies to invest funds in 
this manner,” Mr. Smith stated. ““We 
are especially happy to have the op- 
portunity to join forces with M.I.T., 
thus enabling some of the best brains 
in America to go to work on this 
particular development.” 

The design embodies a new con- 
ception of multiple dwellings, 12 
stories in height, providing a large 
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living balcony, maximum ventilation 
and unsurpassed view for each apart- 
ment. There will be 261 dwelling 
units, consisting of studio, one, two, 
and three bedroom apartments total- 
ling approximately 1000 rooms. 
Plans call for open, spacious rooms 
with large areas of glass, including 
a glass wall at the end of each liv- 
ing-room looking out across the bal- 
cony. Roominess and privacy are in- 
creased by the use of a new prin- 
ciple in elevator access, in which. the 
elevators stop only at every third 
floor. On these floors, there are cor- 
ridors with private stairways to each 
apartment on the floors immediately 
above and below. All apartments on 
the non-corridor floors are thus given 
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NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
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maximum outside exposure, afford- 
ing much more light, quietness and 
through ventilation. Corridor-floor 
apartments, generally of the one 
bedroom size, have all rooms over- 
looking the river. 

The main structure and its two 
wings are placed at angles which 
will take advantage of the sunlight 
and prevailing breezes and will also 
insure maximum privacy in the 
apartments. Generous gardens and 
play areas are provided by the open 
plan, and the lower lobby will con- 
tain space for stores for the conven- 
ience of tenants of the building. 
There will also be a connecting gar- 
age with parking space both inside 
and on its roof. 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 





Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Executive Offices 

38 Memorial Drive 
Incorporated 1900 
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Dr. Killian, President of M.I.T., 
stated that he and his associates are 
entering into this project with en- 
thusiasm, for it will mark a long 
step toward the solution of a prob- 
lem in faculty housing which has 
grown increasingly acute since the 
war. 

“In recent years there has been a 
substantial expansion in our staff,” 
he said, “with the result that most 
newcomers have had to go many 
miles from the Institute in order to 
find suitable accommodations for 
their families. We have felt it im- 
portant that additional modern liv- 
ing facilities be provided near at 
hand for the convenience of the staff 
and to provide more community life 


oy Dy 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


as an integral part of an urban: in- 
stitution. This timely building pro- 
ject should now make our objective 
possible of realization.” 

In this connection, President Smith 
of New England Mutual pointed out 
that first choice of rentals will be 
given to veterans, M.I.T. faculty 
staff, married students and close as- 
sociates. ‘‘No application from any- 
one can be accepted at this time,” 
he said. ‘““When the building is near- 
ing completion, a more definite an- 
nouncement will be made, concerning 
apartments available to the public 
and the rents to be charged.” 

The architects, Wm. Hoskins 
Brown, Robert Woods Kennedy and 
Carl Koch, with consultants Vernon 
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Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 
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rakadia 
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253 NORFOLK STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ever tasted. 
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DeMars and Ralph Rapson, are all 
on the staff of M.I.T.’s School of 
Architecture and Planning. They 
have been associated as a group, for 
this project, with the well known 
firm of Thomas Worcester, Inc., as 
the architects and engineers for the 
insurance company. They have work- 
ed closely with William W. Wurster, 
Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at M.I.T., with New 
England Mutual’s Architectural Con- 
sultant, A. Osborne Willauer, and 
with a number of housing and real 
estate management specialists. 


“We feel that many features of 
the new apartment will be looked 
upon as an advance in present day 
thinking and that the opportunity 
afforded every tenant to step out- 
doors onto a large size balcony, will 
make these rental units unusually 
desirable ‘in town’ dwellings,” Dean 
Wurster said. 


Demolition of the existing build- 
ings is well under way and the con- 
tractor, George A. Fuller Company, 
has scheduled completion for the 
early summer of 1950. 


George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
286 Portland Street 
KI rkland 7-0550 
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Building Permits 


CTOBER was a disappointing 

month from the standpoint of 
building permits issued in Cam- 
bridge. One permit for a_ single 
house, valued at $22,000, was grant- 
ed. Permits valued at $90,566 were 
issued for alterations and non-resi- 
dential structures. Permits issued for 
new construction, alterations, addi- 
tions, etc., for the first 10 months 
of the year now total $8,521,146. New 
construction totals less than $7,000,- 
OOO. 
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Manufacturers of 
Leather Belting 


Power Transmission 
Appliances 


OLMSTED-FLINT 
CORPORATION 


Main and Portland Streets 
TR owbridge 6-7540 
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45 Years of Progress 


By DWIGHT H. ANDREWS 


Chairman, Christmas Seal Committee 


HIS year the Cambridge Tuber- 

culosis and Health Association 
completes its 45th. year of service to 
the community ...a period during 
which the tuberculosis death rate 
has been cut from more than 200 
per 100,000 to.52.1 in 1947. 

Founded on October 30, 1903, in 
response to an investigation which 
revealed “the case of the consump- 
tive” as the greatest community 
need, the Association from the first 
has ranked as one of the best health 
agencies of the city and indeed, one 
of the most progressive organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country. 

Named the Cambridge Tubercu- 
losis Aid and Education Association, 
and changed the following year to 
the Cambridge Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, it has the distinction of 
being the second oldest city tubercu- 
losis association in America and is 
a year older than the National 
Tuberculosis Association, with which 
it is affiliated. 

The work of the Association in 
the beginning centered around the 
care of tuberculosis patients who at 
that time were cared for largely in 
their homes because there were few 
sanatoria facilities. Rutland State 
Sanatorium, built in 1898, it will be 


recalled, was the first tuberculosis 
sanatorium in the country. 

Weekly clinics were established at 
the office of the Association, and the 
one paid worker, Miss Mabel Greeley, 
later Mrs. Smith, whom many Cham- 
ber of Commerce members knew, 
spent her entire time visiting the 
homes and raising money for the 
hoard of patients who needed sana- 
torium care. 

In 1906, the Association petitioned 
the City Council to build a consump- 
tive hospital department to care for 
legal residents suffering from tuber- 
culosis. This the city did two years 
later in the form of a day camp 
located on the site of the present 
tuberculosis hospital. Still later, this 
camp was enlarged to provide perm- 
anent quarters for fifty patients. 

It is interesting to note that at a 
very early date the Association 
worked with Cambridge industries 
in the promotion of the examination 
of industrial employees for tubercu- 
losis. This was not done by the pres- 
ent efficient method of mass chest 
X-ray surveys, but through exam- 
ination by stethoscope, which. we now 
know to be effective only in far ad- 
vanced cases. 

Early also the Association became 
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interested in the improvement of so- 
cial conditions which, while not the 
cause of tuberculosis, provide situa- 
tions in which tuberculosis flourishes. 
The study on housing made by the 
Association in 1909, which led to the 
formation of the Cambridge Hous- 
ing Committee, is an illustration of 
this. 

Relieved of the responsibility of 
the care of the tuberculosis patient 
by an Act of the State Legislature 
in 1916, which made it compulsory 
for cities to provide for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis patients, the 
Association turned its entire atten- 
tion to health education and tubercu- 
losis prevention. 

It was during this period that much 
was done for undernourished chil- 
dren and those exposed to tubercu- 
losis. Preventorium care was provid- 
ed at Sharon Sanatorium, and the 
Association promoted open-air class- 
rooms in the Cambridge public 
schools. It also established and main- 
tained for many years’ Sunshine 
Camp to provide summer care for 
these children. Cambridge industrial- 
ists and service clubs contributed 
generously to these activities, espe- 
cially Sunshine Camp, which was 
personally known alike to local busi- 
nessmen and industrialists through 
their annual visits to the camp. 

- Scientific investigation found that 
preventorium and summer care did 
little to prevent future breakdowns 
in children that had been exposed to 
tuberculosis. This resulted in the As- 
sociation’s directing its activities to 
case finding procedures in an effort 
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to find undiscovered cases of tuber- 
culosis among the adult population 
and bring them under supervision 
before the spread of infection had 
occurred. 

Again Cambridge industry showed 
an active interest in the welfare of 
its workers and in the health of the 
community by being among the first 
to participate in the mass chest X- 
ray surveys. A mobile unit was pur- 
chased by the tuberculosis associa- 
tions of the State and donated to the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health, which assumed the responsi- 
bility of the maintenance of the 
service and the follow-up of patho- 
logical conditions found through the 
X-rays. 

Since the program started in Cam- 
bridge in 1940, more than 90,000 
people have been X-rayed through 
cooperative programs. A large per- 
centage of these has been industrial 
workers. 

The program has resulted not only 
in the finding of unsuspected and 
early cases of tuberculosis; but it 
also has revealed other abnormal 
conditions. Often it has meant the 
cifference between life and death; in 
all cases, it has meant the saving of 
human resources in terms of shorter 
periods of incapacity due to illness — 
and in the reduction of lowerd effi- | 
ciency and productivity. 

The urgency of completing the job 
of chest X-raying every adult in 
Cambridge, so well begun in the 
Community X-ray Survey last 
spring, is obvious. This coming year 
a special effort will be made to reach 
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every un-X-rayed adult living or 
working in Cambridge, for until 
every undiscovered case is found and 
treated tuberculosis will continue to 
flourish, and spread. The campaign 
must be even more intensive and 
continuous if we are to attain the 
same success in the eradication of 
tuberculosis as has been achieved in 
the control of smallpox. 

The Christmas Seal alone has paid 
for the tuberculosis activities of the 
Association in addition to paying for 
the administrative expenses of other 
public health programs which the 
Association has assumed in an effort 
to give the best service to the com- 
munity at the least possible cost. 
For example, in 1947, 84% of the 
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Association’s income for operating 
expenses came from the sale of 
Christmas Seals. 

There is no need to call to the 
attention of Chamber of Commerce 
members the extreme difficulty of 
financing a program at a time when 
costs are high and the purchasing 
power of the dollar is low. 

I am confident that Cambridge 
businessmen and industrialists will 
express their appreciation of the 
problem facing the Board of Man- 
agers of the Cambridge Tuberculosis 
and Health Association by assuming 
a generous share of the expense of 
maintaining this community service 
for the coming year. 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
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The Seal that lives... and lets live 


Christmas Seals live throughout the year... 
make possible 365 days of tuberculosis education, 
X-ray examination, patient rehabilitation and 
medical research. 


The result? Since 1907 it is estimated that they 
have helped save an average of ninety thousand 
lives a year. 


As always, the 1949 program of the tuberculosis 
associations will be financed by your purchase of 
Christmas Seals. So please, take just a moment — 
send in your contribution today. 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Recause of the importance of . C - 
the above message, this space The Ma gazine of ambridge 


has been contributed by 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“One of New England’s Best Hotels” 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
: Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 


2 Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 


‘See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
j Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 


Have Lighting That’s Inviting 
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“Planned Lighting” points up the attractive 
lunch counter and makes shopping for shelved 
goods easier at Spilewski’s Market, 222-224 Broadway 


IT’S EASY TO BUILD REPEAT BUSINESS 
By Using Our “Light Planning Service” 


Today’s shopper prefers a bright, cheery store. Good lighting makes 
the most of facilities, displays and merchandise — brings customers | 
back again. Our lighting engineers will gladly recommend a plan to 
give you the most for your lighting dollar. This service is absolutely 
free. Phone today. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


Iluminating Division TR 6-3100 Ext. 350 
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Improve Your Property 


4 36 month F. H. A. LOANS for 
Bank Borrowing Painting, Insulation, Roofing, 


‘ Siding, Plumbing. Heating 
ZS BEST Equipment, Remodeling, ete. | 


Amount 36 Monthly 
You Need Payments at 
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THE SEEDS OF ENTERPRISE 


From an address by National Chamber President 
EARL O. SHREVE 


HE future of the world, certain- 

ly of the western democracies, 
depends upon the progress of the 
American enterprise system. 


To make America strong for her 
task, for the good of the American 
people, for the safety of the west, 
the country needs a thorough study 
and overhaul of its tax laws. 


The country is under-invested. 
Federal fiscal policies have resulted 
in over-production of money and 
under-investment of capital. Tens of 
billions of dollars in new investment 
are needed in manufacturing indus- 
try, public utilities, oil and gas pipe- 
lines, transportation, construction, 
services of various kinds. 


It is time to plant more seeds of 
enterprise so that there will be a 
harvest of jobs and goods for the 
nation’s rapidly growing population, 
so that America can fulfill its role 
as the stronghold of western free- 


dom. What Taxes Do 

The present tax structure discour- 
ages risk-taking through equity 
financing for several reasons. These 
reasons include: 

First, steeply graduated individ- 
ual income taxes reduce or kill in- 
centive to take risks on the part of 
investors who in the past provided 
new enterprise with much of the 
venture capital that goes into equi- 
ties. 
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Secondly, the present tax struc- 
ture taxes earnings twice: first 
through the corporate income tax 
and then through the individual in- 
come tax on dividends. 


Thirdly, the capital gains tax takes 
part of the winnings but does not 
permit proportionate write-off of 
capital losses. 

Fourthly, depreciation allowances 
are too low in relation to present 
plant replacement costs, forcing 
business to draw upon reserves and 
to re-invest an over-large part of 
current earnings. As a result, divi- 
dend payments lag and_ equities 
suffer. 

Moreover, credit regulations dis- 
criminate against the market for 
equity financing. 


What Could Be Done 


A few changes in the tax struc- 
ture would help greatly to stimulate 
the flow of equity capital into enter- 
prise. For example: 


End the double tax on dividends. 

Limit income taxes to a maximum 
of 50 per cent of income. 

Revise the capital gains tax, which 
operates as a capital levy during an 
inflationary period. 

After two decades of depression 
and war, the country is ready for a 
great era of development. There are 
no natural boundaries to this new 
era. Yet it is to be expected that 
industry might hesitate—driven by a 
feeling of insecurity—by the fear 
that unnatural boundaries might be 
placed short of the horizon—placed 


by government, and by the mis- 
understanding of the people them- 
selves. 


I can only hope that we will not 
hesitate—and that we will find no 
cause for such fears. For the future 
can be very clear. Industrial devel- 
opment is our goal. Europe needs it. 
The countries to the south of us can 
use our know-how. And here at 
home, the area for expansion is 
broad. There is no limit to the thing's 
that our people not only need but 
want. Production means jobs. And 
jobs mean money to buy the things 
we all produce. 


And we need that production— 
and those jobs—in order to stabilize 
our economy—equally as much as 
we need them to raise our standards 
of living. For all of our current pros- 
perity, this country has a heavy: debt 
incurred during the war years— 
when material, as well as men, were 
expendable. Too, regrettable though 
it is, we need more money to spend 
for more expendables—more mater- 
ials of war—that we may rebuild 
our defenses against new threats 
from the outside. 


New Sources Needed 


It is evident, then, that to carry 
our heavy debt and our defense bur- — 
dens as well as to develop our econ- 
omy, the country needs new sources 
of revenue, new sources of jobs and 
income. The best way to get these 
new sources of income is by encour- 
aging capital investment and new 
enterprise—money and productivity 
are synonomous. 
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What the tax collector might lose 
temporarily through revision in the 
tax structure would come back to 
the Treasury several-fold in the long 
run. The seed will repay itself many 
times in the fruit of the harvest. 

The Great Depression—the decade 
of business-baiting with its tax and 
money tinkering—is fone. 


The world is changed. America 
has risen to a role of world leader- 
ship and American enterprise holds 
new meaning for western civiliza- 
tion. 


Let us plant, and nourish, the seeds 
of enterprise now. Then we can look 
forward to a harvest of continued 
prosperity, security and freedom. 
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Luckman Honored 

HARLES LUCKMAN, President 

of Lever Brothers Company, 
and a Director of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, has again 
been honored. At a special ceremony 
held at the French Embassy he was 
decorated with the ribbon of a 
“Chevalier” in the French National 
Order of the Legion of Honor by 
Ambassador Henri Bonnet. The 
award was made as a token of the 
gratitude of France for the services 
which he rendered as Chairman of 
President Truman’s Citizens Food 
Committee. 
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Harvard Trust 

NEW series of colorful folders 
A is being distributed by the 
Harvard Trust Company. The sub- 
ject matter is slanted to appeal to 
women. On the inside of each folder 
it states, “America’s Wealth and 
Spending are being Controlled In- 
creasingly by Women’. Reasons for 
this series by the Harvard Trust are 
Women spend 80% of all money ex- 
pended for food in this country, 67% 
of all money spent for consumer’s 
goods, and 75% of all money spent 
for clothing. Women own 40% of all 
U. S. homes, 48% of all the stock in 
U. S. railroads, and 70% of the en- 
tire private wealth of the nation. In 
short, Women constitute a major 
market for goods and services, and 
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play a key role in keeping the wheels 
of business turning. 
Congratulations to Arthur Wright 
and the Harvard Trust Company for 
another series of folders which is 
unique in institutional advertising. 


Education Committee | 
| Bacerers Fulton has appointed 
an Education Committee to co- 
operate with the newly-appointed 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Officers of the Cambridge School 
System. The Committee will consist 
of: Chairman, J. W. Mann, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Miss Carolyn Holt, 
J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc.; Abbott 
Nile, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.; 
Glenn Perduyn, Cambridge Y.M.C.A.; 
S. D. Wonders, The Carter’s Ink Co. 
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Portion of head table at Chamber’s first luncheon of the 1948-49 season. 
Directors who retired September 30, and last year’s Officers received 
“Certificates of Appreciation” which can be seen on the table. Left to 
right—Raymond C. Sullivan, Proprietor of R. C. Sullivan Co., Chairman 
of the Chamber’s House Committee last year, and Director of the Chamber 
for three years; James P. Borland, member of the real estate firm of 
Dudley & Borland, Chairman of the Chamber’s House Committee in 1946-47, 
and Director of the Chamber for three years; George W. Hinman, President 
of the Hinman Asbestos Corp., Chairman of the 1945-46 House Committee, 
a member of this year’s Finance Committee, and Director of the Chamber 
for three years; Frederick H. Nickels, Vice-President of the Chamber, and 
Chairman of this year’s Speakers’ Committee; Donald Spencer, President 
of the Cambridge Civic Association. 


In view of the requests of policemen and firemen for pay increases, 
Mr. Spencer’s talk, “How Much Can We Stand?” was timely and of great 
interest. He cited facts and figures from the survey being made by the 
Cambridge Research Association, which showed that Cambridge policemen 
and firemen at present are among the highest paid. While not objecting to 
some wage increase for policemen and firemen his question of, ‘What is a 
fair amount to give these men and still be able to consider other city 
employees ?’’, is in line with the position taken by the Chamber. 
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Portion of head table at luncheon. Left to. right—A. Oram Fulton, 
President of the Chamber, who received a certificate for his services as 
Vice-President last year; Robert R. Duncan, President of the Harvard Trust 
Company, President of the Chamber last year, Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber in 1946-47, and a Director for three years; H. Coleman Moore, Jr., 
Secretary and Treasurer of the New England Gas and Electric Association, 
and all the subsidiaries except one, Treasurer of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company, Clerk of the Chamber 1946-47, Treasurer of the Chamber 1947-48, 
and a Director for three years; Robert W. Fawcett, President and Treas- 
urer of Robert Fawcett & Son Co., Inc., Treasurer of the Chamber this year, 
who received a certificate for his services as Clerk of the Chamber last year; 
Dr. Harry R. Tosdal, Professor of Business Administration, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School, and Director of the Chamber for three years. 
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Unusual Celebration 
HE first of this month an un- 
usual celebration took place in 
Cambridge. The event heralded an- 
other “first in Cambridge”. 

For the first time in history, rep- 
resentatives of a furniture manu- 
facturing concern and a labor union 
signed a contract giving the union 
members a share in the production 
values they help to create. Isaac 
Kaplan, president of the Kaplan 
Furniture Company makers of Bea- 
con Hill Collection furniture, Cam- 
bridge, Howard Litchfield, local bus- 
iness agent for the Allied Furniture 
Workers, U.I.U., A F. of L., and 
William Pistorino, shop steward of 
the Union, were co-signers. Both the 
employees and the union leaders 
were enthusiastic about the plan, 
originated by Allen W. Rucker of 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, 
management consultants of Cam- 
bridge, because this agreement en- 
ables employees to increase their 
earnings through savings in ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, power, reduc- 
tion in breakage, and increase in 
production. 
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Mr. Kaplan, known and loved by 
his employees for his “fatherly inter- 
est”? was the happiest of all present 
when he said, “This is the first step 
in our management-labor relations 
to help further our ‘good reputation’ 
established so many years ago.” 
When questioned further, he stated 
that in 1904 when he sold his first 
piece of furniture made in Cam- 
bridge, he asked the president of the 
concern who bought the piece, “What 
else can I build for you?” He was 
told to go home and build himself 
a “good reputation”. 

Mr. Kaplan had then just come 
from Lithuania via England. Hardly 
understanding the English language, 
he did not know the meaning of 
“reputation”. After consulting a dic- 
tionary, he earnestly set out to build 
a “good reputation’. He said he 
knew that the only way to do this 
was with “quality furniture” made 
by “expert workmen”. It would seem 
that Mr. Kaplan had done this well. 
His original investment of $250, com- 
pletely wiped out by a fire, was re- 
placed by a bank loan of $100. 
Records of the Harvard Trust Com- 
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pany of Cambridge show that this 
loan was given on the security of 
Mr. Kaplan’s hands. Today the Kap- 
lan Furniture Company has more 
than a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of tools and furniture-making 
equipment, and the trade name Bea- 
con Hill Collection, has become na- 
tionally famous. 

In his concluding statement, proud 
of the fact that his employees have 
been with him an average of twenty 
years each, Mr. Kaplan read the fol- 
lowing statement from the last item 
of the plan: “Under this plan, we 
all make money with each other, not 
out of each other.” 

The idea to inaugurate the Rucker 
Share of Production Plan came about 
when Simon and Leon Kaplan, sons 
of Isaac, attended a labor lecture 
two years ago at which Allen W. 
- Rucker, originator of the Plan dis- 
cussed it. Simon said at once, ‘“‘This 
is for us. It will carry out all dad’s 
principles of cooperative enterprise.” 
Leon readily agreed and then pre- 
sented the idea to their father. He 
also was enthusiastic and this event 
was the fulfillment of their ideal. 

This is not a profit-sharing ven- 
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ture. Under the Rucker Share of 
Production Pay Plan, the Company 
guarantees to its employees 40.53% 
of its income above the cost of ma- 
terial and supplies. In other words, 
every added $1000 of production 
value which the employees help to 
create results in a credit of $405.30 
to their share of production account. 
Despite the fact that this is the 
first time in New England that a 
unionized concern has signed such 
a contract, the Rucker Share of Pro- 
duction Pay Plan is not new. The 
plan has been in continuous use in 
Canada and the United States for 
periods ranging up to ten years, by 
such non-union New England firms 
as the E. F. Mahady Company, surg- 
ical instrument makers at Boston, 
and the Tailby-Nason Company, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. at 
Cambridge. It is also operating suc- 
cessfully for the Orangeburg Man- 
ufacturing Company of Orangeburg, 
New York, which is affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., the Wabasso Cotton 
Company, Ltd., at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, a religious union; and the 
Continental Paper Company of 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 
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Roster Changes 
AUFMAN’S Hardware Co., Inc. 
has moved from 443 Massachu- 
setts Avenue to larger quarters at 
770 Main Street. Mr. Sol Kaufman 
still is the contact member, and the 


phone number remains the same, 

Hamilton Liquors, Inc. has moved 
from 41 Boylston Street to 102 Mt. 
Auburn Street. Same phone number 
and contact member. 
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New Industry 


NEW industry 
Cambridge! 

Where once a coal-blackened and 
sign-bedecked brick structure mar- 
red the Massachusetts Avenue land- 
scape, a gleaming white, hospital- 
clean building now stands in happy 
contrast. For building and remodel- 
ing has finally been completed, and 
the Frozen Food Storage Corpora- 
tion is ready to begin business oper- 
ations in its North Cambridge plant 
at 2464 Massachusetts Avenue. 

We had a chance the other day to 
talk with Mr. Howard V. Cashman, 
vice-president and plant manager, 
and to go with him on a tour of his 
“igloo”. 


has come. to 


Many changes and modifications 
have been made, both structurally 
and functionally, since the idea of a 
frozen food storage business occur- 
red to the backers of the project. 
The building was originally pur- 
chased to provide frozen food lockers 
for individual consumers. However, 
when war shortages eased and the 
outlook seemed brighter on the food 
production horizon, the company de- 
cided it could serve better as a 
wholesale storage warehouse. 

In the fall of 1946, they purchased 
their site and began the long remod- 
eling process. All went well until, 
on December 14, 1947, a fire twisted 
their steel framework into useless- 
ness and reduced their large and ex- 
pensive stock of copper tubing to a 
melted mass. Fortunately, no vital 
machinery had yet been installed. 


New Industry 
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Reconstruction got under way in 
April, 1948, and eventually—at a 
total cost of about $223,000 — the 
Frozen Food Storage Corporation 
was built. 

Fifty-one stockholders, including 
Representative Jeremiah J. Sullivan 
and Walter R. Hahn of Cambridge, 
have made this new Cambridge in- 
dustry possible. Among the other 
stockholders, businessmen, farmers 
and professionali people are about 
equal share-holders. 

Mr. W. G. Simmering, present 
president of the corporation, first 
became interested in the tremendous 
possibilities in the frozen food field 
while serving as head of the Farm 
Bureau Accounting and Tax Service. 
He saw farmers losing money on 
hard-to-raise produce when crops 
were plentiful, and in another sea- 
son, he saw consumers paying huge 
prices for the same crops because 
they were scarce or out-of-season. 

The frozen food industry has help- 
ed to equalize these extremes, and 
the Frozen Food Storage Corpora- 
tion hopes to be instrumental in pre- 
venting seasonal poverty for the 
farmer and skyrocketing prices for 
the consumer. 

Besides the storage of foods in 
wholesale quantities — among the 
foremost of which, incidentally, will 
be frozen eggs, of vital importance 
to the several large bakeries and 
other food concerns in Cambridge— 
the Frozen Food Storage Corpora- 
tion is planning to market its own 
line of frozen foods. 

Already, the shelves of their freez- 
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ing chamber are lined with. ready- 
to-bake pies. 

And one large room has been out- 
fitted with a mechanical eviscerat- 
ing assembly line, destined to send 
chickens, ducks and turkeys through 
every stage — from “pinning” to 
thorough showering and packaging. 

The poultry will be hung from an 
overhead conveyer and carried along 
to the line of women, waiting to 
clean them thoroughly—inside and 
out—and to prepare them for roast- 
ing, frying or fricaseeing in your 
home. Up to 500 birds per hour can 
eventually be processed. 

Operated entirely by odorless, non- 
toxic Freon gas, this Cambridge 
plant will be one of the safest frozen 
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food processing plants in the entire 
country. It will be safer and more 
efficient for foods, too, since its de- 
frosting time has been reduced to 
only seven minutes, with a tempera- 
ture loss of only five degrees. Even 
with the temperature loss, the ther- 
mometer reading in the freezing 
room would give a rugged Eskimo 
cold feet. For two vents hanging 
along opposite walls blow a constant 
gale of tremendous force at a tem- 
perature of 35 degrees below zero. 

The Frozen Food Storage Corpo- 
ration has already contributed much 
to Cambridge. First, in cleaning up 
an unsightly area and transforming 
it into a site of modern architectural 
beauty. Second, in providing a stor- 
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age warehouse for the many food 
industries already located in Cam- 
bridge, as well as a convenient stor- 
age spot for local universities. 


packaging and processing its own 
new line of frozen foods—will give 
new meaning to our ‘Yankee Har- 
vest”! 


In addition, its second service— 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE? 


Where was ‘Milk Row” in the early days of this city? 

What house in Cambridge was known as “The Bishop’s Palace’’? 
What was the former title of Radcliffe College? 

What are two slogans of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce? 

Who presented the money to Harvard University which made possible 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration ? 

How many acres in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, where did it get its name, 
and name five people of international reputation buried there? 

What slogan has been used by “The Magazine of Cambridge’’? 

Bound Cambridge. What is the longest street? How long is it and 
from where to whére does it extend? 

What nearby Chamber of Commerce has copied this question and 
answer idea in its bulletin? 

10. What Cambridge poet was minister to Great Britain? 


Answers to above questions will be found on page 27 
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Aerial Map 

HE third picture in the series of 

aerial photos which will eventu- 
ally make an aerial map of Cam- 
bridge shows part of the lower end 
of the city. This map is placed on 
your cardboard in the second row 
down, and fourth row in from the 
left. When joining this with the first 
picture of the series be sure and 
trim the overlap so that the scale 
(800 feet to the inch) can be main- 
tained. The right hand side of the 
photo shows the Boston side of the 
Basin. The Hatch Shell and Lagoon 
are clearly discernible. The lower 
left portion shows the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and its ath- 
letic field. Along the waterfront are 
the buildings of Filene’s; Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.; Warren Brothers Roads 
Co.; Lever House; National Re- 
search, and the site of the new $3,- 
000,000 apartment house. The traffic 
markings are in Kendall Square. 
Buildings housing over 150 of our 
members can be seen in this picture. 
Readers of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” who are saving these aerial 
photos now have one quarter of the 
map. A few copies of the October 
and November issues are available 
at the office for members who wish 
to make an extra map. 


From Cambridge 
HE sixth picture of the “From 
Cambridge” series donated to 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany depicts the story of “A One 


Step Camera”. The story beneath 
the heading “It Takes Just One 
Minute” is as follows: 

A new and revolutionary type of 
camera that turns out a finished pic- 
ture one minute after the shutter is 
snapped has been attracting world- 
wide attention since its invention in 
Cambridge by Edwin H. Land, 38 
year old president and director of 
research of Polaroid Corporation. 

The camera accomplishes in a sin- 
gle step all the processing operations — 
of ordinary photography. After the 
picture has been snapped, a turn of 
a knob produces a dry positive print 
in permanent form. 

Snapshots can be seen and enjoyed 
at once, technical pictures put to 
immediate use. The amateur can ask 
his subject to “hold the pose” until 
he sees the result. If he is not satis- 
fied with the picture, he can retake 
it immediately and correct the fault. 

Mr. Land, whose scientific discov-_ 
eries at age 23 opened the field of 
polarized light as an applied science, 
took up the study of quick photog 
raphy as a hobby before the war and 
was able to do some work on it even 
during war years when he led Pol 
aroid research teams in the develop 
ment of new weapons and war ma 
terials. 

His one-step camera has been de 
scribed as “one of the greatest ad 
vances in the history of photogra- 
phy”, and there seems no inherent 
reason why these same principles 
developed in Cambridge can not be 
adapted to color photography or th 
making of motion pictures. 
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Audit Report 

HE annual audit of the Chamber 

books has been completed and 
submitted to the Board of Directors. 
Again this year the members of the 
Audit Committee have donated their 
time and ability to the Chamber. We 
are indebted to Omar K. Edes of the 
Barbour Stockwell Company, Chair- 
man; also Benjamin H. Bowden, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, County Bank 
& Trust Company, and Carl E. 
Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge 
Paper Box Co. for their services. 


New Roster | 
HAMBER members soon will 
receive their 1949 Roster. This 

roster is marked ‘Confidential’ and 

you are requested to treat it ac- 
cordingly. Members can use it to 
create business among the member- 
ship. Used by the wrong persons, it 
can be a glorified “sucker” list. Ros- 
ters are not distributed or sold at 
the Chamber office. Only members 
‘are entitled to a Chamber Roster. 


Xmas Decorations 

HIS Christmas season finds the 

two largest retail centers in 
Cambridge with a new look. Where- 
as in other years a lighted Christ- 
mas tree was the sole decoration 
other than that done by individual 
stores and buildings, this year there 
has been a cooperative effort to draw 
attention to our excellent shopping 
areas. 

Central Square merchants and 
business men _ contributed. money 
which, added to the contributions of 
the City of Cambridge, the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, and 
Central Square Businessmen’s Assgo- 
ciation, has resulted in brilliantly 
decorating Massachusetts Avenue 
from Lafayette Square to City Hall. 
The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce also contributed to the Har- 


‘vard Square Businessmen’s Associa- 


tion to assist in decorating Harvard 
Square. 

You can find the merchandise you 
want at comparable prices in Cam- 
bridge stores. Parking meters in the 
squares enable you to find space for 
vour car so you can shop with ease. 
You will find Cambridge merchants 
fine people with whom to do busi- 
ness. 

R. H. White Co., Jordan Marsh 
Company, and William Filene’s Sons 
Co. also are members of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. Pat- 
ronize a Chamber member—promote 
Cambridge. 





WE WISH OUR ADVERTISERS A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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WHY THE HIGH COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION ? 


By SAMUEL H. ZITTER 
Treasurer, Platt Contracting Co., Inc. 


O many friends have asked me 
why construction costs are high 
that I am going to share with you 
the thoughts of my associates, archi- 
tects, engineers, competitive friends, 
and some of our trade journals. 
Before answering the above ques- 
tion, I would like to bring you up- 
to-date with construction costs be- 
fore World Wars I and II as com- 
pared with present-day costs. A 
building that today would cost about 
$1,125,000 could have been built for 
approximately $500,000 before World 
War II, and going back before World 
War I (1913-15) for about $260,000. 
Those of you who built or purchased 
plants 30-40 years ago better check 
up on your insurance policies to see 
if they are adequate for replacement 
purposes. The following figures were 
compiled by a well-known insurance 
agency in Boston. 
Since the 1947 figures were com- 


TREND OF BOSTON BUILDING COSTS 
(Assuming 1926-29 U. S. Average—100%) 
Average of all Types of Wood, Brick, Steel and Concrete Buildings 


TO 26-29 vressenstads cerescerontstecrxesneseveas 112% 
1933 ee A. tdiscerectoswarnentvennerssts 91% 
TOBA ciscccvecsccoosessvcssccvesssdaceserenacsro}s 99% 
LOSD eeeiiiccecnsaressgesserserenstavertvatny 96% 
19836 croccsssrsrccosesccoeccsnsenscssenscroseseds 94% 
TOS Tio ssancanthdcaresusasnnsnnantn sake 109% 
1933. “scnsecssssossscesexencdosnsseratcsheocsacsars9 111% 
LOBE re ee acess waaaesniness 112% 


piled, ‘building costs have gone up 
10-15% more. 


Because of a tremendous back log 
of general construction work existing 
in this country today, it is my opin- 
ion that building construction costs 
will remain high for some time to 
come. At the present rate of building 
activity, it will take at least five 
years to complete the billions of dol- 
lars of proposed construction work. 


Why the high costs of construc- 
tion? Because: 


1. There is a shortage of mechan- 
ics. In order to complete a job with- 
in a specified time, a contractor may 
necessarily have to work some of his 
men overtime thereby resulting in~ 
increased unit costs for certain por- 
tions of the work. 

2. Skilled mechanics have taken 
over some of the work formerly done 
by laborers at higher wage rates. 


1940 - ......::05ceseneenenmaene pene eee 115 
1941» .....:..cscaseeteniaee setae ane 120 
1942 | ...,.:co0steenseeenieneeteen a enna 126% 
1948 | ....cicitlesesceunaelne tenants nea 112 
1944  .n.....cccceechounateetatanen tees nanan 141% 
1945. .........:scsssnecuusesneranaent nnn anna 147% 
1946. .........sc00ssheasenneeenna nan 161% 
ie WRN 202 
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3. Fewer men are choosing work 
in the construction field due to (1) 
the hazards peculiar to this type of 
work (2) broken time, and (3) ex- 
posure to (unpleasant) climatic con- 
ditions. The difference between fac- 
tory and building wages is not as 
great now as it was before World 
War II. Why leave the factory? The 
construction worker is tired of 
“floating” and prefers to remain 
“nut”. 

4. The general unionization of 
building mechanics throughout the 
nation has also influenced the cost 
of building construction. 

5. The effect of the 40-hour week 
on the white collar worker with time- 
and-a-half for overtime has added 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Executive Offices 
38 Memorial Drive 
Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-4320 
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Fabricating and Machine Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-4328 
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to the supervisory costs on building 
construction. The making of extens- 
ive tax and insurance returns has 
also added a costly burden to con- 
tractors. 


6. Increased wages are a more di- 
rect influence on the cost of building 
construction. 


7. Due to the shortage of brick- 
layers, an average job can not be 
manned “without payment of prem- 
ium overtime and sometimes bonuses 
in the shape of transportation and 
even living costs,” as mentioned in 
an article in The Bay State Builder, 
by J. H. P. Perry, Vice-President, 
Turner Construction Company, one 
of the largest construction concerns 
in the world. How can the smaller 








The finest candy you 


ever tasted. Made in 
Cambridge by Cambridge 
Craftsmen 
ASK FOR 
CHOCOLATES 


253 NORFOLK STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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company compete with these con- 
ditions ? 


8. Productivity has fallen off. The 
mechanics today are 8-10 years older 
than they were before World War 
II, and the construction worker can- 
not be made to work as hard as he 
otherwise would when he knows he 
can have another job down the street. 
The mechanic today is tempera- 
mental, and if you don’t like it, his 
answer is, “Pay me off.” However, 
during the last year or two, the 
Union leaders have been cooperating 
with the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America towards the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
without delays and stoppages of 
work. The Unions are also support- 
ing, to some extent, an apprentice 
training program which, in time, will 
result in an increased supply of 
trained building mechanics. 


9. The high cost of materials is a 
definite influence on the cost of 
building construction, although build- 
ing costs today have risen less than 


"HRST in FUDGE. 





the cost of food and are not out of 
line with many commodities. 

Unless we run into another major 
conflict or paralyzing depression, I 
cannot see how building costs are 
likely to drop within the next 4-5 
years. If they do come down, it prob- 
ably will not be by more than 10- 
15%. 

According to the Research. Insti- 
tute of America we are in the pro- 
cess of recovering our “military pos- 
ture,” and at the same time drilling 
industry for a war which may never 
occur. But even if no shot is ever 
fired, the problems posed by rearma- 
ment and long-range mobilization 
may be the biggest challenge to bus- 
iness planning for years to come. 
Right now, our military force has 
fallen behind our foreign policy— 
and we are committed to enough 
rearmament to bring the two into 
balance. 


Where Are We Going? 


According to some of the predic- 
tions for 1949—Production, Employ- 
ment, Mateials, Wages and Profits 
will continue to boom and remain 
high. 


Whittemore Bros. Corp. 


manufacturers of 


Shoe Polishes 
Leather Dressings 
Leather Dyes 
Saddle Soap 
and 
Waterproof Dressings 
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COST OF LIVING CHART 


The November 30 bulletin of the Division of Necessaries of Life of the 
State Department of Labor and Industries of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts states: 


“For the third consecutive month, the over-all index number of the 
‘Massachusetts Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services’ has 
shown a decline and marks the fourth month in succession in which the 
food section has shown a downward trend. As in the previous three months, 
lower average food prices were solely responsible for the over-all decline as 
every other section of the index showed advances. The combined index num- 
ber of 161.3 for November, 1948 was 63.1% above January, 1941; 4.0% over 
that of November, 1948, but was 0.8%. below the preceding month. 


“FOOD: The food index for November declined 2.5% from the previous 
month, due principally to a drop of 4.3% in average meat prices with every 
meat item priced showing lower averages with the exception of salt pork 
which rose about 2.0%. Other sections of the food index showing declines 
were poultry, 4.0%; fish, 4.0%; dairy products, 1.0%; eggs, 3.2%; fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 5.1% and sugar and sweets, 4.2%. Canned fruits and 


vegetables rose 1.0%; dried fruits and vegetables 1.1% and beverages 
about 2.0%. 


“CLOTHING: This section of the index again moved forward fraction- 
ally by 0.6% as slightly higher average prices appeared in men’s topcoats, 
work trousers, hose, boys’ jackets, women’s coats, wool dresses and girls’ 
coats and pajamas. 


“SHELTER: A continued slight forward movement was noted in the 
rent index as this section moved about 0.1% from the previous month. 


“FUEL & LIGHT: Higher average prices of anthracite, coke, range 
oil and fuel oil were responsible for a jump of 0.8% in the fuel and light 
section of the index. 


“SUNDRIES: The sundries index rose 0.9% over the previous month 
as higher prices were noted in some medicines, personal care items and 
newspaper prices.” 


Keep your chart up-to-date by using the following figures: 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
October, 1948 November, 1948 


eo ines od. tics vechasesaasevteessag ®VE 195.0 190.1 
MEAT So er occk cass taaehsngosvedacecsrapersops sl 190.1 191.2 
OE CERES FE SL, la vdectwecebapereostad 115.8 115.9 
BIE SUL ASTIAG ass shevuyatsassscesrcenesesanther 169.7 171.0 
BE SASSER es an Beane, eee ae 136.4 137.6 
NNR OCD a coc teen nannies 162.6 161.3 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939——$1.00—Nov. 1, 1948—=$.6200. 
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Promoted 
HE National Casket Company 


. has just announced the appoint- 
ment of James Thomson, Jr., as 
Manager of their East Cambridge, 
Mass., factory. 

A Boston boy, Jim Thomson grad- 
uated from Northeastern University 
and immediately became an artillery 
man in World War I, ending up 
somewhere in France. After his dis- 
charge, he worked for a cotton goods 
broker as bookkeeper and later mov- 
ed to a public utility as assistant 
to the treasurer and purchasing 
agent. 

On March. 20, 1922, James Thom- 
son went to work as an accountant 
at the East Cambridge factory. 





By Experts Using 
Modern Methods 


COOLING SYSTEM 
Specialists * 
Wholesale and Retail 
HOLOWAY RADIATOR CO. 
266 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Cor. Landsdowne St. 
Opp. Necco EL. 4-9047 


Never a person to be content with 
one job, he soon became interested 
in more practical factory work, later 
working out methods of production 
control. On November 1, 1938. he 
was made Assistant Manager. 

Altogether, Jim Thomson has now 
served the National for over twenty- 
six years. 

To fill the Assistant Managership, 
left vacant by Mr. Thomson’s pro- 
motion, Joseph Di Silva moves up. 
He joined the National on Febru- 
ary 1, 1923, in the office of the Cloth 
Covering and Trimming Department. 
Since that time he has gained a full 
knowledge of all factory operations 
and has well earned the greater op- 
portunity this promotion gives him. 


Oe of Camlridges 
oy: Ses 
CAIN’S 


FAMILY of FINE FOODS 


sk MAYONNAISE 
%& POTATO CHIPS 















%* HORSE-RADISH 
%& SWEET RELISH 
%* SANDWICH SPREAD 


JOHN E. CAIN CO. Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOW TO OFFSET BOOM-BUST 


N the September issue of ‘The 

Magazine of Cambridge” refer- 
ence was made to the National 
Chamber’s publication, ‘Business 
Management—Action Against De- 
pression”. Many members requested, 
and were furnished copies of this 


_ booklet. 


Below is a reprint of a further 
statement on the subject, which was 
published in “Business Action”: 

Can businessmen do something to 
sustain prosperity? Can they assist 
in the prevention of depression? Can 
they contribute toward solution of 
the “boom-bust” problem ? 


These questions are answered in 
the affirmative and the answers are 
comprehensively explained in a guide 
for business advance action, now in 
process of distribution by the Eco- 


nomic Research Department of the 


National Chamber. 


This Chamber document is not in- 
tended primarily to be read once, but 
to be utilized rather as something 
to be consulted, checked and re- 
checked. It is so compiled that it 
“requires” effective reader partici- 
pation if the elusive problem is to be 
solved. 

In a note of introduction, William 
S. Street, Seattle, Chairman of the 
Chamber’s Committee on Economic 
Policy, makes apperceptive observa- 
tions, including the following: 

“Business managements in re- 
sponsible positions in almost four 


million separate businesses, by their 
day-to-day decisions, help to deter- 
mine the level of economic activity. 

“If, in making their decisions, bus- 
iness managements are to read dan- 
ger signals and storm warnings 
properly and on time, well-informed 
judgment is essential. There is no 
easy rule-of-thumb. 

“In a dynamic free economy there 
are no enduring normal relations of 
different prices, or of supply and 
demand. We have no absolute bench- 
marks. 

“This guide against depression, de- 
signed to be used by businessmen 
as a permanent check sheet, to be 
rechecked at frequent intervals, is 
offered with the hope that, in con- 
junction with our previous report, 
“A Program for Sustaining Employ- 
ment”, it will help American Busi- 
ness management to do its full part 
in preventing future depressions.” 

After noting that, as in all eco- 
nomic life, business fluctuations are 
affected by vast forces that are com- 
plex in character, the committee ob- 
serves that in recent years, studies 
have tended more and more to de- 
pend upon statistical data. 

In reaching decisions, the busi- 
man is confronted with the whole 
complicated mass of available sta- 
tistics. In this respect, the commit- 
tee remarks that there is no ques- 
tion that business judgments which 
are well-informed will be better 
judgments than those which are not. 
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But appraising the business out- 
look demands consideration of many 
questions, some of which. are basic 
and constantly applicable; and others 
which are of particular current in- 
terest... 

Several of these basic and current 
questions. are suggested in the 
pamphlet’s detailed: discussions. 


“Many are difficult to answer,” it 
is observed, “‘but careful considera- 
tion should be given to the effects of 
each on business decisions of the 
future.” 


Following an outline of situational 
developments which influence busi- 
ness fluctuations, together with a 
listing of these questions directly 
related to the issues involved, “Do’s” 
and “Don’ts” are suggested which. 
may be applicable at certain times 
and places. Readers are asked to 
add‘their own: 


AGW Wiel 


1. Study past and current inven- 
tory-sales ratios in your company 
and in your industry. How about 
their bearing on your inventory pol- 
icy for the future? 


YOU LIKE 






IT LIKES YOU 


Colonial Beverage Co. 
141 Hampshire St. KI. 7-3400 








2. Watch the rate of expansion in 
your industry, and in particular any 
changes in the rate. Study the basis 
for judging their soundness. Watch 
for signs of over-expansion. 

3. Study the timing of any capital 
expansion you may. be planning. 
Spreading such expenditures more 
evenly through time is a best bet 
for licking the problem of: boom- 
and-bust. 


4. Watch your liabilities with a 
forward-looking eye. What would be 
your wisest policy if a general tight- 
ening-up of credit is in the offing? 
What would you do to meet a slower 
turnover in your own receivables? 
Higher costs? Greater sales resist- 
ance? Fi. ae 

5. Plan to minimize layoffs by reg- 
ularizing production as much-as pos- 
sible, Besides being the soundest pol- 
icy from every other standpoint, it 
will also minimize your unemploy- . 
ment-compensation tax rate. 


6. Keep your product and market 
research active so that you can al- 
ways make timely innovations when 
a contraction tendency becomes ap- 
parent. 





Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 
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7. Keep working to perfect WHEN 
NEEDED plans for use not only in 
meeting the next expected change in 
market conditions, but also in 
achieving the soundest long-run bus- 
iness policy. The next upward or 
downward change will not be the 
last. “FULL-SEQUENCE” plans are 
not just better business. They can 
also be a major influence in helping 
stabilize the economy as a whole. 


“DON’TS” 


1. Don’t overlook the significance 
of any multiple ordering among your 
customers, or ignore the unhealthy 
effect on business conditions if you 
yourself resort to multiple ordering. 

2. Don’t let short-run. considera- 
tions beguile you into over-extending 
credit to your customers. 

3. Don’t rely on short-term financ- 
ing of your business, 
minor peaks in  working-capital 
needs. Don’t be tempted into any 
sort of debt financing, long or short- 
term, when the longer view would 
favor equity financing. 

4. Don’t be misled by the decep- 
tiveness of boom-time inventory 
profits; or ignore the boom-time pit- 








Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 


of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 





except for 





falls of most standard depreciation 
accounting methods. 

5. Don’t ignore the current and 
prospective influence of changes in 
the total bank credit outstanding in 
the whole economy; or the possible 
storm warnings in rising interest 
rates. 

6. Don’t treat your own business 
as if it were in a vacuum. Don’t 
make your plans on an “all other 
things being equal” basis. Other 
things will not be equal. Don’t forget 
that other businessmen and cus- 
tomers will be making decisions 
which will change your own situa- 
tion. 

7. Don’t substitute your current 
mood of optimism or pessimism for 
considered long-term judgment; in 
particular, don’t overbid the prices 
of scarce materials, components, or 
labor. 

8. Don’t figure on your own sell- 
ing prices, once established, as the 
right prices for next month or next 
year; and don’t neglect to make con- 
tinuing adaptations in your product, 
your product-mix, and your selling 
prices. These adaptations have in- 
surance value. 


“FAMOUS © 
SINCE 189! 
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Cambridge Statistics 

The November 28rd bulletin shows 
an increase in employment and a 
drop in wages paid. Notice that the 
figures in the last survey include 
four more companies. These are 
found in the construction classifica- 
tion. Manufacturing has one more 
company reporting, while the figures 
for Wholesale and Retail are based 
on figures for one company less. 


Elder Appointed 


HARLES LUCKMAN, President 

of Lever Brothers Company, and 
a Director of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has announced the 
appointment of Robert F. Elder to a 
newly-created position of Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of affiliated com- 
panies. 

Mr. Luckman stated, ‘During the 
past two years Lever has acquired 
so many new companies and new 
products that it now becomes neces- 
sary to have one top executive de- 
vote his entire time and efforts to 
these operations.” 

Mr. Elder assumed his new duties 
December 15. 

Affiliated companies of Lever 
Brothers are: Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Inc., of New York; the John F. Jelke 
Company of Chicago; Pepsodent Di- 
vision, Chicago; and the Philippine 
Refining Corporation of New York. 

Mr. Elder, formerly professor of 
marketing at Massachusetts Insti- — 
tute of Technology, joined Lever 
Brothers Company in 1937 as direc- 
tor of market research. In 1944 he 
was made assistant to the president, 
and two years later was promoted 
to the position of vice-president in 
charge of consumer research. 


Percentage Change 


Reporting Weekly from September 
Firms Employees Payroll Employees Payroll 
240 22,620 $1,139,699 +1.0 —2.4 
Manufactuyrings +e 82 14,191 718,451 +1.0 —3.4 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 53 2,838 136,250 +4.7 +1.7 
Construction ieekis.,.2cch. 67 652 40,489 —20.6 —23.5 
All Other Classes:........:.... 38 4,939 244,509 +2.5 


+3.14 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 13 

1. Somerville Avenue leading from Union Square, now Porter Square. 

2. The Apthorp House, 10 Linden Street. 

3. Harvard Annex was the former title of Radcliffe College. 

4. “Speaks and Acts for Cambridge Business”. “Make Cambridge a better 
place in which to work, live and play”. 

5. George F. Baker, a New York banker. 

6. There are 157 acres in Mt. Auburn Cemetery. It derived its name from 


~ 
. 


if 


“Sweet Auburn Woods” mentioned in Longfellow’s poem, and from 
the fact it has a hill where the tower is located, and was finally called 
Mount Auburn. Five persons of international reputation buried there 
are: Edwin Booth, Mary Baker Eddy, Henry W. Longfellow, Louis 
Agassiz, and Charles W. Eliot. 

As “The Magazine of Cambridge’ has been published at no cost to the 
Chamber because of the advertising of member advertisers, the slogan 
used is “Support Our Advertisers, They Support Us”. 

Cambridge is bounded by Somerville, Arlington, Belmont, Watertown 
and the Charles River. Massachusetts Avenue is the longest street. It 
is four and one-tenth miles long and extends from Harvard Bridge 
to Alewife Brook. 

The Waltham Chamber of Commerce in its November bulletin started 
a series called “Home Town Quiz”. 


10. James Russell Lowell. 
Employment 


AMBRIDGE seems to be enjoy- 

ing a high level of employment 
compared with other manufacturing 
and merchandising centers. 

Material shortages, especially in 
specific sizes of sheet steel, are still 
troublesome. 

Candy has passed the peak of 
Christmas production. Workers in 
this line are not being released, but 
are working on the regular items. 

Retail food stores are doing some- 
what better than usual at this sea- 
son. Some slight cuts in meat prices 
have increased its sales. 

Other retailers are not at all sat- 
isfied with early buying, but expect 
a surge of last minute buyers. Toys 
and all other Christmas items are in 
good supply. 
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phe Whistling 


TANK FILL SIGNAL 


FUEL OIL TANKS - AUTOMOBILE GAS TANKS 
NO GUESS, NO MESS, NO DRIBBLING DROPS 
JUST FILL-UNTIL=THE WHISTLE STOPS 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


88 FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE,.41 - MASS. 
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Su Memoriam 


THOMAS M. FITZPATRICK 


President and Treasurer of Brown Durrell Company 


Elected a Director of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, October 1, 1948 


1881—1948 


GEORGE W. LOGAN 


Manager of the National Casket Company 


MARTHA Ay ERB 


Assistant Treasurer of The Gobelin Company, Inc. 





FRANKLIN E. ARNOLD 


President of Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 


EDWARD W. PIERCE 


President of Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 











FINE QUALITY CANDIES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
COMBARY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 






SHOP AND SAVE Commercial 
AT YOUR Banking 
“FRIENDLY STORE” Trust 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. CA M BRIDGE 
1815 Massachusetts Avenue TRUST COMPANY 
at Porter Sq. Member Federal Deposit 
Tel. TR. 6-4010 Insurance Corp. 


| 
| 
Manufacturers of 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
“One of New England’s Best Hotels’’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 





CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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